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CHAPTER I 
MURDER 


OYOTES barked hungrily, then paused. A dog’s 

long-drawn howl, deep throated, menacing but for- 
orn, warned them not to narrow their shifting circle. 
Then silence, cut finally by the short, piercingly sweet 
ote of a bluebird. The starlit sky above Grey Bull 
fountain turned from midnight blue to green, from 
reen to orange. The huge oval bulk of Sioux Hog 
3ack shimmered, irridescent, to the north. 

The dog bayed again, his great bass voice hurtling back 
t him in a hundred echoes from which emerged the stac- 
ato threat of the coyote pack. Gradually, the upland 
asture between the west flank of Grey Bull and the south 
vall of Sioux Hog Back gleamed rose-green in the dawn. 
‘lumps of sage brush emerged from black rock heaps. 
Ywarf cedars flung distorted arms toward the translu- 
ent yellow heavens. And the buck fence encircling the 
Id branding corral pricked forth from the blue wall of 
he spruce thicket to the west. 

The edge of the sun rolled above old Grey Bull, and red 
ight marched from the top of the gigantic peak to its 
lanks, to its base, across the upland pasture to the tor- 
ured cedars, to the cactus armored rock heaps, to the 
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straddling buck fence, across the adobe-floored corral to 
its eastern half, to the dog, huge, tawny, striped, sitting 
on his haunches beside—beside that for which all night 
the coyotes had hungrily circled the buck fence. 

The body of a man in blue denim, his mouth a bloody 
pulp, his arms and legs flung wide in agony like the 
branches of the wind tortured cedars. 

As the sun shot clear of Grey Bull, the tawny dog 
stopped in the midst of his mightiest howl to listen, ears 
raised and forward. After a moment, he stood up, tail 
wagging, and when there appeared at the open gate of the 
corral a stout woman in a pink gingham dress he leaped 
to meet her. 

The woman, panting, ran toward the silent figure on 
the east side of the corral. 

“Angus!” shrilly and more shrilly. “Angus! Angus! 
Angus!” Then a long drawn scream that echoed between 
the two mountains again and yet again before it was 
broken into a thousand lesser echoes by incoherent groans 
and phrases. 

She ran from the body to the fence and beat upon the 
topmost bar with clenched fists, her face, twisted and 
working, turned up to the exquisite June sky. She locked 
her hands together above her braids of brown hair and 
screamed until, at last, the tears came and she leaned 
against the topmost bar, her heavy body racked by sobs. 

The dog whined, running from the woman to his mas- 
ter’s body, back and forth, back and forth until he had 
made a padded trail between the two. 

The sun was an hour high before the woman ceased her 
weeping and drew away from the fence. Still with her 
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back to the figure in blue denim she took off her black 
sateen petticoat and holding it before her face, at arin’s 
length, she stumbled across the dog’s restless trail and 
dropped the skirt over Angus’ unspeakable face. This 
done she weighted the edges down with a then spoke 
to the dog. 

“You stay here, Rex, till I get back.” 

The dog looked up into her tear-bleared face, whining 
pitifully. 

“You've got to stay, Rex! Go sit down by him, like a 
good dog.” 

The dog sank back obediently to his haunches. The 
woman who, in spite of her stoutness, was under thirty, 
started on a run out of the gate. 

There was an old trail leading from the branding cor- 
ral down into the aspen grove which glimmered like a deli- 
cate lavender shadow four miles southward at the west 
foot of Grey Bull. Down this trail the woman lunged, her 
pink skirts whipping out behind her. She sobbed no more 
but she panted heavily, resting when she could go no fur- 
ther without falling. 

Where the dropping trail reached the level alfalfa fields 
before the aspen grove, a brook rushed swiftly. The wo- 
man disregarded the stepping stones, wallowed over the 
stony, sandy bed, scrambled up the steep bank, crossed 
the greening fields and staggered into the aspen grove. 
Myriad straight trunks led in delicately shadowed 
aisles toward the steep west flank of Grey Bull. The trail 
turned to the left. A log house was set in a little clearing. 
The brook had twisted itself about to run past the back 
door. The front door stood wide open and the woman 
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lurched over the step into a living room, the one room of 
the house. A telephone hung on the wall beside a window. 
The woman, her hands shaking almost uncontrollably, 
seized the receiver and demanded a number. 

After a moment she spoke. ‘‘Father! It’s Minnie.... 


Angus has been shot....Come right away. No, he’s 
dead.....I don’t know.....This morning. Just now. 
Up in the old branding corral...He’s....’’ Her voice 


ended in an hysterical jumble. She slammed up the in- 
strument, and shrieking, staggered across the room 
to throw herself on the bed. 

An hour and a half later a dusty, five passenger auto- 
mobile bounced across the upland pasture toward the old 
branding corral. Two men clambered out as the car halted 
in the middle of the enclosure. Sid Brownell, the driver, 
was Minnie’s father, very fat, in denim trousers, booted 
and spurred, a khaki shirt, no belt, no tie, a broad-brimmed 
Stetson hat. The man with him was Henry Worth. He 
was about Minnie’s age, tanned, grey of eye and brown 
of hair with a smooth shaven face of which high cheek 
bones were the marked characteristic. He was dressed 
like Sid, except that a wide rider’s belt studded with blue 
enameled buttons encircled his fine, slim waist and a bril- 
liant blue neckerchief concealed his collar. 

Rex, whining with relief, ran to meet them. In silence 
the two men strode up to the body and Sid raised the 
cloth. Henry gave a single glance, then looked away to 
the spruce clad top of Hog Back. Sid, with a groan, 
dropped to his knees and gave the body a thorough exam- 
ination. When he rose, he was wiping a bullet, which he 
held out to Henry. 
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“Somebody had a .44 to work with,” he said. 

Henry took the bullet and studied it. “Must have been 
awful close to Angus to do that to him. Place is all 
cut up with hoof marks.” 

Sid, who also was sheriff of Antelope Basin, nodded. 
“No use trying to do anything yet. We'll get him down 
to the house and by that time Minnie’s mother should 
have got her calmed down enough so’s we can get the 
story. It'll be a couple of hours more before the judge 
gets here with the horses. Get the blankets, Henry. We'll 
roll him up good before we try to move him.” 

When the car turned slowly down grade, the tonneau 
was occupied by a brown, mummy-rolled figure which in 
spite of the ropes that tied it in and Sid’s attempt at 
careful driving, rolled and bounced hideously behind the 
two firm figures on the front seat. 

The trail, which now was shimmering in the beauty of 
the June midmorning, had been pounded out by horses’ 
hoofs. The car followed its narrow spirals at imminent 
peril of turning over and slipping down the steep foot of 
Grey Bull. In the brook, known as Devonsher’s Fork, 
the car stalled and Henry had to work at the rear wheels 
with a crowbar before it lunged wildly up the bank. 

Sid ran the machine round to the back of the house 
and leaving the body in charge of Henry, he heaved him- 
self up the steps and into the living room. Minnie was 
sitting quietly on the edge of the bed. Her mother, a 
small faded woman in the kimona and apron which she 
had been wearing when Sid had rushed her from break- 
fast, was frying some steaks at the kitchen stove. 
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Sid kissed his daughter and sat down in a chair by the ~ 
bed. 

“Minnie, I want you to tell me what happened.” 

‘Did you bring him down?” asked Minnie, lifting eyes 
that much weeping could not make less blue. 

“Yes! He’s outside. We'll wait till Doc Peabody gets 
here. Meantime, try to tell me what happened.” 

“Angus went up to the old corral last night to take the 
horses up. He'd finished plowing and he’d worked ’em 
awful hard and he first said he wanted to give them a day 
of rest. Then he said he was going to use them to bait the 
horse thief. We hada long argument. He took the Prin- 
cess horse and I told him he was crazy. He was so obsti- 
nate, it made me mad. I went to bed and never woke up till 
dawn and saw he hadn’t come home. So the last word he 
ever had from me was a cross one!” Minnie ended with 
a gasping sob, and lay down on the bed. 

Her mother, dishing the breakfast with calloused, work- 
twisted hands, shook her head, pathetically. ‘He don’t 
hold it against you now, Minnie. Draw up and eat. Want 
Henry should come in, Sid?” 

“Not yet,” replied the sheriff. “I—I got a kind of 
feeling against Henry this morning. He acted as in- 
different as if we'd found a bull down. After all, he’s 
quarter Injun, you know.” 

“Pshaw!” protested Mrs. Brownell. ‘Pretty late to 
bring that up, seeing we knew his father before him.” 

“All the same,” insisted Sid, “I’m not going to eat 
with him this morning.” He drew up to the table. “Will 
you eat something, Minnie? Ma?” 

Both women shook their heads.. The sheriff chewed 
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thoughtfully for a moment, then said with an apologetic 
note in his voice, “Minnie, have you any suspicions of 
what happened ?” 

Minnie rolled her head back and forth as if in physical 
effort to cast off her grief and concentrate on her father’s 
question. “I think some one wanted the horses and ran 
em offand Angus got. shot in the mix up.” 

“Nobody’s going to ride up to a man, Minnie, and hold 
him up for horses like he would for his purse,” protested 
her father. 

“T never said they would. But they could have tried to 
run the horses, thinking Angus was gone, and he might 
have seen them. That was what Angus said he wanted 
the runner to do. I told him he’d get hurt.” 

The sheriff shook his head. “Doesn’t seem a good bet 
to me, Minnie. Was Angus in trouble with any one?” 

“T didn’t know he had a real enemy but Eve Devonsher 
and she’s in France.” 

“Eye Devonsher!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Brownell. ‘“O, well, 
she was mad at the whole town!” . 

“And at Angus in particular,” insisted Minnie. “I 
never told you how she came up here before she left and 
gave Angus and me a fearful calling down for that horse 
deal we had with the Englishman. Angus lost his temper 
something awful, and so did she. I hate her!” 

“Humph!” grunted Mrs. Brownell, sudden vindictive- 
ness in her grey eyes. “She still holds herself too highty- 
tighty, considering her father was shot for running 
horses, in spite of all my trying to set her down.” 

“Never you mind that!’ exclaimed Sid, setting down 
his coffee cup. “Devonsher blood is the best in the 
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country and Eve would no more harm Angus than I 
would.” 

“She'd kill anybody if she happened to have a gun in 
her hand when she was mad. Remember that time in 
school?” Minnie’s head began to roll again. “Angus! 
Angus!” she sobbed. 

“Never mind! Eve’s in France, anyhow!” said Sid, his 
voice quivering in sympathy for Minnie’s grief. 

“Yes! Yes! I’m half crazy! Don’t mind me, dad!” 

The sheriff groaned and finished his breakfast without 
further speech. 

It was two hours later that a man trotted through the 
aspen grove, leading a string of saddled horses. He was a 
man over fifty, with a light fringe of grey whiskers 
around his chyna. He was blind in his left eye, but this 
did not detract from a certain debonair manner with 
which he wore his broad-brimmed hat, nor affect the 
agility with which he jumped from his horse before the 


‘ door step. Standing, he proved to be well over six feet, 


thin to emaciation. He nodded to Sid, who filled the 
doorway with-his great bulk. 

“Pretty awful, huh, Sid? What have you done with 
him ?” 

“Got him in the car, behind the house. Doc Peabody 
coming, Judge?” 

“He’s right back of me!” 

And as the judge spoke, a team of mules drawing a 
buckboard dashed out of the grove. 

“Thinks it’s a baby, you'd say,” grunted the judge. 
“How are you, Doc?” 

The doctor, small, grey-bearded, in a worn corduroy 
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suit, tied the mules to the corral fence, then joined the 
other two at the steps. His voice proved to be as gentle 
as his face. 

“Minnie must. be used up, poor girl. Perhaps I’d better 
see her before I go to Angus!” 

Sid nodded and made way for the little doctor to enter 
the house. ~ 

“Let’s go lay him out, where Doc can get a good look 
at him,” suggested the judge. “If you’re going to make 
any headway. running down the murderer, we ought to be 
on our way.” 

The doctor got a good look at Angus, lying stiffly on a 
blanket beside the car. “Killed by a large caliber bullet,” 
he said in his gentle voice. 

“Medicine is a wonderful science!’ snorted the judge. 
“Come on, Doc! Help us get him into your buckboard.” 

Shortly, the long brown roll was tied securely to the 
floor of the wagon, and with the two women crowded on 
the seat on either side of him, Doc Peabody started the 
mules back on the long drive to Antelope Basin. Sheriff 
Brownell, Judge Jones and Henry Worth pushed their 
horses back up to the old branding corral. Rex sat alone 
on the door step and howled. 

It was sunset when the funeral party drove across the 
plaza of Antelope Basin, toward Henry Worth’s saloon 
which was also the coroner’s office. 

It had struck the Englishman, of whom Minnie had 
spoken that morning, as a curious thing that a quarter- 
blood Indian should be the coroner of a Wyoming town. 
Perhaps it was curious, but curious in its fitness rather 
than its unfitness. Henry was a consistent product of 
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Wyoming. So was Angus, and so Eve Devonsher and ~ ; 


all the folk who had entered into the finding of poor 
Angus’ suddenly hideous body. 

The ‘people bred in the Rockies are like the ancient 
Greeks in one way. In order to understand them, one 
must understand the extraordinary land that begot them. 
And in judging their actions one must never forget for a 
moment the never ceasing influence of Wyoming, itself, 
on their concepts and motives. 

Wyoming! A vast and lofty plain nearly a hundred 
thousand square miles in extent. Two ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains sweeping above and across this plain: a 
chaos of peaks, of forests, of rivers, of canyons, of 
glaciers, of lakes, of dead volcanoes and living waterfalls. 

Think of the plains lying between the north and south 
ranges of the Rockies as the smoothest of the state. Yet 
even these are interrupted by mountain groups, by volcanic 
buttes and lava flows. But, because they are the smooth- 
est of the plains, picture the railroad as approximating the 
line of the old Oregon Trail across them. 

Now, twisting south from the railroad, picture a wagon 
trail lifting into the south range of the Rockies, fifty 
miles to the Antelope Basin country. It rises steadily 
from the orange plains, across mesas of purple lava, 
through blue green foothills, until it sights the four peaks 
that hold the Basin. Then it keeps to a steady elevation 
of about seven thousand feet to the shoulder of Old Battle 
Mountain, marking the north edge of the Basin. A few 
hundred feet below this shoulder lies a circular valley 
about a mile in diameter, guarded at the remaining three 
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points of the compass by three other shadowed — 
Sioux Hog Back, Antelope and Grey Bull. 

A land of enormous distances that for the most part 
must be traversed slowly, intimately, by trail. A land of 
enormous loneliness, of beauty that sinks into the depths 
of subconsciousness. The loneliness counts heavily. 

In such a land dwelt Eve Devonsher and the folk who 
loved or hated her. 

The little town of Antelope Basin into which Angus 
Duncan’s body was being carried was the trading center 
for the ranches pocketed in all the vast hills about. The 
plaza once had been the home corral of Carter Devonsher, 
Eve’s grandfather. Straggling about it, the little houses 
of the town had a beauty of their own. They were of 
logs, weathered to a clear silver tone and roofed with sod 
that blew green with grass this June day. The school 
house on the north side of the plaza was modern; concrete 
with a red roof. Devonsher’s Hotel on the west side was 
of logs, painted red. Sid Brownell’s “Garage and Livery” 
was of sheet iron, bright pink. Henry Worth’s saloon 
was of logs, in grey. The court-house and jail, of logs, of 
sod, of sheet iron, was multi-colored. 

The sun, sinking behind Sioux Hog Back, had thrown 
the west side of the plaza into deep shadow. People 
appeared dimly at their doors when Doc Peabody pulled 
up before “Henry’s Place.” There were several pairs of 
hands ready to lift Angus through the saloon into the dark 
room at the back. And still more hands to persuade the 
sobbing Minnie and her mother to leave the brown burden 
alone and return to their house, next to the “Garage and 
Livery.” 
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Considering the distinguished quality of the search 
party, which comprised, you will remember, the sheriff, 
the judge and the coroner, one would have expected re- 
sults from the hunt for the murderer. The three searchers 
rode into Antelope Basin after twenty-four hours on the 
trail, silent, travel-stained, entirely non-committal in man- 
ner. Henry Worth immediately held a coroner’s inquest 
in the saloon. The major portion of the population of 
Antelope Basin attended, but at that, there was no over- 
flow into the plaza. The Basin was only a tiny hamlet. 

The proceedings were of an informality peculiar to the 
Basin country and to the independent, law free folk who 
dwelt among the mighty hills. It was mid-afternoon 
when Henry poked his head out the door of the saloon 
to see if any one else were coming. There was. A man 
was crossing the plaza in a Ford runabout. He pulled up 
before Henry’s Place and got out of the little car carefully. 

“Good afternoon, Worth,” he said, “I’m going to have 
another try at your horses. I can’t forget that Devonsher- 
Arabian strain.” 

Henry’s glance was slow and serene. He stood for a 
moment in a deliberate contemplation of the newcomer, 
who returned the saloon keeper’s stare in kind. 

This was Peter Colbaith, the Englishman for whom 
Eve Devonsher had done battle. He looked to be about 
thirty-five years of age, a big-framed man, who limped 
slightly as he got out of the car and whose right hand 
showed a bad scar as he closed the difficult door. He was 
blond, with a high-bridged nose, deepset blue eyes, close- 
clipped light hair and a sensitive mouth. © 
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“Come in, Major Colbaith,” said Henry finally. “We're 
just going to hold the inquest over Angus Duncan.” 

“Over Angus Duncan! And what happened to 
Angus?” asked Peter, following Henry into the dim 
interior of the saloon. 

“Well,” the quarter-breed’s low voice hushed the chatter 
of the Basin population, “if you sit down, you'll hear all 
about it. Or do you want to see the body first? It’s in F 
the back room!” 

“No,” replied Peter, “I don’t care to see the body. I'll 
sit here, beside my friend Brownell, if I may.” 

The room was filled with chairs and benches from the 
schoolhouse. Sid moved his huge body to make scant 
room on the bench he occupied before the bar. Henry 
moved to his accustomed place behind the bar. ““We might 
as well begin,” he said. 

“You'd look more natural with your apron on, Henry,” 
suggested Judge Jones, from his perch on a beer keg near 
the back door. 

Henry did not reply, “Sid,” he directed, “you tell the 
folks just how you found the body and what Minnie said 
to you.” ; 

Sid began in his mellow voice and told his story clearly, 
every face in the dusky room turned toward him. Henry 
lighted the angle lamp above the bar, while the sheriff 
talked, and the interior of the saloon showed forth in the 
pale yellow glow. It was a simple room, with crude log 
walls, studded with horseshoes and moth-eaten pelts. 
The bat, however, was a recent importation, of ornate 
mahogany. © 
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“Doc,” said Henry, absently wiping the shining surface _ 


of the bar with a grey tawel, “tell what killed Angus.” 

“A rifle shot through the mouth,” came Doc Peabody’s 
gentle voice in reply. 

“Medicine is a wonderful science,” chuckled the judge. 

“Judge, you tell where we hunted, yesterday and today,” 
directed Henry, imperturbably. 

“Well, we scouted all over Sioux Hog Back on our 
hands and knees and we found nothing. No use going 
into fruitless details, that I can see. By the way, Henry, 
that old gun of yours behind the bar is a .44, isn’t it?” 

“Yes! Here it is!’ Henry stooped to lift the rifle 
from its accustomed place. He rose with a blank expres- 
sion. “It’s gone!” 

The room was silent for a moment. Then the judge 
asked: “You folks have an old .44 haven't you, Mary 
Devonsher ?” 

A thin-faced, grey-haired woman near the outer door, 
nodded. “Yes, but Eve took it with her to France. It 
was her father’s and she’s fond of it.” 

“Heard from Eve since she left, Mary?” asked the 
judge. 

Eve’s mother shook her head and a deep flush changed 
her tan skin to orange. “She said she wouldn’t write.” 

The judge turned to Colbaith. “You made trouble for 
this valley, Major, when you tried to buy horses.” 

“I know I didn’t succeed in buying horses because 
you made the price prohibitive.” Peter’s voice matched 
Henry’s in its casualness. 

The judge went on, rubbing his fringe of whiskers 
reflectively, ‘When Eve Devonsher undertook to tell 
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the men of the Basin country that they were traitors to 
the Allies, she went too far. It sounded as if she were 
more pro-British than pro-American. Didn’t help her to 
get mad, either. Eve has the Devonsher temper.’ 

“It’s the worst temper I ever heard of!” cried Minnie 
Duncan, unexpectedly. “Don’t you all remember the time 
she took a shot at me when we were in the eighth grade? 
She was flag bearer. It was right after her father—” | 

Mary Devonsher interrupted. “You said a horse 
thief’s daughter had no business carrying the flag for 
Decoration Day. She grabbed the gun from Angus 
Duncan who was color guard. She didn’t get a chance to 
shoot. Angus was too quick. Don’t start a lie about Eve, 
Minnie Duncan!’ 

“No, that ain’t fair, Min,” said Sid Brownell. “And it 
don’t help poor Angus any. Does anybody know of any 
enemies Angus had?” 

“Devonshers and Duncans hated each other from way 
back!” suggested Henry. 

Mary Devonsher jumped to her feet. “How in the 
name of sense can you try to bring us Devonshers into 
this?” she cried. 

“Sit down, Mary,” said the judge. ‘You aren’t a 
Devonsher any more than I am.” 

“My daughter’s one and I’m not going to stand for this. 
That poor girl hasn’t a friend to stand up for her. And 
I’ll bet there’s not a person in this room she hasn’t done a 
favor for. Yes, you too, Minnie Duncan! She could 
have married Angus if she’d wanted to. And she 
wouldn’t take him away from you.” : 
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“She thought she was too good for him!” Minnie’s 
voice was deeply bitter. 

“And she was!” Eve’s mother went on. “That’s right, 
all of you! Keep silent! She tried to keep you all from 
making hogs of yourselves when you saw how much the 
major liked the Arab strain in your horses. And who put 
that strain there but Dave Devonsher, her father? Well, 
I’m her friend, and her mother beside, and I tell you Eve’s 
in France where some of you horse fanciers ought to be 
this minute.” 


“I’m her friend too, Mrs. Devonsher,” said Peter Col- 
baith, in his quiet drawl. 

Judge Jones crossed his boney knees and turned his one 
eye on the Englishman. 

“How come, Major?” he demanded suddenly. 

As far as the assemblage knew there was no reason 
why the Englishman should answer the judge’s abrupt 
question. Peter never had answered any one’s questions 
during his month’s visit in April. That is, unless he had 
talked to Eve. However, to every one’s surprise, Peter 
began to talk and Antelope Basin listened eagerly. Even 
Minnie took her sodden handkerchief from her eyes. 

Said Peter, “I’d be Miss Devonsher’s friend if for no 
other reason than that she showed herself to be such a 
friend to the Allied cause. But I’m also her friend be- 
cause she’s such an altogether wonderful person.’ 

“That's all right,” grunted the judge. “But, as we say 
out here, stranger, before you ‘light and look to your 
saddle,’ tell us who you are.” 

Peter's lips twitched. “Your question is quite in order, 
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of course. But before I answer it may I ask if we aren’t 
delaying the coroner’s verdict ?”’ 

“Might seem so,” agreed Judge Jones, his one eye 
twinkling, “but Angus isn’t in a hurry any more and the 
longest way round is often the shortest way home!” 

“There is little to tell about me,’ Peter’s gaze on the 
judge was curiously intent, while his voice drawled. “TI 
was obliged to get out of the trenches for a bit, I was in 
Washington on business and as I know a little about 
horses, I came out here to buy some.” 

“Of course, we knew that much!” It was Sid Brownell 
who spoke. “Let’s get on with the party, Judge.” 

Judge Jones did not seem to hear Sid. ‘What are you 
when you aren’t soldiering, Major?” he urged Peter. 

“Oh! Oh, yes! That! You see, Judge, it’s a bit 
difficult for us to remember that there ever was anything 
but soldiering. Before 1914 I was by way of being 
secretary to a member of Parliament.”’ 

“Huh! Sounds sort of harmless!’ sniffed the judge. 

“The Duncans and the Devonshers,”—Henry Worth 
leaned over the bar and stared at Angus’ body, in full 
view through the rear door, “always was enemies.” 

“Eve’s in France, Henry,” said the judge, abruptly. 

“Who’s heard from her?” demanded Henry, shaking 
out the bar towel. “Not even her own mother!’ 

“But why pick on Eve, Henry?” protested Sid 
Brownell. “Just like the major says, she’s an awful fine 
girl, and she done a lot for Antelope Basin. Nobody 
minded her temper. That was just the Devonsher mark. 
She got the new schoolhouse here and she organized the 
Red Cross here. She put up a better fight than any of us 
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to keep up the old standard of horse breeding. I'll admit — 


she went crazy with regard to our sales to Major Colbaith 
but I don’t like to see you slurring her that way, Henry.” 

“Vou talk as if that was all there was to it, dad!” cried 
Minnie. “I don’t care if the Devonshers did own this 
valley once and if old Carter Devonsher was called a big 
man, both he and Dave did shady things and Dave was 
shot for a horse thief !’’ 

Mrs. Devonsher again jumped to her feet. But the 
judge turned a kindly eye on her. “Sit down, Mary! It 
isn’t as if you hadn’t lived through worse than this. We'll 
let everybody get everything off their chests. Henry, why 
are you picking on Eve?” 

Henry shook his head and his eyes returned the judge’s 
look squarely. “I don’t know why, Judge. I have the 
feeling. I can’t get her out of my mind. And she took 
the .44 with her! And I’m as sure as I stand here that 
Eve was out of her head when she left the Basin. Don’t 
you remember how she stood up at that Red Cross meeting 
she’d called us all to and said we were all traitors and no 
better than the Germans and worse than profiteers. And 
she fixed it so we couldn’t sell horses to the British, didn't 
she, Major Colbaith?” 

The major nodded. ‘Yes, she did us a good turn. I 
Was angry at you, myself.” 

Judge Jones snorted violently. “Too bad about the 
way the British have to economize! Why didn’t you ask 
for charity and be done with it, Major? If you’d passed 
the hat, we’d have helped England out!” 

Peter flushed but his voice did not lose its drawl. 
“Miss Devonsher’s ability to see the war selflessly was one 
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of the several things that made her so startlingly different 
from the rest of the Basin.”’ 

There was a silence in the saloon for a moment, during 
which all eyes turned toward Angus’ rigid body seen 
through the open door. Then the judge said abruptly, 
“Henry, why would a sensible woman like Eve try to take’ 
a rifle with her to France? She'd know it couldn’t be 
done.” 

Henry nodded. “Just what I was wondering.” 

“And,” the judge went on, “what became of your .44, 
Henry? When did you see it, last?” 

Henry shook his head, thoughtfully. “I don’t know 
that I’ve seen it since the new bar came in last month. I 
hung it under here and haven't seen it since that I recall.” 

Doc Peabody cleared his throat. “I don’t want to lay 
suspicions on anybody, but Henry I guess you've forgot- 
ten that you were cleaning the .44 about a week ago when 
I came in for drink at midnight. It was the night the 
Miller’s baby came and I was tired and saw a light in 
here and took a chance on you being awake.” 

“That’s right!’ exclaimed Henry. “The coyotes got 
my Spanish rooster the night before. I hadn’t any 
cartridges for my other guns and thought I’d try the old 
.44, That gun is out in the chicken house, up under the 
eaves. You go out and fetch it for me, Bear,” addressing 
a member of the jury. 

There was silence during the few moments of Bear’s 
absence. When he returned with the rifle, Sid Brownell 
gave an audible sigh. ‘Which gets us nowhere!” he 
grunted. “Well, what next, Henry?” 

Henry moved a little restlessly. “That’s all the evidence 
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there seems to be. If the jury hasn’t anything different to 
say, I'll render a verdict of death by a .44 bullet fired by 
an unknown person. And I suggest to the sheriff that he 
get busy. The person that killed poor Angus can’t be far 

from the Basin. You'd better not delay the zuneeay 
Minnie. It’s getting awful hot weather.” 

“The funeral will be tomorrow morning,” said Minnie’s 
mother, “at eleven o’clock. Services at the house. Sid’s 
going to sing at the grave.”’ 

Peter Colbaith, after leaving his runabout in. Sid’s 
garage, walked in the twilight across the plaza to Devon- 
sher’s Hotel. There were three or four ranchers, the 
stage driver and Judge Jones seated at the long dining- 
room table when he entered. Mrs. Devonsher was not to 
be seen. The supper was served by the Chinese cook. 
An animated conversation among the men ceased only 
for a moment when the Englishman entered. They 
paused long enough to greet him and to pass him the 
meat platter. After he had served himself, Major 
Colbaith spoke to the judge. 

“Ts the course of justice really as casual as the—er— 
coroner would have it seem?” 

“What does Henry know about handling a murder 
case!’ exclaimed the judge. ‘No one expects him to. 
Sid and I always take care of such cases, when they occur 
once in a decade or so.” 

“He's a peculiar looking chap,” suggested Peter. 

“Henry's quarter Indian,” said one of the ranchers. 

The judge was examining his dish of prunes through a 
pair of spectacles he donned for the purpose. “I wish 
Mary Devonsher would get a German hate on prunes,” he 
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said. “I knew Henry’s father and remember his grand- 
father’s reputation as 4 preacher.” 

“A preacher ?’’ asked Peter. 

“Yes sir! Henry Worth’s grandfather was old Elias 
Worth, a missionary to the Indians back in the forties. 
His headquarters was up at Fort Jason on what was then 
British territory. Carter Devonsher had charge of an 
English fur trading fort up there. It was a big concern, 
self sustaining, you know, with farms and saw mills and 
such attached. Old Carter was a big chief, with power of 
life and death over every one employed by him. There 
were a lot of Indians, some of them converts. One of the 
squaws, a Sioux, a mighty smart woman, acted as an 
interpreter there for a good many years. There were 
practically no white women in this part of the world, then. 
Lord! how hungry men used to get for the sight of one!” 

The judge shook his head reminiscently, then went on. 
“Tt was as ordinary as breathing then foremen to take a 
squaw to live with. And finally, old Elias slipped a cog 
and took this interpreter squaw into his tepee. They had 
ason, John. John followed Carter Devonsher down here, 
after his mother died. Old Carter never would speak to 
him. John married Mamie Sullivan, an old Irish trapper’s 
daughter and Henry is their child. Everybody likes 
Henry, though he has some real Indian traits. He’s 
pleasant and obliging. That’s Irish. But he is as spiteful 
as—as an Indian.” 

Peter Colbaith looked thoughtfully around the vast, log- 
walled apartment that once had been the main room in 
Carter Devonsher’s ranch house. It was of noble propor- 
tions, beamed with huge, unsplit spruce trunks. 
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“T wonder how Carter Devonsher came to leave British 
territory for this?’ he murmured. 

“Something queer about it nobody ever did get the 
straight of,” said the stage-driver. 

“He was mixed up in the international politics of those 
times.” The judge took off his spectacles and with a 
resigned sigh, attacked the dish of prunes. 

The stage-driver loosened his richly studded rider’s belt 
and poured himself another cup of coffee. “We never 
did hear,” he looked at thé judge, “why the Duncans 
always hated the Devonshers.” 

The old man fixed his eye on Peter and gulped down the 
last of the prunes but he did not make any comment, nor 
did he speak again until the ranchers had left the tavern 
and the judge, the major and Mrs. Devonsher were sitting 
alone watching the Chinaman clear the table. No one 
spoke until Lee Fu had slammed the kitchen door behind 
him. Then the judge, his one eye twinkling, looked at 
Mrs. Devonsher. 

“Mary, do you believe in ghosts? Sounds like the old 
days when Dave Devonsher was riding these hills; all 
this horse running and gun play.” 

Mary flushed. “It’s not a thing to joke about, Judge. 
Especially with a stranger here.” 

The judge unbuttoned his blue denim jumper and 
stretched his long thin legs, all booted and spurred, toward 
the stove. June nights were cold in this mountain 
country. He smiled at Peter, showing tobacco stained 
teeth. 

“Why don’t you say a foreigner, Mary? He’s a bloody 
Britisher and we naturally despise all such.” He gave 
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Mary no opportunity to reply. “You know, Major, Mary 
isn’t a Basinite. She's still from Boston. She’s still the 
schoolma’am Dave Devonsher married thirty years ago. 
Pil bet this minute she’s thinking how her folks licked 
yours at Bunker Hill.” 

- “T’m not anything of the kind, Willy Jones!” cried 
Mary Devonsher. “I’m thinking that you’re the queerest, 
most disagreeable old man in Wyoming. Haven't I 
trouble enough without your rasping me in addition?” 

“You have had trouble, Mary! More than your share,” 
said the judge with unexpected gentleness. “Still, Eve 
makes up for a lot of things. Mary, did Eve seem all 
right when she left you?’ He tapped his bald head 
significantly. 

Mary hesitated, looking at Peter. There was something 
racial about Mary Devonsher, in spite of the work care 
and worry had done on her features ; something fine in the 
chiseling of her nose, in the deep set of her eyes, in the 
modeling of her long chin. The Englishman leaned 
toward her, holding his short pipe in his scarred hand. 
He spoke earnestly. 

“Mrs. Devonsher, I have a most friendly interest in 
your daughter. She’s—she’s—well, as was said this 
afternoon, she’s rather tremendous, don’t you know! If 
you feel that all is not well with her, it would make me 
happy to try to help her. I have connections in France 
that might be useful.” 

“T don’t hesitate about you, Major Colbaith,’’ replied 
Mary, “any more than I do about the judge. He’s a 
lawyer and I don’t trust his questions.” 

“You can trust me about Eve,’ the judge said coolly, 
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“Tf I had both my eyes and ten years less to carry, I'd 
have married Eve.” 

Nobody commented on this, but after a long contempla- 
tion of the judge’s remaining eye Mary said slowly, 
“When Eve left here that night she was angry as I'd 
never seen her before. Not a raging anger but a white, 
silent anger that didn’t belong to a Devonsher. Nobody, 
not even I, knows what Eve has suffered from the things 
Dave did. You see, Major, Eve had a fine heritage that 
somehow has turned yellow. And its tortured her.” 

Mary rose as she finished speaking and deliberately 
turned out one of the two lamps that lighted the vast 
toom. The judge grunted and with a short “Goodnight!” 
slammed out of the hotel. Peter went across the hall to 
his room. 


CHAPTER II 
THE BEAR HUNT 


Pe cemetery kay at the foot of Grey Bull Mountain 
overlooking Antelope Basin and in turn was over- 
looked by all the towering blue and orange peaks that 
caught the sailing clouds for miles about. It was wind- 
swept, cactus and sage brush grown, but it was carefully. 
fenced and well dotted with monuments. 

The services at Angus Duncan’s grave were simple. 
The minister prayed. The crowd stood with bowed 
heads. The wind swept down from the hills with a 
thousand cool scents, and after a long silence, Minnie, in 
a choking voice, said, “Dad! Sing!” 

Peter Colbaith had heard Sid Brownell sing many times 
during his previous stay in Antelope Basin. Sid’s singing 
was one of the institutions of that part of Wyoming. 
The sheriff was possessed of a tenor voice of a peculiarly 
heart searching quality. Peter had heard many better 
voices. None that so moved him. And though Sid’s 
repertoire was not small, on public occasions he was 
always called upon to sing the same song. It was on the 
surface a preposterous ditty called “The Oregon Trail.” 

28 
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No one knew whence came the air but it was one of haunt- 
ing melody. Perhaps Sid had evolved it himself. Cer- 
tainly he and he alone had set the words to the music. And 
these words consisted of an endless repetition of the 
phrase “The Oregon Trail!’ It was not a song, but a 
chant, a chant of extraordinary significance to these people 
of the plains. Peter had seen it move them as he had 
seen great oratory move crowds. What memories it 
evoked in them, what dreams, one could not put into 
words. Yet Peter felt that in some way he must have a 
vague kinship of the spirit to these Wyomingites. For _ 
he too had been thrilled by Sid’s song. War-worn as he 
was, racially old, disillusioned, heartsick over the world’s 
failure, still Sid’s chant of the pioneers had power to 
thrill him. 

And so, at Minnie’s request, the sheriff lifted his great 
chest, swallowed two or three times and opened his lips 
that a flood of silver melody might pour forth. 

“The Oregon Trail! The Oregon Trail! 
The Oregon Trail! The Oregon Trail!’ 

Bowed heads were lifted. Minnie ceased to twist her 
wet handkerchief and raised her blue eyes to the peaks. 
The little crowd about the grave swayed lightly to the 
enchanting, solemn rhythm. A humming accompaniment 
filled the air. Peter himself, eyes on the black crest. of 
Battle Mountain, swayed and hummed with gaze that saw 
from Vimy Ridge to the Black Hole of Calcutta and 
thence round the world to the colony which Carter Devon- 
sher had helped to build. 

Henry Worth was standing beside the sheriff. His 
trim, hard body was tense. His grey eyes, deep set above 
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the high cheek bones, burned with a curious brilliant light. 
He was not singing but his thin lips twitched. Suddenly, 
after the chant had continued until all had lost account of ° 
time, Henry’s arms shot above his head. 

“Stop it!” he roared. “Stop it! I can’t stand it. I 
don’t have to stand it!” 

He glared menacingly at Sid Brownell then turned and 
rushed toward his horse, mounted and galloped down the 
trail. 

The minister broke the astounded silence by dropping 
a clod of clay and sand on the coffin. Minnie and her 
mother turned away and the other womenfolk followed. 
Peter watched the filling of the grave, then joined the 
group of men who gathered around the horses. 

“Henry is plain crazy in spots,’ Doc Peabody was 
saying. 

“Well, Doc,” said a rancher, ‘‘you’ve got to remember 
that Henry always did get more excited over The Oregon 
Trail than other tunes though he howls overall of them. 
He told me once that his grandfather used to sing that 
tune.”’ 

“T. worked that tune up myself,” declared Sid, 
indignantly, “as everybody knows.” 

“You might have worked it up on something you'd 
heard and forgotten,” insisted the rancher. 

The sheriff, with a disdainful snort, looked round at the 
men who had not been drafted out of Antelope Basin. 

“IT want a couple of you to go with me on a bear hunt 
up back of Grey Bull,” he said. “The ranchers can take 
care of the war gardens. Me, I’m going on a bear hunt.” 

“T’ll go,’ Peter Colbaith spoke suddenly. “It will be a 
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new sort of sport for me, you know. I’ve hunted almost 
every animal but bear, and I have a month of idleness on 
my hands.” 

Sid looked at the Englishman doubtfully. Judge Jones 
settled the matter. “You take the major and me, Sid. 
We can be spared better than any other manflesh round 
here. We Basinites are just lousy profiteers but we did ~ 
agree we'd get the plaza and rest of the Basin under the 
plow. The season is awful late, and I’m no rancher.” 

'“That’s agreeable to me,” said Sid. “Major, I can fit 
you with a couple of horses. Judge, you grub-stake 
yourself for a week. I'll do the same for the major and 
me. I suppose you'll guarantee you can stand the trip?” 
looking the Englishman over. “It will be some rough.” 

“I’ve lived—er—some rough, the last three years,” 
drawled Peter, going over to crank the runabout. 

Two hours later, the sheriff, trailing a pack mule, him- 
self mounted on a huge grey horse, led the way past the 
cemetery over the left shoulder of Grey Bull into the 
Forest Reserve. He was followed by the judge on a 
wiry bay mare and Peter on a blue roan. They, too, led 
pack horses. They made camp at sunset in a valley above 
the spruce line, a valley of black shadows and tiny 
missHapen cedars with a bloodred sky set like a lid over- 
head. . 

The judge cared for the horses. Peter made coffee. 
Sid cooked bacon and in the twilight they sat round the 
tiny fire to eat. 

“Where are you going, Sid?” asked the judge. 

“T’m the only one left alive that knew Dave Devonsher’s 
hidden camp in these ranges,’ said the sheriff. “I’m 
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going to look in his hunting ground for the horse thief 
that shot Angus Duncan. We're not ten miles from the 
old Mormon trail into Utah that Dave used. It’s all 
grown up by now. Nobody’s used it or seen it for twenty 
years. But it’s the only way I know that could be used 
to run horses out of this country. It’s a darned hard way 
to find, too. A landslide hid this end of it ten years ago.” 

“Tf you're the only one left that knows about it and it’s 
all blocked up, what makes you think it’s being used 
now?” The judge rubbed his whisker fringe thought- 
fully. 

“Eve Devonsher knows about it. She got me to bring 
her up here when she was just a kid.” 

“T thought you were friendly to, Eve,” said the judge. 

“T’m the sheriff of this county,” returned Sid. 

The judge grunted, “You couldn’t touch a hair of a 
Devonsher’s head, Sid.” 

There was a silence round the fire, then Peter said, 
“But, sheriff, she’s a woman and this is a man’s work, 
running horses. And for all Miss Devonsher’s spirit, she 
wasn’t an Amazon.” 

“That’s what she’d be doing it on, spirit. She’s got all 
of her father’s and her grand father’s.” 

“But why should she do it?” insisted Peter. 

“God knows! All the Devonshers go loco. I’d guess 
it was the row with the Basin and Howard Freeman’s 
quitting ker,” said Sid. 

“Howard Freeman is principal of the school. He’s at 
Laramie at the college for the summer,” explained the 
judge. “A Harvard man. One of the refined kind. He 
and Eve got engaged.” 
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“T met him,’ Peter nodded. “He tried to sell me his 
horse. He didn’t more than double the normal value. I 
might have taken it if Miss Devonsher hadn’t interfered.” 

The judge and the sheriff grinned and the Englishman 
drawled on, “If I’d known you had Miss Devonsher in 
mind, I.wouldn’t have come. Have you any proof that 
she’s not in France?” 

Sid shrugged his great shoulders and the meal was 
finished in silence. 

At dawn they were on their trailless way again. They 
dropped into blue spruce forests, they threaded yellow 
canyons, they slid down mountains of crimson clay. At 
noon Sid paused before a wall of tumbled rock that 
blocked an aspen-grown canyon they had followed for an 
hour. 

“Yonder’s the slide,” he said. “Now the question is, 
can you get horses over it? Let’s make medicine about 
ad 

The judge and Peter dismounted with the alacrity bred 
by hunger. Nor did they permit the sheriff to begin the 
medicine pow-wow until a huge meal had been disposed 
of and the three lay at rest beside the little creek that 
gurgled from under the mountainside and rushed in green 
foam down among the aspens. 

“Sid,” exclaimed the judge, lighting a cigarette, “this is 
a mighty nice pleasure jaunt and I never saw a spot that 
I liked better than this for a camp. Outside of that, you 


_ are clean loco.” 


“Maybe lam. Anyhow, I got a hunch. I can’t explain 
my hunches, but generally something comes of ’em. I 
know it looks as if it was impossible for anybody to run 
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horses through here. But I’ve got a feeling about it and 
about Eve. I wish I wasn’t so devilish fat. I’d work up 
to the =P of the slide and see how far it extends up the 
canyon.” 

“T can do that”’ said Peter, “if you'll have fatieries with 
a rather putterish job.” 

“Tsn’t your leg still pretty tricky ?’”’ asked the iden 

“Not at all,’ drawled Peter, a sudden additional reserve 
in his manner. He rose and pulled off his coat, exposing 
the gaunt lines of his great shoulders and chest. 

There were no reserves too deep for the judge. 
“You're carrying a lot less weight than normal, aren’t 
you, Major?” he inquired. “How'd that happen?” 

Peter seemed not to hear. He tightened his belt and 
started toward the beetling front of broken stone. At that 
moment, a horse neighed from a clump of cedars across 
the creek. The major paused and looked at his com- 
panions. They rose and without a word the three forded 
the creek and strode rapidly across the hundred yards of 
cactus-grown broken ground between the stream and the 
little grove. The cedars formed a thick border around a 
space perhaps fifty feet in diameter, blue green cones 
fencing a smooth floor of purple gravel. Two horses 
were tethered to an old spruce log in the middle of the 
circle. A woman stood with one foot on the log, hands 
in the pockets of her Norfolk coat, watching the three 
men as they entered her stronghold. 

There were no immediate greetings. Peter drew a deep 
breath. It was Eve Devonsher. Riding breeches made 
her look very thin, very tall. She was bareheaded, with 
curly auburn hair cut short. Its color was glorious 
against the green cedar. Her face was thin and she was 
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very much tanned. Her wide blue eyes were curiously 
full of light. Her lips were humorous, sensitive, sad. 

The wind sighed through the cedars, ruffling Eve’s hair 
in a thousand lights. Rubies and topaz, thought Peter. 

“Hello, Sid!” said Eve. 

“Hello, Eve!’ returned the judge and the sheriff in 
chorus. 

“You too, Major!” added Eve, her eyes dancing. 

“Even I, Miss Devonsher,” agreed Peter. 

“T hope you had a good dinner,” continued Eve. 

The judge looked at a quarter of venison hanging in 
the branches of a cedar. “Brought some antelope with 
you from France, I see.”’ 

“It’s closed season for antelope.”’ The sheriff spoke 
with a vacuous sort of eagerness. “That could get you 
into trouble, Eve.” 

“Yes,” said Eve, simply, “it could.” 

“T say!” exclaimed Peter, “this is a jolly little camp! 
However did you find it?” 

“T remembered it,” Eve looked clearly into his eyes. 
“T saw it once when I was a child and ever since whenever 
I’ve been in trouble, I’ve longed to come here and be 
alone. I’ve thought of it as a sort of fairy ring where 
trouble couldn’t enter.” 

“You gave out you were going to France, Eve!” 
pfotested Sid. 

“Yes,” replied Eve, “I did.” 

“Well, darn it, Eve,” cried the judge, rubbing his 
blind eye vigorously, “we don’t want to butt into your 
camp. You come over to ours and talk.’ 

“Have you had lunch?” asked Peter. 
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Eve shook her head. 

“Come along. We'll feed you,” urged Judge Jones. 

One of her horses was saddled. Eve untethered him 
and swung into the saddle. Sid looked at her uneasily. 
“You're sure coming over to our camp, Eve!” 

Eve laughed. “Yes, Sid, ’'m coming. Lead on!’ She 
followed the three men closely. But when she reached 
their camp she made no move to dismount. 

The judge looked up at her with a smile. “Light, 
stranger, and look to your saddle,” he said. 

Eve smiled in return. “I don’t know your camp, 
stranger.” 

Sid kicked at the Endiieiae fire uneasily. Peter 
limped up to Eve’s horse and put his scarred hand on the | 
pommel of her saddle. The lines of suffering and disil- 
lusion around his eyes were startlingly clear in the 
sunlight. 

“T assure you, Miss Devonsher,” he said, “that you are 
entirely a free agent. You can dismount without a 
qualm.” 

“That's right, Eve. The Britisher won't let us run 
you,” snorted the judge. 

Eve appeared not to hear Judge Jones. She nodded to 
Peter and jumped from her saddle. 

“I’m not going to eat, though, strangers,” she said. _ 

“T said ‘look to your saddle,’ didn’t I,” growled tie 
judge. 

“Yes, Judge, but you see, you're not a real Wyomingite. 
You've only lived in Antelope Basin for forty years. It’s 
not long enough to make us trust your grub, fully. Mean- 
ing no harm,” added Eve with her ready laugh. 
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The judge grinned, showing his yellow teeth. “Well, - 
sit down, anyhow. The major there keeps company 
manners and I know he’d rather be off that game leg.” 

Eve, the long reins looped round her elbow, perched on 
a tall boulder beside the creek. Peter found one near 
her. The sheriff and the judge squatted before her, their 
backs against the wall of the mountain slide. 

“Go ahead, Judge,” urged Sid. 

“Yes, I was going to suggest that the judge conduct the 
investigation,’ agreed Eve. “Sid would be sure to: tell 
me what it’s all about and it may take me as much as a 
quarter of an hour to see where little old Willy Jones is 
heading.”’ j 

“You aren’t in any hurry, are you, Eve?” grinned the 
judge. 

“Well, yes, I was, but it’s quite all right. I can go 
another time,” replied Eve, politely. 

“Just where were you going, if I might ask?’ The 
old lawyer’s one eye was dancing with enjoyment. 

“To France. But there really is no hurry.” 

“Due southwest to France, eh? That's interesting.” 

“Isn't it!’ The corners of Eve's lips deepened. ‘By 
the way, Judge, question for question, where were you 
people going?” 

“Us? O, we are on a bear hunt. Or, so Sid says. 
That horse of yours looks tired, Eve.’’ 

“Tt is tired, Willy Jones.”’ 

“You don’t treat my grey hairs with respect, Eve, I’m 
glad to observe. And speaking of hair, how come you 
to cut yours? It was your best beauty.” 
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“France! Beauty rhymes with cootie,” returned Eve. 
“Do come to the point, Judge.” 

“Which point ?” 

“That's what I want to know. After all, I’m a free 
agent and I can see no reason why I should submit myself 
to this silly kind of thing. Why not go along on your 
bear hunt and leave me to my vacation?” 

“Eve,” asked the judge with a sudden change of voice, 
“did you-know that about two weeks ago your mother 
sold your old Princess mare to Angus Duncan?” 

Eve flushed. ‘I wouldn’t have had Angus Duncan 
have that mare for a thousand dollars.” 

“Why not, Eve?” 

“Because he’s yellow, like his father and grandfather 
before him.” 

“Come now, Eve! Just because the Duncans were a 
little stingy, is no reason for calling them yellow.” 

“Suit yourself, Judge,’ Eve’s eyes were no longer full 
of light. “But the Duncans shall not keep Princess, if I 
have to shoot her. I can’t understand mother’s selling 
her so. She knew how I felt. Unless—” her face 
darkened more and more. The pupils of her eyes 
enlarged until it seemed to Peter that the iris had disap- 
peared entirely. 

“Unless what, Eve?” the judge rubbed his whiskers. 

“That’s something you'll never know, for all your 
unquenchable curiosity, Judge. But quite confidentially, 
I say to you that I hate Angus Duncan with all the 
strength there is in me.” 

Sid cleared his throat. 

_ “Keep out of it, Sid,” the judge spoke sharply. “We 
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all knew you didn’t like him. You did have a row with 
him though, about the prices he asked Major Colbaith for 
horses.” 

“Ves, I did,’ agreed Eve. “But I hated him before 
that. Sid knows it. Silly cat as Minnie is, I begged Sid 
not to let her marry Angus. No one should have married 
him. His line should die out.” 

“Whew!” breathed the judge. His one piercing eye 
travelled over Eve’s deeply flushed face. She returned 
his stare, unafraid, angry, impatient. 

“Hasn't this lasted long enough, Judge? I don’t like to 
think of anything by the name of Duncan.” 

“Maybe you'd not be interested in learning then, Eve, 
that we found Angus’ body in the old branding corral on 
Sioux Hog Back the morning after some one ran off his 
stallion and two mares.” 

All the deep color receded from Eve's face. She slid 
slowly from her perch on the rock and stood staring at the 
judge. The little creek rushed noisily into the aspens. 
Peter moistened his lips. His heart thudded heavily. 

“Oh!” said Eve. “Oh!” 

“T guess you'd better go back down to the Basin with us, 
Eve,” suggested the sheriff. 

Eve raised her eyebrows. “I’ve not the slightest inten- 
tion of going back with you, Sid.” 

“T guess you'll have to, Eve. You know, Eve, I feel 
bad about this. I always did like you—” 

Eve cut the sheriff’s lumbering apology short. “O, be 
quiet, Sid! Major Colbaith, why did you let them bring 
you on an errand like this?” 

“I thought you were in France,” replied Peter. 
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“I wish I were,’ Eve spoke with a sudden, twisted 
smile. “I think I’d better be starting for there now.” 
Quick as the thought she vaulted into the saddle. 

With astonishing agility, the sheriff was on his feet, his 
hand on Eve’s bridle. 

“Wait a minute, sheriff!’ exclaimed Peter, without 
stirring from his seat. “On what grounds are you taking 
Miss Devonsher back to Antelope Basin?” 

“She’s got an antelope over there, hasn’t she?” 
demanded the judge. 

“Don’t be idiotic, Willy Jones,” cried Eve. “You gave 
me antelope steak not six months ago.” . 

“You're coming with or without force, just the same,” 
Sid’s voice was dogged. 

“No one is going to use force, you know,’ drawled 
Peter, mildly. 

“You aren’t bullying Tommies here, Major,” suggested 
the judge. 

“O, I know that!” drawled Peter. “I’m only watching 
two men bully one woman. Miss Devonsher, would 
you allow me to have a short private conversation with 
your” 

“O, no, you don’t!” exclaimed Sid. 

“What's the idea?’’ asked the judge, suddenly. 

“Come now, men!’’ Peter still did not move from his 
rock and his voice still dragged, but for some reason the 
sheriff and the judge flushed. “Come now! You've jolly 
well bungled the whole affair. Go over by the horses 
where you can’t hear what I say for five minutes, will 
you? You know that Miss Devonsher can’t get away 


from you.” 
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Eve watched her old neighbors curiously as they moved - 
slowly to obey the major’s thinly veiled command. But 
she did not speak. Peter rose and came to stand beside her 
horse’s head. 

“You know, Miss Devonsher, it’s a nasty situation. If 
I were you I’d go back and clean it up.” 

“I’d rather shoot myself now,” said Eve. “I’m sick 
of nasty situations. And the mere fact that I know Dve 
been a fool won’t help me endure this a whit easier.” 

“If I were you I’d go back, voluntarily,” repeated the 
major. 

“Why?” demanded Eve. 

“Because—”’ he hesitated, ““because the big ones always 
do. I mean, the very big people always can take punish- 
ment. The bigger they are, the more they can stand. 
Like your Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Punishment! What makes you think I shall go back 
to that?’ Eve’s nostrils quivered. 

“T mean that to a person like you merely having Judge 
Jones quiz you is punishment. And if you go back, there 
will be a great deal of that sort of thing. But I am sure 
you will decide to go.” 

Eve suddenly slid from her horse and took a rapid 
turn or two up and down beside the creek. When she 
paused, finally, in front of Peter, her face was pale 
beneath the tan, her pupils contracted with pain so that 
now the iris was unbroken blue. 

“Tf you knew,” she said, “what my life had been, you’d 
not ask me to do this. You'd loan me your gun while I 
blew my brains out. I’ve lost my gun in the creek.” 

The major shook his head. “That’s not the answer. If 
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I believed it were, I could have met it that way in 
Flanders. I’m not as ignorant about you as you think. 
You went about with me a goodish bit for a month, trying 
to help me buy horses. I saw you worst your whole 
country in its effort to profiteer. And I’ve heard much 
talk about your family and you in the last few days. You 
have a curiously complex background. Some day I hope 
to understand it better.” 

“Don’t you see,” urged Eve, “that my family back- 
ground is all against me, if I go back? O, I’m tired of the 
struggle, tired! I’ve been a fool. I’m to blame for this 
immediate situation. But I’m not to blame for the things 
that led up to it. No! No! I can’t stand any more of 
it. Dll never go back.” 

“You will really go to France?” 

“No! Ill shoot myself.” 

Eve spoke with tragic sincerity. Peter drew a deep 
breath. “Why?” he asked gently. 

“There are a thousand why’s—’”’ She stared at the wall 
of the mountain slide, at the creek, at the judge and Sid, 
and at last straight into Peter’s blue eyes. “Is.this all there 
is of life? Struggle against forces too big for your” 

“I’m afraid,” agreed Peter slowly, “that that’s all there 
is.” 

“Then why go on?” 

“Would you have Germany win?” asked the major. 
“Certainly not.” 

“She will though,” returned Peter, “if there are enough 
of the Allies of your temper. My God, Miss Devonsher, 
go into the fight and take what comes! Or are the 
Devonshers all moral cowards ?”’ 
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It was a shot in the dark but Eve turned on him as 
though he had struck her in the face. “The Devonshers, 
Major Colbaith, fear not God, man, nor the devil.” 

“But do they fear life?—the common lot?” drawled 
Peter. 

Eve continued to stare at him, nostrils dilated, eyes wide 
with a fear he could not fathom. “The common lot! I 
don’t know what that is,’ she said. She turned from him 
and stood with her eyes fastened on the grove of cedars, 
the fairy ring wherein she had made her camp. She stood 
so long that Peter was swaying with the pain of his 
wounded leg before she turned and said, “Judge, if you 
will cook me a slice of antelope steak for my dinner, I'll 
agree without further protest to go back to the Basin with 
you.” 

“Start the fire, Major, and put the coffee pot on,” cried 
the judge, fording the creek as he spoke. 

Eve leaned quietly against the great rock, lost in 
troubled thought, while the preparations for the meal went 
on. 


CHAPTER III 


THE RETURN 


pp Cece Jones volunteered to break camp for Eve while 
she ate the meal he and the major had prepared. 

“There’s nothing to do,” said Eve, as she attacked the 
steak with obviously small appetite, “but to bring the 
pack-horse across the creek. He’s adorned with all my 
possessions.” 

“You'd better eat hearty!’ The judge glanced with 
disapproval at the full plate. “It’s a god-awful trail, as 
you know, and we want to work back fast.” 

“Why the haste?” asked Eve, deliberately scraping the 
remainder of her lunch into the creek and tossing the tin 
plate to Sid. 

“‘We have business to attend to,” replied Judge Jones. 

“Still, one doesn’t keep office hours on a bear hunt,” 
suggested Eve, patting her horse on the neck and looking 
to the girth before mounting. ‘What is the line up, Sid?” 

“T’ll lead,’’ replied the sheriff. ‘Major and you follow, 
judge brings up the rear with the pack-horses.” He 
turned the horses.down the creek and the little cavalcade 
jingled after him. 

41 
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Peter pushed the blue roan as close as he was able to — 
Shawnee’s cream and brown flanks, but Eve’s straight 
shoulders and lifted chin, when he caught her profile, did 
not invite speech, even had Peter been able to ride beside 
her. But he watched her with unremitting interest. 

Her coat was rolled and tied to the saddle behind her. 
She wore a dull green flannel shirt and corduroy breeches 
of the same shade. About her slender waist was a broad 
rider’s belt, studded with pale green and black arabesques. 
Her clothes had seen rough usage but they fitted her with 
an air.. Even after all these mysterious weeks in the 
forest, she was possessed of a subtle distinction that 
puzzled the Englishman now as it had when he first had 
met her. 

All the golden afternoon they rode, stopping just before 
the sun sank behind a flat topped peak, beside a rivulet in 
a valley so narrow that it was almost a canyon. 

“We'll rest here for supper and wait for moon-up,” 
said Sid. “Eve, have I your promise not to give me the 
slip?” 

“T’m going back with you, Sid.’ Eve’s voice was 
steady. ‘What I shall do after I reach the Basin is an- 
other matter.” 

“That's all right, Eve!’’ exclaimed the sheriff. ‘Ain’t 
any other woman in the Basin whose word I’d trust. 
Now you stretch your legs. Us men’ll do the cooking. 
‘You're company on this trip.”’ 

Eve laughed. “An honored guest, eh, Sid? Well, 
don’t let Willy Jones make the coffee, then. -If his legal 
knowledge is on a par with his coffee—!” 

‘Now look here, Eve!” protested the judge, slipping an 
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axe from its saddle sheath, “I don’t see why you should 
find it necessary to insult an old admirer like me. The 
major made the slumgullion you drank at noon.”’ 

Eve shook her head and smiled at the major who was 
watching her with his usual silent intentness. 

“Perhaps Sid had better do all the cooking,” she said. 
“T don’t trust the army or the law in this.’’ 

“You two go wrangle the horses,” interrupted the 
judge. “It isn’t dignified for the court to do horse 
wrangling, even if it does fry antelope steaks. By the 
way, Eve, that’s what we’re accusing you of! Shooting 
a poor innocent antelope out of season. An old timer like - 
you should at least have kept the carcass in a gunny sack.” 

“No, that ain’t what she’s arrested for,’ Sid broke in, 
deliberately. “I don’t care if she’d had ten antelope in 
her camp. I wouldn’t have taken her up for that.” 

“T don’t seem to care about the turn the conversation 
has taken!’ Eve shrugged her shoulders and started off 
with Shawnee toward a little patch of wild rye that 
glowed pale green in the sunset. Peter followed with the 
rest of the horses. “What is their great idea?” she asked 
him when they were out of earshot of the other two. 

“T suppose they wish to indict you for shooting Angus 
Duncan,” replied Peter. “It seems very irregular to me, 
but I am not conversant with American procedure in such 
matters.”’ 

“You should have observed by now’—Eve’s voice was 
cool—‘“‘that Antelope Basin is legally without form and 
void. Willy Jones, Sid Brownell and Henry Worth! 
They are our law! There will be no procedure.” 

“They are a curious trio!” agreed Peter. “From a 
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legal point of view, I suppose this is as idiotic a perform- 
ance as one will ever witness. Yet, since it is the 
established method, I’m glad you are facing it.” 

“Don’t be deceived by the irregularity of it,” exclaimed 
Eve. ‘Willy Jones has been in office for twenty-five 
years. His reputation is that he acts without fear or 
favor, that on the bench he is without bowels of compas- 
sion. As much as he can be fond of anybody, the judge is 
fond of me. Yet he would have pursued me for ten years 
had he thought I should be brought to justice. As for 
Sid and Henry! Sid does what the judge bids him, in 
order to hold office, for the judge holds this Antelope 
country in the hollow of his hand, politically. Henry 
Worth is a quarter-breed, with all the ruthlessness of the 
Indian beneath his obliging exterior.” 

Peter limped beside her, his tired eyes never leaving her 
face. “You must allow me to help you in any possible 
way,” he said. 

Eve turned to look at him. “Major Colbaith,” she 
asked abruptly, “why did you return to Antelope Basin?” 

“T wanted to follow up the Devonsher-Arabian strain. 
I’m afraid it tempted me beyond my strength.” 

Eve smiled. Her eyes were bright in the afterglow. 
“The strain is about run out,” she said. “I’m afraid you 
are wasting both your time and your strength.” 

“My adventure has not been vain,” declared the 
Englishman. “I have discovered a thoroughbred that has 
been badly broken, to be sure, but under a great strain 
such a thoroughbred will usually run true to form.” 

“What is running true to form?” demanded Eve. 

“Sort of noblesse oblige, I think,” replied Peter. 
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“You don’t know the Devonshers!” Eve’s voice sud- 
denly was passionate. “They look like pure breds. But 
they've got a streak of mongrel in them.” 

“I don’t believe it,” returned Peter, coolly. “I’m going 
to wait and see.” 

“I want you to go away. Go away and never come 
back. You can only add to my torture.” 

There was silence during which a coyote barked down 
the valley. Then Peter drawled, “You are going to need 
a friend who isn’t mixed in Antelope Basin affairs. I 
hoped you’d let me be that friend.” 

“Tt will do no good. There is a curse on us Devonshers. 
I’ve tried to break the curse. I’ve been as good, I’ve 
lived as helpful a life as I could. But the Basin won't 
have itso. There’s a curse on us.” 

“Why is there?” Peter spoke without his drawl. 

“Something inherent in us—a weakness. We all have 
it.”’ She stared at him as if she never before had seen 
him. ‘After all,’ she murmured, “you are a stranger. 
We are merely freaks to you.” 

“‘Am I only that to you?” demanded Peter. “After one 
month together, after I had shown to you a side I'd 
shown to no other woman, am I only that?” 

“How can you be other?” cried Eve. “Consider the 
circumstances in which my life is set. I dare have no 
friend but my mother.”’ 

“You cannot destroy a feeling like mine with a mere 
gesture.” Peter turned from Eve to the horses, all of 
them staked out now for a few hours’ grazing. 

“Vou are tired,” said Eve, quietly. ‘Come or go as you 
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will, Major. Right at the moment I suggest that you © 


come over to the fire and rest the game leg.”’ 

Peter followed her to the little camp. 

Supper was a silent affair. When it was finished, Eve 
withdrew beyond the glow of the fire, wrapped her 
blanket about her and lay down with her head on her 
saddle. It was an hour before the glow which heralded 
the moon outlined the distant peaks. It was another 
hour before the moon sailed free of ranges and Sid rose, 
refilled his pipe and grunted. 

“Saddle all.” 

By the time the valley was flooded with light, the little 
pack train was moving at a jog trot along the edge of the 
rivulet. Sid worked them mercilessly that night as if 
afraid that his resolution would fail him if he dallied on 
the way. The going was, however, largely down grade 
and infinitely easier than the out-trip had been. At dawn, 
they pushed round the north shoulder of Old Grey Bull 
and at sunup they were trotting through the cemetery 
past a new made grave at which Eve did not cast a glance. 

The little town with its low, gay roofed houses 
snuggled about the plaza looked very peaceful in the early 
light. So early, indeed, that only the tavern chimney 
showed smoke. But it was not to the tavern that Sid led 
the way. Instead, after leaving the cemetery, he swung to 
the right along the trail that led to the south edge of the 
plaza where the court-house and jail lay multi-colored and 
menacing. Before the broad door of the jail he dis- 
mounted. Eve’s lips curled but she did not speak. 

It was the judge who protested. “Don’t be entirely 
loco, Sid.. Take Eve over to her mother.” 


——) 
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The sheriff stood at the door, his face twisted by 
unwonted resolution. “I ain’t going to do anything of 
the sort. Angus Duncan was shot. We've got reason to 
believe Eve did the shooting. If it was anyone else we 
suspected, I’d bring ’em in and lock ’em up. It was’ my 
only child’s husband was murdered and for once, by God, 
the Brownells are going to do justice to the Devonshers! 
I don’t care what kind of threat or promise Eve puts up. 
She’s going into a cell. Eve, you get off that horse and 
come in.” 

“Light, stranger, and look to your saddle!’ ” exclaimed 
Eve without stirring. 

“Sid, you’re making a fool of yourself,” declared the 
judge. “Eve, you go on over to your mother.” 

“T’ll be there when you want me.” Eve gave the judge 
a clear glance. He nodded and turned to Sid. 

That strong arm of the law gave a huge sigh. “Well,” 
he grumbled, “Minnie and nobody else can’t say I didn’t 
try to do my full duty. I’m going home to breakfast.” 
He mounted his tired horse and rode slowly across the 
plaza, making no attempt to overtake Eve. 

There was extraordinary beauty in the spring morning 
and Eve stared about her as if she were noting the beauty 
for future reference. The cottonwood trees were silver 
filigree against the many gay tints of the low built dwell- 
ings. Rainbow filaments of clouds wove gently in and 
out among the mountain crests that were as familiar to 
Eve as the fingers of her long brown hands. The new 
turned furrows of the plaza were a rich burnt orange, the 
morning sky a delicate azure. It never had been under 
the plow, but the soil would prove rich for it had been 
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used as a corral during the many years it had been a part 
of the Devonsher ranch. Eve eyed the furrows with the 
eye of a connoisseur and when Shawnee brought up at the 
gate of the tavern corral, she still was staring at the plaza 
with a curiously wistful expression. 

When Shawnee nickered at sight of his familiar 
quarters, she dismounted and led him through the gate 
into the stable. Here she unsaddled him and gave him a 
thorough currying and cleaning, Shawnee groaning with 
the luxury of it as she proceeded. When he shone like 
satin she fed him, then laid her cheek against his for a 
moment before going slowly into the house: not through 
the kitchen where the Chinaman was preparing breakfast, 
but through the front door into the great empty living 
room. 

She pulled off her spurs and hung them on a nail 
beside the outer door. They swung jingling and as if the 
gentle sound were a known signal, Mary Devonsher, white 
faced, appeared in the opposite doorway. 

“Oh! she exclaimed. “Oh! Eve! Eve! My little 
girl!” 

She rushed across the room and Eve wrapped her 
strong arms about her mother’s frail body. Standing 
thus, she looked like a tall young lover bending over his 

‘mistress. After a moment, Mary stood back and looked 
up into Eve’s face with an expression of terrible anxiety. 

“Eve, what has happened?” 

Eve hesitated and her mother continued to watch her 
with a consuming sort of eagerness. It was Dave 
Devonsher’s face, high colored, passionate, yet it had, too, 
Mary’s own look of race, something chaste, something 
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dignified, too subtle for description. Mary never had 
pretended to understand Eve any more than she had 
understood Dave. Yet she always had trusted her 
daughter as she never had been able to trust her husband. 
And she had loved them equally well. 

As Eve continued to hesitate, her mother burst forth, 
“Don’t try to answer me, Eve! I don’t want to know. I 
just want to help you and to keep on trusting you.” 

“Mother! Mother! There’s a curse on me! I can’t 
bear to have you look so! After all these years of living 
with Devonshers haven’t you got hardened to crises?” 

“Eve, Angus Duncan was shot nearly a week ago. He 
lies buried up there, in plain sight. They didn’t find out 
anything at the coroner’s inquest but Henry Worth and 
Judge Jones made all the insinuations they could about 
you. It’s unbelieveable they could think such a thing.” 

“They would think anything about a Devonsher. I 
came back with the judge and Sid and Major Colbaith. 
They said they were bear hunting. Sid wanted to put me 
in jail at once.”’ 

“Sid!” Mary’s startled face was pitiful. “Why did 
you come back, Eve? O, if you’d only gone on to France!” 

Eve took a rapid turn or two up and down the room. 
“No,” she said, finally, “it is better this way. We'll clean 
it all up now. God grant I won’t turn coward and run.” 

“You—turn coward!” expostulated Mary. 

“I’m facing it,” said Eve grimly, “confessing to myself 
that all my life I’ve been afraid to—take what was com- 
ing to me.” 

“You've been the dearest, bravest human being I’ve ever 

known,” declared Mary. 
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“I’ve put up a wonderful front,” agreed Eve, “but I’ve 
been dad’s child and not yours. Now I’m going to be 
yours.”’ She paused in her stride to stare out the window 
at the distant new made grave. Then she said jerkily, as 
if the statement hurt her, “I’ve promised Judge Jones that 
I'll be here whenever he wants me.” 

Her mother stood absolutely still for a moment, then 
she said quietly, “You are very tired. If I were you, I'd 
get a hot bath and go to bed. I'll bring your breakfast 
to you.” . 

“IT suppose that’s the next thing,’ agreed Eve, 
mechanically, and she turned toward the doorway of her 
room. 

After her bath and breakfast she slept for a few hours, 
then rose and dressed, slowly and wearily. She 
abandoned the riding clothes for a dull green linen frock, 
one of her school dresses. When she entered the living 
room it was noon and the Chinaman was setting the table. 
Peter stood by a window, staring across the plaza. Eve 
drew a deep breath and squared her shoulders. 

“Well, Major,” she said quietly, “what branch of the 
law do you represent ?” 

Peter turned quickly. “Oh, there you are! Did you 
sleep?” 

“After a fashion. And you?” 

Peter shook his head. ‘A bath and one of Lee Fu’s 
meals sufficed for me. Miss ,Devonsher, it’s perfectly 
extraordinary, but Judge Jones is really going on as 
though he thought there was a reasonable amount of 
evidence for holding you for this shooting.’’ 

Eve's cheeks blanched, but she said steadily enough, “It 
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doesn’t seem real. I can’t make it seem so any more than 
I can look at you and realize that you have crossed No 
Man’s Land. Yet you have and are here, alive. I suppose 
this is my No Man’s Land.” 

“The fools!” exclaimed Peter. “I can’t endure the 
thought of your going through it.” 

“But women have gone through it—even in England. 
Haven't you known of a so-called lady to get mixed up 
in such an affair?” 

“Yes! <A certain countess who was a friend of mine 
was tried for murder. But that was quite different. A 
nasty love affair that had inevitably to end in such a 
manner. I tried for an hour to force the judge to produce 
a motive for you. He was merely mysterious to cover up 
his lack of knowledge.” 

“Motive!” Eve laughed drearily. “Why, they will 
produce enough motives to prove to you that I’ve been a 
potential horse thief and murderer since babyhood!” 

“But why?” demanded Peter, impatiently. 

Eve drooped dejectedly into a seat by the dining table. 
Peter stared at her, then without waiting for a reply, he 
exclaimed, “You'll fight! Fight the whole hungry pack!” 

Eve leaned forward. “You believe in me, don’t you, 
Major?” 

“By the Lord, Ido! And I'll see to it that that terrible 
old man gives you a fair trial.”’ 

“He'll give me that,” said Eve, “but he won’t hesitate to 
make the ordeal as ghastly as possible. Here he comes 
now !” 

A tall figure passed the front window and as the judge 
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ambled in at the open door, Mary Devonsher came out of 
her room. 

“Well, Mary, how is the prune supply?” asked Judge 
Jones. 

“T don’t feel in a joking mood!”’ retorted Mary, looking 
over the table on which Lee Fu was placing dinner. 

The judge dropped into his place at the table and the 
meal progressed in silence until Peter said, “I don’t under- 
stand the legal methods you are pursuing, judge.”’ 

“There’s nothing but common sense needed to under- 
stand them,” replied Judge Jones impatiently. “Eve, 
after you finish your dinner I want you to come over to 
the court-house with me for an hour.” 

“T shall go with Eve.” Mary Devonsher spoke quickly. 

“Not this time, Mary,” said the judge. “I want to see 
Eve alone. I'll bring her back to you in an hour or so. 
Don’t worry!” 

“Don’t worry! Don’t you talk like a fool, Willy 
Jones!’ Mary’s voice broke a little but she recovered 
herself gallantly. “I suppose you and Sid Brownell look 
on yourselves as fit to command the Allies after leading 
such a wonderful expedition up back of old Grey Bull.” 

“Well, hardly, Mary, hardly! Too many prunes in my 
diet to fit me for that much effort. Fourth time we’ve 
had ‘em in a week, Mary. It really annoys me.” 

“T hope it does!” retorted Eve’s mother. 

Eve smiled. “With mother for me, I oughn’t to mind 
you being against me, Willy Jones.’ 

The judge turned his one eye upon her. “I’m not 
against you, Eve.” 

“Are you for me, Judge?” 
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“I’m the law.” The judge returned to the meal which 
was finished in silence. 

When Judge Jones had completed the careful manicur- 
ing of his teeth with a quill tooth-pick, he pulled his 
Stetson hat well over his eyes, lighted his pipe, turned up 
afresh the cuffs of his denim trousers and nodded to Eve. 
With a glance back at her mother, her eyes brilliant, her 
lips sweet, she followed him slowly out of the door. 

Most of Antelope Basin was out at the moment, inspect- 
ing the work on the plaza. Every one stared at Eve with 
eager curiosity. In spite of the fact that she now wore a 
frock instead of riding breeches, there was something 
boyish in the arrogance with which she held her head 
with its waving mop of red and bronze. Many people 
called greetings to Eve, but she only nodded and her 
manner held them off as tangibly as a fence. 

“You have some real friends in Antelope Basin, Eve,” 
said the judge. 

“We'll see,’ Eve’s voice was sardonic. 

“T suppose you are very busy hating me,” the old man 
went on. 

“I’m so busy,” returned Eve, “hating myself that I’m 
indifferent to everyone else but my mother.” 

“So you hate yourself! I wonder why?” 

“Wor being a Devonsher.” 

They had reached the court-house now. This was built 
of logs and roofed with sod from which blue grass and 
poppies waved wantonly. The judge unlocked the door 
which led directly into a room about thirty feet square. 
The walls were of carelessly chinked logs that once had 
been whitewashed but were now pepper and salt in effect. 
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A large, fly-specked map of the United States hung on 
the wall space between the two windows that gave on the 
plaza. The two remaining windows faced south and 
framed a clear view of the flanks of Grey Bull and the 
cemetery. At the east end of the room were two doors. 
One was barred and led into the jail. The other was 
open and led into an adobe lean-to, the judge’s chamber. 
Between the two hung a time stained American flag. In 
front of the flag was a battered, flat-topped desk and a 
wooden arm chair, the judge’s bench. 

Judge Jones led the way across the court-room into his 
chamber. This was a small room with a single window 
looking out on the plaza. The walls were bare. » In the 
middle of the room was a table littered with pipes, spurs, 
tobacco cans and papers. There was a row of wooden 
chairs around the walls. The judge motioned Eve to one 
of these, then seated himself at his desk. 

“Well, Eve, we'd better get busy and clear things up, 
one way or another. Angus Duncan was shot and the 
Princess horse with some other Devonsher-Arabians of 
his run off. Also, about twenty-five horses of the same 
breed have been taken from various ranchers, since you 
started for France. Every one in town has been able to 
establish an alibi but you.” ' . 

“T’ve been given no chance to,” said Eve. 

“You will be. The district attorney will be here today. 
He’s been sick ever since he went up to Cheyenne a month 
ago and I’ve been going ahead with matters. It was 
rumored round that you hadn’t gone to France. While 
you've got some good friends in the Basin, Angus had 
more and Minnie has done all she could with her mother’s 
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help. The consequence is that there is considerable ugly 
feeling in some quarters about you. I can’t seem to lay 
my finger on anything that would explain why Minnie has 
been able to rouse folks so. Maybe she hasn’t been doing 
all of it. Anyhow, when I found old Sid dead set on 
finding you, I thought it best to help him bring you in and 
_ have you face the music.” 

“What made you think I’d not gone to France, Judge?” 
asked Eve. 

“Well, U'll answer that in a roundabout way. I’m not 
going to ask you any questions, Eve, until you’ve. heard 
a few things for yourself—the things I’ve heard. I’m 
not the judge, for the moment. I’m just your friend and 
admirer.” 

“Willy Jones,” cried Eve, tragically, “you take too 
much power into your hands!” 

“Tt’s better so!” the judge nodded. “Better for you 
and all concerned in this god-forsaken, raw land. et s 
Sid now, and Henry.”’ 

Sid came in breathlessly. He had been doing his bit on 
the plaza war gardens and his boots were coated with 
orange dust. Sweat streamed over his great cheeks. He 
tossed his broad brimmed hat on the desk and mopped his 
face with a red handkerchief. Henry, cool and clean, 
nodded at the judge, seated himself opposite Eve, pushing 
his Stetson to the back of his head as he did so. 

“Might put your hat ander your chair, Henry, 
gested the judge. “There’s a lady present and, moreover, 
you are in the judge’s chamber.” 

Henry, without change of expression, took the sugges- 
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tion while the sheriff eased himself into a tight fitting 
armchair. 

“Sid,” said the judge, “I want you to tell Eve why you 
thought she hadn’t gone to France.” 

Sid spoke in a low voice, not looking at Eve. “Henry 
Worth told me he saw you on the night after the Red 
Cross meeting in which you went crazy, hitting it with a 
pack outfit south into the Forest Reserve. The way to go 
to France is north, out to the railroad. The horse stealing 
has all been of Devonsher-Arabian strain like you’d feel 
you had a right to and they was run off like nobody but 
you in these parts would have skill to run them. You 
said at that Red Cross meeting that if you couldn’t get us 
to help the Allies the way you wanted us to you'd see that 
we did it another. In other words, if we wouldn’t sell the 
horses, you'd take them like the Devonshers always have 
done.” 

The judge turned to Henry. “Tell Eve why you didn’t 
bring out at the inquest that you had seen her heading 
south.” 

“I promised her mother I wouldn't,” said Henry. 

Eve stared at Henry with a look of such concentrated 
contempt that although it did not move Henry, it caused 
the judge to stir uneasily and Sid to glance anxiously from 
Eve’s face to her hands, as if a weapon were within her 
grasp. Still, she did not speak. 

“Go on, Henry,” ordered the judge. 

“Angus always was in love with Eve,” said the quarter- 
breed, “even while he kind of hated her, for how she 
treated him. And—” then with a look at Eve of hatred as 
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implacable as her own, “I saw Eve on the night of the 
murder driving Angus’ horses along the Grey Bull trail.” 

“What!” roared the judge. “Henry, are you lying? 
Why haven’t you told this before?” 

“T’m not lying. I had my own reasons for not telling. 

“You did, eh? We'll see what comes to a coroner who 
withholds evidence.’”’ Curiously agitated the judge turned 
to Eve. “Eve, can you establish an alibi?” 

“No,” said Eve, her face deathly white. “But I shall 
plead not guilty.” 

There was silence in the judge’s chamber. Judge Jones 
sat rubbing the sparse whiskers on his chin, biting his lip 
and eying Eve. Eve returned his gaze, a look of horror 
growing in her fine eyes. It seemed an eternity before 
the judge said, 

“Eve, you'll have to stand trial for shooting Angus 
Duncan. I’m fond of you, Eve, awful fond of you. But 
I think it will be a healthy thing for this community to 
have a lot of matters aired and cleaned up as a trial like 
this will do. You’ve got to prove your innocence, Eve.” 

“Prove my innocence!” cried Eve. “How can I prove 
my innocence with you all against me?” 

“T’m not against you!” shouted Judge Jones, pounding 
on his desk with his fist. ‘And there will be twelve men 
and women in the jury box not against you.” He turned 
to Sid and Henry. “You two men are excused. See that 
you do no talking to anyone.” The sheriff and the 
coroner beat a hasty retreat. ‘‘Eve,” the old man spoke 
with sudden compassion in his voice, “I want you to get 
you the best lawyer in these parts. How about Jim 
Poindexter ?” 
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-“T can’t afford him,” replied Eve, drearily. 
' “You telephone him over to the Junction tonight and. 
see what he has to say. Will you do that, Eve?” 

“I'll talk to mother about it,” replied Eve, still white to 
the lips. 

“That’s settled then!” The judge nodded. “I know 
Mary’s common sense. Keep your head, Eve, and—” he 
hesitated, “God help you.” 

“God!” exclaimed Eve. “Who is He? As far as I 
can see you are God in Antelope Basin.” 

“T wish I were for about fifteen minutes,” replied Judge 
Jones. “We might as well start back for the tavern, Eve. 
I’m going to take your word, if you'll give it, that you'll 
be there any time I want you.” 

“Very well!’ Eve's lips were stiff, but her color was 
returning and she followed the judge out of the door 
steadily enough. 


CHAPTER IV 
DAVE DEVONSHER 


M AJOR Colbaith, with Mary Devonsher, was stand- 

ing by the south window of the living room when 
the judge left Eve and returned to the court-house. Eve 
stood in the doorway, tall, thin, chin up, cheeks burning, 
eyes wide and full of blue light. She was looking at her 
mother. r 

“I’m in very real trouble,” she said, “of the true 
Devonsher variety.” She moved slowly into the room. 
“They are going to indict me for the murder of Angus 
Duncan.” 

Mary gavea little scream. Peter caught her arm. “I’m 
not going to faint,” she protested. “I can at least be as 
brave as Eve.”’ 

Eve folded her long arms about her mother. “Mother! 
Mother! I’d give my life to have been able to save you 
from this new agony!” : 

Major Colbaith started quietly for his own room, but 
Mary called to him. “Don’t go, Major! We need a man 
—a man we can trust.” 

Peter paused, and a pleased look crossed his careworn 
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face. ‘Thank you, Mrs. Devonsher,” he said, simply. _ 
He pushed an armchair toward her. “Rest in this. 
We'll talk it all over.” 

Mary sank gratefully into the old chair and Eve perched 
on its arm. “Mother, Judge Jones suggests that I tele- 
phone Jim Poindexter. Will it be too high priced?” 

“What has price to do with it?” exclaimed Mary. “We 
will pay, somehow. We always have. Jim is the perfect 
person for the job.”’ 

“And who may he be?”’ asked Peter. 

“A friend of my father and supposed to be a splendid 
lawyer,’ replied Eve. 

“T should think that outside of the towns, there would 
be so little practice for lawyers in this barren country, 
that it would be difficult to find many experienced men. Is 
your friend a man of the right sort of experience?” asked 
Peter. 

“T don’t think he’s had many murder trials, if that is 
what you mean.” Eve looked thoughtful. ‘There aren’t 
very many murders happen round here, you know. But 
we love him and trust him and so does every one else. 
I think when you see him, you'll understand how we feel.” 

Peter nodded. “Wouldn’t you like me to telephone him 
for you, or would it seem strange to him for me to do so?” 

A look of relief softened the brilliancy of Eve’s eyes. 
“T’ve been dreading calling him and telling him what I 
wanted. It doesn’t matter if it does seem strange to him.” 

“We are terribly alone, after all these years!” exclaimed 
Mary. 

“No, you aren’t alone now,” Peter’s voice was very 
gentle, “At least, if one devoted friend may assuage your 
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loneliness. Miss Devonsher, won’t you and your mother 
lie down and rest for a little. Give me Poindexter’s tele- 
phone number, first.”’ 

Eve nodded, gave him the number and led her mother 
off to rest. The two women had their suppers in Mary’s 
room. Mary would not allow Eve to talk about this 
extraordinary new trouble that was upon her. Instead, 
she chatted of unimportant events that had occurred dur- 


ing Eve’s absence. Eve listened absent-mindedly but it | 


was obvious in the steadying of eye and color that her 
poise was returning. When, after her mother. had gone to 
bed, Eve made her way into the living room, she had 
herself well in hand. 

“Did you have a satisfactory conversation with Jim 
Poindexter?” she inquired of Peter who was smoking a 
solitary pipe by the window. 

“Quite so. He was deeply concerned, was very happy 
to be able to serve you and will be with you early tomor- 
row morning.” | 

“Which means he will have to ride all night,” sighed 
Eve. ‘Well, he and father had many a wilder ride 
together, as young men.” 

“T wish,” drawled Peter, “that you'd tell me about your 
father. You must know that I’ve heard many innuendos 
concerning his ways and I’d like the facts from you if you 
will be kind enough to talk to me about them.” 

Eve hesitated. “I know!’ Peter’s voice was infinitely 
sympathetic. “But you will stand up better tomorrow if 
you can talk of other things today. You are not the 
hysterical kind, thank heaven.” 
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“T would like to tell someone about my father, if 
thought that someone would be fair.” 

“Then you think you are fair about him?” asked 
Peter. 

Eve gave him a clear look. ‘How can I tell as to that? 
I know that in judging him I know things about him that 
these others don’t. So at least I’m fairer than they.” 

“You will not find me a stern judge. Tell away, 
please.” 

“T look like my father” said Eve, abruptly. “I get my 
height from the Devonshers. And my temperament.” 
She leaned forward in her chair and during all the telling 
of her little tale, her eyes scarcely left Peter’s face, though 
she seemed to be speaking less to him than to that inner 
self whom Peter had discovered was her closest com- 
panion. She spoke in a monotone, easily, without hesitat- 
ing for a word, as if she were checking over a statement so 
often made to that inner self that she knew its every 
phrase by heart. 

“Father was said to have had an ungovernable temper 
as a boy. But I saw little of it. I knew him as a silent 
man, and yet I knew that he had a tempestuous soul. It 
was a tremendous sort of thing. That clamping down to 
silence of a passionate, unhappy nature. When he used 
to disappear for days at a time, I knew exactly what he 
was doing. He’d gone into the hills for strength. I’ve 
done it often myself. 

“I adored my father. In her own way, mother did too. 
But she never understood him. She was the New England 
school teacher then as she is now. I think part of his 
extraordinary restlessness was due to the fact that he 
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never really possessed the things he valued most: free 
range, a woman, a son. Mother didn’t want father to go 
to the Spanish-American war. But she was tight-lipped 
about it when she should have been tender and pleading. 
He wanted, I am sure, to make the effort to bring the 
Devonsher name back. He was the only man who 
enlisted from Antelope Basin. He was a Rough Rider. 

“When he came back from Cuba, he was broken with 
fever. Mother nursed him and for a time he seemed 
contented. But we were sorry poor and mother was 
working herself to death, trying to make the hotel pay. 
But it looked as if we'd lose this too, the last bit of the 
enormous Devonsher holdings. Father didn’t seem to fit 
in anywhere. He was no use as a landlord of the tavern. 
He’d let go of his few blooded horses when he went to 
war with the idea that this money could take care of 
mother and me while he was away. He used to pace up 
and down the living room, as he grew stronger, growing 
more silent as the family finances grew worse and mother 
worked harder and harder. Then one day, he made up a 
pack outfit and rode away south into the Forest Reserve. 
It was many, many months before he came back. And 
this is the way he came. 

“It was a June afternoon, clear and hot. A group of 
us boys and girls were playing on the plaza at rope throw- 
ing. All of a sudden Angus Duncan dropped the rope he 
was twirling and cried that he heard shooting. We all 
listened. There was the sound of gunfire up on Grey 
Bull. We'd not had a letter from him though he had _ 
sent mother enough money to pay off the mortgage. But 
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when I heard those shots, my heart skipped a beat and my 
throat pained me. 

“You see the cedar forest, half way up Grey Bull? 
Out from that a single figure rode on a white horse. A 
moment later came two other horsemen. They were 
shooting as they galloped after the lone rider. The lone 
rider kept turning in the saddle and returning fire. They 
smashed down through the cemetery, down the trail to the 
plaza. The other children scattered, but I stood still for 
it was my father riding the white horse. 

“As he crossed the plaza I saw that he was bareheaded 
and his neckerchief was dripping blood. When he saw 
me he pulled his horse to its haunches and smiled in a 
queer, twisted way while he threw both arms above his 
head in surrender. ‘Can’t let ’em shoot my little red- 
headed maverick!’ he said, as I ran up to him. ‘Listen, 
Eve! I ran horses only from my own stock.’ 

“He reached down to take my hand and pitched for- 
ward with his face in the mane of the plunging white 
horse. Just as the two horsemen thundered up, he rolled 
out of his saddle. I caught the horse before it could bolt 
and Sid Brownell freed father’s left foot from the stirrup 
and eased him to the ground. I let the white horse go then 
and gathered father’s head in my arms, kneeling so as to 
lift his bloody shoulders into my lap. 

“One of the two horsemen was a white man; the other 
was a halfbreed. They both were dust-grimed, haggard 
and unshaved. They dismounted and stood over father 
and me. In a moment it seemed as if all of Antelope 
Basin were there too, everybody talking and swearing at 
once. Mother suddenly edged through the crowd. She 
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stared at me and father, then her face worked and she 
said, ‘Lay him down Eve! He’s dead.’ Then she was 
tight-lipped again. 

“People stopped talking and stared and Sid Brownell 
and Doc Peabody and Willy Jones carried father in here 
and laid him on the lounge, there. He still wore that 
awful smile. After I saw them lay father down I ran out 
to the plaza with father’s Colt in my hands, determined to 
shoot the men who had killed him. Angus Duncan was 
about my size then but very strong. He got the gun 
away from me and dragged me around the corral, telling 
me not to make a fool of myself. Finally, through the 
red haze of my brain I heard him say, ‘Your father’s been 
running horses in Utah. Those men have been racing 
him a straight hundred miles. He got what was coming 
to him.’ Then I remembered what father himself had 
said to me:—that he’d run horses only from his own 
stock. And I gave up and hid in the hay for shame. 

“At first Antelope Basin said father couldn’t have a 
funeral. They could have forgiven him if he’d shot a man 
in fair gun play, but they couldn’t forgive his stealing 
horses. But mother went to Sid Brownell and told him 
he’d have to sing “The Oregon Trail” at the grave. Any 
one in Antelope Basin would go anywhere to hear Sid sing 
that. So there was a crowd in the cemetery and father 
had a funeral of sorts, after all. 

“Nobody wept except young Henry Worth. He sobbed 
as usual all the time Sid was singing. Yet I know he 
hated my father. I had no tears myself. It all was like a 
suffocating nightmare to me and after the funeral I ran 
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away up into the cedars and didn’t come back to the tavern 


until the next day. 

“Vou see, I could have borne being branded as a horse 
thief’s daughter if father could have died with an un- 
twisted smile on his ante Life owed him that much. But 
he did not die that way.”’ 

Eve stopped. Peter looked at the flanks of Grey Bull 
lying purple and serene in the late afternoon shadows. 
Perhaps he saw the lone rider on the white horse emerg- 
ing from the cedars. And after a moment’s contempla- 
tion, perhaps he saw the funeral cortege of Angus Duncan 
winding up to the graveyard under the cedars, and then 
Eve in the dawnlight riding Shawnee down the trail 
through the graveyard to face her destiny before the 
court-house door. 

“You are blaming him!” exclaimed Eve. 

“Not I!’ Peter shook his head. “I’m trying to put 
together a picture puzzle with most of the parts missing.” 

“But you disapprove of him!” insisted Eve. 

_ “You make it hard for me, Miss Devonsher. I don’t 
like horse stealing. It’s a particularly nasty thing.”’ 

“T’ve worked that out too!’ cried Eve. ‘Twice in the 
early days when father had imported blooded stock the 
Utes ran off with his breeders. He got one of the 
stallions back. Six of the finest mares he never did 
recover, nor three stallions. The only horses he ran were 
from the Utes and of the fine stock he himself had brought 
to Antelope Basin. Nobody would have thought so much 
of it here if the white man had not mixed in. He claimed 
that some of the horses were his. But father said he 
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took only from Indians and he never lied. They were 
nothing but thieving Utes.” 

“After all,” said Peter, “an Indian has the same rights 
as a white man.” 

» “No, he hhasn’t,” retorted Eve. “We have massacre 
traditions in our family. Massacre and Indian rape. An 
Indian has no rights-with a Devonsher.” 

She stared at the couch beyond the dining room table, 
as though she envisaged there horrors such as Peter had 
seen in No Man’s Land. 

“The pressure on your father must have been 
tremendous,” said Peter. “If you are like him, he must 
have had the makings of a ripping sort in him. I wish I 
could have known him.” 

Eve looked at him as though studying his words. Then 
she said a little huskily, “Thank you, Major.” 

Peter laid his battle-scarred hand on her arm, “‘You see, 
Miss Devonsher, I came to Antelope Basin, tired and 
discouraged. And when the people here wanted to 
profiteer so enormously on their horseflesh, I was fit to 
shoot myself. For I had found the same thing in Belgium 
and France and England, the people gouging their govern- 
ments, even while they gave their sons to be shot. It was 
“because the thing was so universal, that Antelope Basin 
was the last straw. 

“And then I found you. And although I could get no 
clear understanding of why the people so resented your 
attitude, I at least knew that you were strong and ardent 
and clear-seeing and you revived my hope in final decency. 
You stood by me and now I’m going to stand by you in 
this outrageous situation. And when it’s cleared up, you 
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are coming to England. I want to show you England. 
Even in war time it is—England.” 

“T don’t know how I’m coming through this.”’ Eve’s 
voice suddenly was breathless. “I may turn out to be a 
coward. One never is Sure.”’ : 

“No! One never is sure. That’s what we wondered 
about ourselves, when we first went to the front. But 
quite generally one does stand up. Just as when you 
decided to come back with the sheriff and the judge and 
me.” 

“T didn’t make that decision,” declared Eve. “You 
made it for me.” 

“You made it for yourself and you made it gaily and 
gallantly, like the officer and gentleman you are.” Peter 
suddenly and lightly saluted her. =) 

Eve returned the salute with a fleeting smile, and they 
both fell into a silence that was broken by the entrance of 
Judge Jones. 

“Eve,” he said abruptly, “Colonel Johnson is here and 
has been at work all the afternoon. And taking one thing 
with another, it seems best for you to come over to the 
jail. Laying aside the merits of the case, Minnie has got 
a gang together that’s planning to call on you here. I’ve 
left Sid to keep them in order while I came after you.”’ 

“Who is Colonel Johnson?” asked Peter, after a glance 
at Eve’s white face. 

“The district attorney—all puffed up because he has a 
murder trial to prosecute,” replied the judge. 

“You told me I could have tonight in peace,” said Eve. 
—‘You are not god in Antelope Basin after all!” 

“Only a demi-god!’ The old man shook his head. 
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Eve drew a long breath. Then slowly, as the two men 
watched her, her chin came up and her eyes filled with 
defiant fire. “If I go over to the jail with you now, Willy 
Jones, I <idarrenasid ay promise about being about when- - 
ever you want me.’ 

“Well, I guess that’s fair,” said the judge. “Let’s be 
moving along.” ‘ 

Eve rose slowly and despite the defiance in her eyes, her 
voice was breathless as she said, “‘I don’t like the idea of 
being shut in anywhere! That’s been my pet nightmare 
for years and it’s suffocation!’ 

Judge Jones nodded. “I know, Eve. But—well—it’s 
only taking chloroform so the knife can go deeper.” 

Peter beaypedt over to stand beside Eve. His face was 
troubled. “Jud ey surely you will permit bail.” 

But Eve shook her head. “No! No! I won't be 
responsible for myself, on bail. I don’t trust myself. I 
hate it all so. I’m afraid I'll turn coward.” 

The two men eyed her as she stood breathing rapidly, 
face pale, eyes burning. There was no misinterpreting 
the suffering in her face, nor the fear, nor the tremendous 
effort to combat that fear. A slow red mounted to Peter’s 
forehead. He took the judge aside. 

“Look here, Judge, I can’t endure this, really. It’s not 
fair play to bully her so. You must let me arrange for 
bail.” 

“Do you think I’m enjoying this?” snarled the judge. 
“T tell you I’m trying to save her not only from herself— 
I’ve known her for years—but from that wildcat of 
a Minnie Duncan.” ) 

““T’m ready!’ said Eve, suddenly. 
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The major turned to her quickly and with the quick 
salute, “Zero hour, eh, soldier ?”’ 

_ Eve gave a little start and a slight twisted smile. “Zero 
hour! Yes! Let’s go on, now, Judge. Lee Fu can bring 
me a suitcase later.” She strode toward the door so 
quickly that the judge was obliged to leap after her. 
Peter overtook them a moment later. 

There was a clatter of voices from Sid’s garage. 
“Minnie’s committee in session,” said the judge, grimly. 
“They are discussing Devonsher history.” 

“Devonsher history is all the history Antelope Basin 
ever had,” Eve’s chin was in the air. 

“Tt should have been great history, that’s the devil of 
it,’ grunted the judge. ‘‘Who’s this?” as a man stepped 
up to them. 

He was not as tall as the three, but the starlight was not 
sufficiently brilliant to give further details of him. He, 
however, needed no introduction. 

“Eve! Eve! I didn’t hear this until yesterday and I 
came down from Laramie at once. How did it all 
happen? I thought you were in France.” 

“How is the war asthma, Howard?” asked Eve coolly. 
“Still able to be about, I see.” 

“Don’t begin that again, Eve! I came down to help 
you, not to rake up old troubles.” 

“You can’t help me, Howard Freeman,’’ returned Eve, 
“except by enlisting. That will take the bitterness away 
from the thought that I once got myself engaged to a 
coward.” 

“Freeman,” the judge interrupted, firmly, “you go over 
to the tavern and wait for me. Major, I wish you'd go 
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back with him and see that Mrs. Devonsher is not 
disturbed.” ; 

“Tl stay with Miss Devonsher,’”’ returned Peter, 
quietly. 

The judge grunted and as Howard Freeman moved off 
in the direction of the tavern, he started rapidly on toward 
the court-house. At the door Eve paused and clutched 
Peter’s arm. He began to breathe heavily, like a man who 
has been running a long distance. Judge Jones mounted 
the steps. 

“Come, Eve,” he said. 

After a perceptible hesitation, Eve said, “Major, I wish 
you would go back to the tavern. I—I can’t bear to have 
you see me go in here.” 

Peter suddenly lifted the hand that lay on his arm to his 
lips, then, without a word, he limped away, and Eve 
followed the judge into the court-house. There were 
lighted angle lamps on either side of the wall behind the 
judge’s bench. Beside lighting the desk, they lighted the 
open door of the office and the barred door of the jail. A 
small black-eyed man, with a bald head and thin lips came 
out of the judge’s office. 

“Good evening, Eve!” he said, “I’m awful sorry about 
this.” 

“Good evening, Colonel Johnson,” replied Eve, standing 
poised in the yellow lamp light. “This is all rather 
irregular, isn’t it, even for Antelope Basin.” 

“T can send for the sheriff to shut you up, if you wish,” 
Colonel Johnson smiled. “And the warrant is in Sid’s 


pocket.” 
Eve returned the smile. “Thank you! But I couldn’t 
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deprive my old friend the judge of that pleasure.” Then 
with a sudden change of tone she said huskily, “I can't 
talk to you tonight. Let me be alone!” 

_Judge Jones immediately opened the barred door. A 
passageway with an adobe floor sprang into view. At 
the end of the passage was another barred door. This 
also the judge opened, then stood waiting in the flickering 
glow of the lamp, his strange, gaunt face working. Eve, 
chin up, nostrils dilated, chest rising and falling rapidly, 
looked from the judge back over her shoulder to the open 
door, which in the daytime framed the entrancing view 
of old Grey Bull and the blue sky of Wyoming. She 
turned from the door to look into the judge’s one eye. 
After a moment’s contemplation of this, her head drooped 
and slowly, very slowly, she crossed the threshold into the 
jail. She moved noiselessly, a thin, green-clad figure, 
along the adobe passageway into the cell and Judge Jones 
closed the door upon her. Then stood as if appalled by 
what he had done. 

Eve caught her thumb knuckle between her teeth and 
blood ran down across her wrist. She did not take her 
eyes from the man’s tragic face. Suddenly she flung the 
hand she had bitten violently against the bars. | 

“Willy Jones! Listen to me if you love me! I’m 
suffocating! I’m suffocating!” 


The judge tore at his sparse grey fringe and his single 
eye portrayed an anguished determination more poignant- 
ly than his two eyes ever could have done. 

“Eve! I am the law!’ His voice broke completely. 
Then he shouted, “You are not suffocating! You are 
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going to take what’s coming to the Devonshers standing 
or I’ll turn to hate you as Minnie and her friends do.” 

Eve dropped her hand and her chin rose. “Go away 
and leave me alone!’’ she said, huskily. 

“Tl go as far as my office and no further. I’m not a 
Brownell to take your orders.” The judge tramped 
heavily down the passageway. 

An hour later when he reappeared to thrust Eve’s suit- 
case into her cell, she still was standing where he had left 
her, staring through the bars, her brilliant head 
extravagantly lovely in the lamplight. He did not speak 
but this sudden entrance and exit roused Eve and she 
turned slowly to survey the cell. It was a small sheet-iron — 
room with an adobe floor and a barred window set high 
against the ceiling. An iron cot with blankets and no 
mattress was set under the window. A washstand with 
accessories completed the furnishings. The entire interi- 
or, including the furniture and excluding the floor had 
been painted bright green by some cheerful soul. Eve 
looked at the blankets, then with her foot, pushed them 
to the floor, sat down on the cot, rested her elbow on her 

knee and her chin on her palm and continued the con- 
templation which had been interrupted by the judge. 

It was a contemplation that twisted her sensitive lips 
into lines of nameless suffering. 

At the same time, Peter and Howard Freeman sat in the 
living room of the hotel contemplating one another. 

“I can’t understand it,’’ the school man reiterated. 
“She’s not that kind of a person. And yet—you know, 
she was perfectly capable of running those horses!” 
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“Really! Just what do you mean by that?” asked the 
Major, coolly. 

His tone irritated Howard. ‘I mean she has the skill,” 
he snapped, “and that she was perfectly mad to get her 
father’s stud together again. If she were a less honorable 
person I’d feel like suggesting that she used the occasion 
to that end.” 

Peter did not change his attitude of weariness, but his 
voice was as incisive as steel. “You are not to repeat that 
surmise to anyone, Professor Freeman.” 

Howard flushed. “Just where do you come in on this, 
Major Colbaith ?” 

“That’s my affair, sir. Will you have a cigarette?’ 
Peter offered a full case but before Howard could accept 
or refuse, Minnie Duncan rushed into the room followed 
by her mother and a motley crew of twenty odd men, 
women and children. 

Minnie, face flushed, eyes swollen, demanded shrilly, 
“Where’s Eve?” 

“She’s not here,” replied Howard, rising with consider- 
able dignity. 

“Come now, you aren't engaged to her any more, 
Professor,’ cried Mrs. Brownell. ‘Minnie has some 
things she wants to say to her before witnesses.” 

“You'd better take your daughter home! I don’t see 
what the sheriff is thinking of,” said Howard. 

Sid at that moment panted into the room, shoved his 
way through the crowd and took Minnie by the arm. 
“Minnie, you are just making a show of yourself. These 
folks aren't friends of yours. They are just watching 
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you act the crazy fool. Eve is locked in the cell and will 
have justice done her.’’ 

Minnie jerked away from her father. “Justice done 
her! And how about me? And how about Angus’ un- 
born child? Is justice to Eve going to bring my baby’s 
father back?” 

Sid looked embarrassed. “Sh-h-, Minnie. You don’t 
realize what you're saying.” 

Minnie began to sob, “Angus! Angus!’ while the 
crowd looked on with breathless interest. 

Again her father seized her arm. Mrs. Brownell gave 
him a push. “You'd better go back to Eve and wait on 
her,” she exclaimed. “You think more of her than you do 
of your daughter.”’ 

“Who put Miss Eve into jail? What right had they?” 
A boy of twelve suddenly darted from the crowd and 
jerked at Sid’s shirt-sleeve. He was a shock-headed 
youngster in overalls. 

“What are you doing out this time of night and at an 
affair like this, Frederick?’ demanded Howard, severely. 

“T gotta be here, Professor,” replied Frederick. ‘Miss 
Eve’s the best friend I’ve got.” He turned to Sid. 
“Sheriff, who put her in jail? You've got to let her out 
right away. It will kill her to shut her up like that.” 

Sid shook him off, ““Run home to bed, Frederick. Miss 
Eve’s in trouble too big for you to help her.” 

“But I’m better than no one,” cried the boy. ‘Looks 
like I’m the only friend she has in Antelope Basin. Just 
as soon as she got down on her luck, everybody slid away 
from her like a pack of coyotes. Anybody that does Miss 
Eve harm has got to answer to me.” 
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There was a general laugh. Minnie gave Frederick a 
sharp slap on the cheek. “Don’t talk that way in front of 
me, you little brat!” . 

Peter leaned forward from his armchair and pulled the 
boy toward him. “Frederick is your name? Stand here 
by me, old chap, for I’m a friend to Miss Eve, too.” 

“Can you fight?’ demanded Frederick. ‘I don’t mean 
with a gun like a soldier, but with your fists, like a man. 
Because you and I'll have rough riding in this man’s town 
for a while.” 

“T can fight several ways,’ Peter’s curiously low, in- 
cisive voice, silenced an hysterical protest begun by 
Minnie. “Mrs. Duncan, you are to go home at once.” 

Minnie’s jaw dropped while she stared at Major Col- 
baith. 

“Miss Devonsher is in the court-house, and her mother 
is ill. You must leave with all your friends.” 

Peter rose as he spoke, and holding Frederick’s arm 
with his scarred hand, he laid the other on Minnie’s and 
piloted her to the door. She hung back but she made no 
further protest, only continued to sob, brokenheartedly. 
The major held the door open for her, then stood, a 
soldier in mufti, staring coolly at the crowd. Led by the 
indignant Mrs. Brownell, it made a rapid and embarrassed 
exit after Minnie. Peter turned to Sid. 

“Sheriff, you ought to call the doctor for your 
daughter.” 


“I’m not going to do anything of the kind,” returned 
Sid, doggedly. “It’s just plain meanness on her part 
without any trimmings. She needs a whipping, not a 
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doctor. Professor, judge wants you should come down 
to the district attorney’s office for a while.” 

Peter and Frederick, left alone, looked each other over. 
“Better sit down, old chap,” said Peter “and tell me some- 
thing about yourself if we are going to stand together on 
this.” 

“Me? O, I’m just a kid,” replied Frederick, blushing. 
“My dad runs the stage. I could drive it myself for him, 
even with four mules, if only he was ever sick.” 

“T see!’ The major nodded. “And you've known 
Miss Devonsher a long time?” 

“Ever since I was born. For a year I’ve been her rider. 
I took all the care of the Princess horse until Mrs. 
Devonsher sold her.” 

“And what makes you think you are her only friend?” 
Peter asked. 

“The way folks act,’ indignantly. “Gee, folks are 

rotten. Of course, there’s always been a lot of knocking 
of the Devonshers. They say the old man was crooked 
and that Miss Eve and her mother lived on stolen money. 
But even at that, folks was always letting Miss Eve do for 
‘em. She got the schoolhouse here and she started the 
Scouts here and she got the Red Cross here and folks 
bowed and scraped to her a lot. Then the first time 
trouble strikes her they all get their heads together and 
start whispering. I hate ’em.” 
_ Peter sighed. “It’s life, old chap! The first breath of 
disgrace and one’s neighbors begin to blow up a typhoon. 
_Iknow one thing you could do for Miss Eve. You could 
drop in here every day and see that her mother is in good 
shape.” 
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“Aw, I do that anyhow,” replied Frederick. “What I 
want to do—” he looked about the room, then leaned 
toward Peter. “I want to get her out of jail. Do you 
suppose she could saw the bars through if I got a file for 
her ?” 

A warm light suffused Peter’s blue eyes. He nodded 
seriously. “I want to get her out too, but not that way. 
You see, I want them to give her a chance to prove to 
them how mad they are to think she could be guilty. If 
she runs away, she'll be as good as admitting guilt.” 

The child eyed Peter with great intelligence. He had 
a shrewd little freckled face. “If she could get away to 
France and do something brave, they’d forget all about 
this. It—it must be a terrible thing for her to be shut in 
a cell. She’s just crazy about being out of doors. Can’t 
you help her to get away? You aren’t a spy are you, like 
some people say you are?” 

“Who says so?”’ asked Peter. 

“O, lots of °em! You know we only get a stranger in 
this man’s town once in a dog’s age, so we have to talk 
about ‘em. Some of them say you—you—er—want to 
marry Miss Eve. Do you? I’ve got to warn you if you 
do, that ’'m going to marry her myself as soon as I grow 
up.” 

“That's a fair warning,” replied Peter. 
~ “But do you?” insisted the child. 

Peter was silent, pulling at his pipe and looking at the 
eager little face opposite his. There was something 
engagingly honest back of the intelligence in Frederick’s 
eyes. 
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“Can you keep a secret, Frederick?’ Peter asked, 
finally. The boy nodded. 

“Well then, I’ll say to you that I think Miss Eve is 
much too fine for a gossipy little hole like this and I’d 
like very much to take her away from it.” 

“Then you'd have to marry her!” exclaimed Frederick, 
“and what in the world would I do without her ?” 

“But,” Peter went on “I don’t know whether she would 
go with me. We'd have to let her decide that. In the 
meantime, it seems to me that for these reasons you and 
I were meant to be pals. You haven’t any hard feeling 
toward me because I feel toward Miss Eve as you do?” 

“I oughn’t to have,” said Frederick in magnanimous 
voice, ‘I can’t help kind of looking up to you because you 
carry battle scars.” 

“Don’t look up to me, old chap. Let’s just be friends!” 

Again Frederick looked about him and again he 
whispered, “Let’s be a secret order, bound to get Eve free. 
What do you say?” 

For reply Peter held out his hand and the little boy 
grasped it firmly. “We’ll meet, secretly, tomorrow,” he 
whispered. Then he added aloud, “But about loving her, 
we’re deadly rivals.” 

“So be it!’ said Peter soberly. ‘Now, soldier, cut 
home to bed.” 

Frederick saluted and disappeared. Peter filled his pipe 
and was nearly ready to replenish it when once more the 
sheriff appeared. 

“Forgot that Eve hasn’t any decent bedding,” he said. 
““Where’s her mother?” 

“She took a sedative, I believe,’ replied Peter. 
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“Certainly, otherwise she could not have slept through 
your daughter’s riotous visit.” 

“Then I'll hunt up Lee Fu.” Sid wiped his sweaty 
forehead on his shirt-sleeve and hurried into the kitchen. 
Shortly he reappeared with a great armload of bedding 
and rushed out into the night with it. After a moment’s 
hesitation, Peter followed and overtook him. 

“T say, sheriff, I wish you'd let me carry that bedding to 
Miss Devonsher. I want to talk to her for a few 
moments.”’ 

“Judge told me not to let anyone in to her. Said she 
gave the orders, herself.’ Sid’s great face loomed dimly 
on the pillow which he was anchoring with his chin. 

“That’s why I wanted an errand to do. You know 
I’m a friend to Miss Devonsher, just as at heart you are, 
sheriff.” 

“This here job is killing me, major, killing me. I 
haven’t seen her in her cell yet. I can’t stand it. Her 
grandfather's granddaughter! And I did it to her!” 

“T don’t think you did it to her, sheriff, any more than 
anyone else. It seems to me as if all Antelope Basin has 
done it. It’s all mysterious! But—I think, being an out- 
sider, she might be more reconciled to seeing me tonight 
than you, sheriff.” 

Sid suddenly piled his load into the major’s arms. 
“Tell the guy sitting at the door, I sent you. Be kind to 
her, Major,” he said huskily. “It’s like caging an 
antelope.” 

Peter marched firmly into the court-room. Sitting at 
the judge’s desk, chewing vigorously was the stage 
driver. “The sheriff sent me over with these,’ drawled 
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Peter, meekly. “And I have a message for Miss 
Devonsher.”’ i 

“All right, Major,” replied Lame Fred. “Help your- 
self. And see if you can say something that’ll make her 
stop walking the floor. I think myself she ought to be 
allowed bail.’’ He tossed a key to Peter who strode down 
the passageway. Eve was standing in the middle of her 
cell. 

“T thought I heard your voice,’ she said. “You 
should not have done this, Major.” 

Peter unlocked the door and dropped the bedding on the 
cot. “I hope it doesn’t'really bother you to see me instead 
of the sheriff. I couldn’t endure the thought of not 
seeing you tonight and telling you how much J want to 
help you and how sure I am that it will all come right.” 

Eve clenched and unclenched her hands. ‘Thank you,” 
she said, uncertainly. Then drawing a great breath and 
squaring her shoulders, she added in a lighter voice. “I’m 
not sure what is the etiquette of a cell. Do I ask you to be 
seated? Is this a formal call on your part?” 

Peter smiled. “Quite formal, I assure you. If you will 
be seated on the cot, I'll sit dugout fashion.” He 
established himself on the floor, as Eve suddenly and 
wearily sank to the cot. He cast a critical eye about him. 
“Palatial as any dugout has a right to be. Floor feels 
familiar to one lately from sunny France. Bed couldn’t 
be improved upon. Walls of rather an importunate green, 
yet you are lovely set against it. And incidently and 
quite in passing, what a hell cat Minnie Duncan is!” 

Eve looked up from her contemplation of Peter’s 
boots. Her expression was singularly wistful. “When 
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she was a roly-poly little girl and I was a slatty one we 
were friends, in spite of her mother. But later, when 
Angus Duncan preferred me, she turned against me. 
Who could have dreamed—” She broke off abruptly. 

Peter waited for a moment but as Eve did not go on he 
began in his pleasant dragging voice, “I met a young 
lover of yours, tonight, young Frederick, the rider and 
embryo cavalier.” He proceeded to tell Eve of Freder- 
ick’s visit. 

Eve's lips quivered with a smile. “The dear kid!” she 
murmured. “Give him my love, Major, and tell him I’m 
counting on him.” 

“And me, too?” asked Peter, smiling, but with eyes that 
were deeply in earnest. 

Eve shook her head. “Frederick is a very old friend 
and a tried one.” 

“T shall not compete with him for that position.” Peter 
rose as he spoke. “I have quite other aspirations. I 
think you guess them.’’ He stood looking down into her 
face with something deeply tender and protective in his 
gaze. 

Eve flushed slowly from throat to brow. “I am to be 
tried for murder,” she said, unevenly. 

“I know. I have no fear as to the outcome. How 
tired you are! (Will you try to sleep, after I go?” 

“T can’t promise. You must let me have my little fling, 
Major!” 

Peter touched her hand softly and was gone. 

Eve paced the floor until dawn replaced the guttering 
light in the passageway. Then she flung herself on her 
cot and when, about six o’clock, Judge Jones looked in on 
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her, she was asleep, her face very white against her rip- 
pling hair. She sighed deeply and continually in her 
sleep and the old man echoed her as he turned away. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CELL 


ice eight o’clock, Eve opened her eyes and looked 
at her wrist watch, then sprang to her feet. She 
wavered for a moment, then ran to the cell door, shook 
it, and then bowed her forehead against the cold bars and 
groaned. Shortly, however, she had recovered herself and 
began a careful toilet, changing from the wrinkled linen 
frock in which she shivered to the warmth of flannel 
shirt and riding breeches that her mother had sent in the 
suitcase. 

She had not long finished when Lame Fred unlocked the 
cell to admit Lee Fu with a breakfast tray. The China- 
man, his yellow skin taking on a greenish tint from the 
walls, slid the tray to the washstand and declared, 
vehemently, 

“They can’t put Missy in jail. No can do!” 

Eve chuckled forlornly. “But they have, Lee Fu!” 

“Can't do!” grunted the Chinaman, offering Eve a cup 
of steaming coffee. “Missy’s mama send her love. You 
be good girl and come home soon.” 

“I want to be and do just that, Lee Fu,” replied Eve, 
making an heroic effort to eat. 
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She had done what justice she could to the delicious 
meal and Lee Fu was shuffling out with the tray shaking 
his head when Jim Poindexter appeared. He was a tall 
ruddy man with a shock-of thick white hair. Eve, looking 
very much like a tired boy, held out her hand. 

“Good morning, Uncle Jim.” 

The lawyer took her hand and looked her over out of 
a pair of keen grey-eyes. 

“They shouldn’t have you in here, Eve,” he said 
abruptly. 

“You and Lee Fu are-agreed then,” replied Eve. “Sit 
down on the cot here, Uncle Jim, and tell me what to do.” 

The lawyer obeyed and Eve stood before Jim, leaning 
against the wall. 

“The first thing to do, Eve, is to relax and to tell me 
all about it. All, mind you.” 

He made Eve sit down beside himself on the cot and 
filled his pipe very deliberately while Eve gathered herself 
together. Suddenly she began to speak as if she were 
reciting 4 lesson. 

“It’s a perfectly simple story, Uncle Jim. Antelope 
Basin was indifferent to the trouble in Europe until we 
entered the war. Then we got Red Cross work going and 
it seemed as if we really were going to do our bit until 
Major Colbaith came to buy horses for the British army. 
Antelope Basin could see no reason why the major and 
British necessity were not fair meat. It seemed to me 
that every man here lay awake nights planning how to 
cheat the major in horseflesh. It was humiliating! It 
drove me frantic! I tried every means in my power to 
get them to be fair and, of course, all that I succeeded in 
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doing was in turning them all against me. Things came _ 
to a crisis in a Red Cross meeting. 

“I wasn’t nasty in my talk, you understand, I tried to 
make them see the spectacle they were making of them- 
selves for history to record. I think even now that the 
appeal I made might have gone over if Minnie Duncan 
hadn’t been there. I suppose she thought some of my 
shots were for Angus who'd crawled out of the draft, and 
she’s hated me for years because she knew I could have 
married Angus had I wished to. 

“At any rate, Minnie got to her feet. I don’t recall the 
exact words but she began by saying we'd do all we could 
to help Major Colbaith if Eve Devonsher would drop out. 
She said that she refused to be bossed and bullied by a 
horse thief’s daughter, that everybody knew that the very 
roof over the Devonshers’ heads was kept there by stolen 
money, money that her father got by running horses into 
Utah. 

“The meeting was in the school house. I sat in a rear 
seat. Every head in the room turned toward me as if 
they worked on a common pivot. And every face looked 
malevolent. I got up and tried to tell them how it was. 
But shame bound my tongue. I broke down and stumbled 
out of the school house.” 

Eve looked at Jim pleadingly. “You know what 
Minnie’s tirade meant to me! You know how mother 
and I were ostracized because of poor dad’s derelictions. 
You know just how raw she and I are beneath the surface. 
And I had tried so hard to make up for him and for all 
the Devonsher things. Coming at the end of the month 
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of hurt and failure with Major Colbaith there to hear it— 
Uncle Jim, it just killed me. 

“Mother got there almost as soon as I did. She was 
heartsick, too. I told her I wanted to get away from 
Antelope Basin, and that if she were willing I’d make the 
break now and go to France with a Laramie unit. She 
understood, as she always does. And that very night I 
started off with a pack outfit instead of by stage. She 
understood that, too. How much a few days’ trip on the 
trail would steady me down. 

“Instead of taking the stage route, I decided to work 
south to the old Mormon trail, camp for a few days in the 
spot where Dad used to make his camp, then take the old 
Vancouver trail northwest to Laramie, or go over the 
pass to Utah and Salt Lake City. I had a full month in 
which to make the trip. I did all this, and I was in good 
trim and just breaking camp to start north when the judge 
and the others came up, I think that’s all, Uncle Jim.” 

“Sounds simple, doesn’t it, Eve,” said Jim Poindexter, 
and he sat looking at her for a long moment before he 
began to refill his small black pipe. When he had it 
going violently, he went on. “You must give me all the 
facts you know, Eve. We are not going to have a walk- 
away with this, by any means. Judge Jones is in a most 
peculiar frame of mind. He says this is going to be a 
wide open trail in which he proposes to allow the witnesses 
latitude that will clean up all the Devonsher gossip. I’m 
going to have my hands full. I want you to begin by 
telling me, day by day, what you did from the time you 
left here until your return.” 

“I hunted, enough to keep me in meat. I read the 
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Oxford Book of Verse. But, mostly, I just rode about 
-through that back country. I love it so.” 

> *Let’s have a day by day diary, Eve, as nearly as you 

can recall it.” 

“T’ll try,”’ said Eve, docilely, “but one day was so like 
another, it’s going to be difficult.” 

Jim whipped out his note book and Eve began the 
detailed story of the camping trip. It was a long process. 
When she had finished, the lawyer shook his head. “It 
gets us nowhere. I’m going out for a look around. . I'll be 
back in an hour and we will have another go at it.” 

“Are you worried about things, Uncle Jim?” asked Eve. 
“Tsn’t my statement convincing ?” 

“Oh, I believe it, of course,” replied the lawyer, “but 
you have no one to corroborate your statement. That’s 
where your weakness will lie with the jury.” 

With only short intervals for rest, Eve spent the entire 
day with Jim Poindexter. Something in Eve’s manner, 
seemed to baffle him yet he could make no headway 
against it. The day by day story was a perfectly straight- 
forward elaboration of her first short statement nor was 
he able to find a weakness in it. He worked with her until 
both he and she were tired out, then shaking his head he 
left her to go over to the tavern for supper. 

Eve did little with the elaborate tea tray Lee Fu brought 
her. She seemed profoundly depressed, and paced her 
cell until exhaustion forced her to rest. It was Sid who 
acted as warden for Lee Fu. After the Chinaman left 
the tray Sid stood by the cell door watching Eve's attempt 
at eating. 


“I’m relieving Lame Fred tonight,” he said, cheerfully. 
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“There sure is plenty of excitement in the Basin now.” 

“Better than a round-up celebration, I suppose!’ Eve's 
voice was calm. 

“Won't be so different from one when the trial actual- 
ly begins,” chuckled Sid. “All the old timers will be there.” 

“Nice!” agreed Eve, “with me as prize bucker, I 
suppose.” 

The sheriff nodded, “Feeling better about it, Eve, 
aren’t you, since Jim Poindexter took hold? At least, you 
aren't sore at me, are you?” 

“Tt would be hard to stay sore at you, Sid.” 

“We always were pals, you and me, Eve. You 
remember it was me found you in the cedar woods the 
day after your father was buried. And the time you and 
Minnie was in trouble in school and you threatened to 
shoot her, I took your side. Remember? You know—’ 
Sid looked around carefully and then whispered, “—you 
know, even if she is my daughter and I love her, Minnie’s - 
got a lot of cat in her from her mother’s side of the 
house.” 

“She certainly doesn’t get it from you,” agreed Eve. 
“You Brownells always have been the best tempered, 
kindest, most understanding people in the world.” She 
eyed the broad smile that spread on the sheriff's ruddy 
face. “I’ve been thinking about you a good deal today 
and of all the kind things you’ve done for me. I wish 
I’d done more for you before this happened to me and | 
had the opportunity.” 

“Aw, that’s all right,” muttered Sid, “there was no 
obligation.” | 

Eve went on thoughtfully. “Sid, if it weren’t for your 
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women folks you could go far in this country. And some 
day, I think you are going to get out from under their 
influence and get there anyhow. With your voice and 
your geniality and gift for friendship, I don’t see why 
you should stop with being sheriff—If only Minnie 
would leave off sidetracking you into unimportant things.” 

Sid looked tremendously impressed. “Eve,” he 
whispered, “I’ve often thought that, myself. And you 
know my father would have been an ambitious man if 
your grandfather—” 

“T know,” interrupted Eve. “We ought to talk frankly 
about that old affair, Sid. You know I never have with 
anyone.” 

“Yes! Yes!’ there was a shocked sort of eagerness in 
Sid’s voice. “‘After all these years, it would mean an 
awful lot to me, Eve.” Then his face fell. ‘“There’s 
Minnie with my supper, now, and Lee Fu, too, I'll be 
back this evening when we won't be interrupted.” 

The sheriff hurried to the court-room in response to a 
call from Minnie and Lee Fu gathered up the tray. 

“Can’t put Missy in jail! can’t do!” he muttered. 

“Lee Fu,” whispered Eve, ‘‘about nine, have Shawnee 
saddled, and with a two days pack on him, behind the 
alfalfa stack in the corral. Don’t tell mother. If I come 
to the hotel, raise a racket in the plaza.” 

The Chinaman gave Eve a look of deepest acumen, 
grinned and as Sid hurried back to close the cell, he lifted 
the tray and muttered, “Can’t put Missy in jail. Can’t 
do!” 

Sid’s voice and Minnie’s rose and fell in the court-room 
for along hour. Then the court-house door slammed. A 
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moment later, the telephone rang in the office. Sid 
answered it, then came to the cell. Eve lay on the cot, her 
hands clasped under her head, staring at the ceiling. She 
looked tired and forlorn. All her boyish bravado was 
gone. 

“Jim Poindexter telephoned he was out after witnesses 
and you'd better go to bed. Judge and Colonel Johnson 
is off somewhere. So you and I can have a talk unless 
you're too tired and worried. You look that way.” 

Eve slowly sat up. “I suppose we ought to talk, 
tonight, because we may not have the luck to be alone 
again.” 

The sheriff looked around the cell. “It is a kind of 
godforsaken place, in spite of the paint. Would you like 
me to bring you in some almanacs or something for the 
walls?” 

Eve shook her head. “I'd like to see my mother more 
than anything in the world.” 

“She’s sort of laid up,” said the sheriff, awkwardly. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Eve, rising. “Why 
wasn't I told?” 

“Well, she isn’t so sick. It’s her heart is bad and Doc 
Peabody is keeping her in bed.” 

“Sid, I’ve got to see her! Sid! Sid! take me to her! 
You can handcuff my wrist to yours or you can lead me 
by a strap like a puppy. Sid, let me see my mother!” 

Sid stirred unhappily. “It’s absolutely against orders, 
Eve.” 

Eve drew a deep breath. “It doesn’t matter about the 
orders, Sid. Get the handcuffs and take me to the tavern 
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just for five minutes. [You are the sheriff and have rights 
you can insist on.” 

“You know I wouldn’t handcuff you, Eve.” 

“You are a good friend to me, Sid.” Then, with a real 
edge of authority in her voice, “Come Sid, let’s get it over 
with and have a good talk afterward. If I can leave my 
mother a little comforted, you'll find me ready to talk all 
night.” 

“T’ll have to go right into your mother’s room with 
you,” Sid reluctantly held the door open and put his hand 
on Eve’s shoulder as she swung past him. 

The air in the plaza was sweet and cool. The stars 
were brilliant. It was bed time for Antelope Basin, but 
a light still shone in the living room of the tavern. When 
Eve and the sheriff entered no one was to be seen but the 
Chinaman setting the table for breakfast. He looked up, 
indifferently. 

“Lee Fu, I want to see my mother,” said Eve. 

“She sick,” replied Lee Fu. 

“You go tell her, as carefully as you can that the sheriff 
is going to let me make a little call on her. Tell her he 
will have to come in with me.” 

Lee Fu shuffled out of the room to return shortly with 
a mumbled, “She say come.” 

Eve, reluctantly followed by Sid, rushed into her 
mother’s room. Mary was sitting up in bed, arms out- 
stretched. “Eve! Eve! They wouldn’t let me go to you. 
They said you didn’t want to see me.” 

Sid paused in the door way and Eve flew over to the 
bed, and clasped her mother in her arms. Then she 
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whispered rapidly. “Don’t be startled at anything. I’m 
going to run away. Lee Fu is helping me.” 

Mary clutched Eve tightly but before she could speak 
there arose from the plaza a bloodcurdling yell. “Help! 
Help! Sheriff! Help!” Then a fusillade of shots. | 

Sid looked wildly at the two figures still clasped in each 
other’s arms. There was an increased uproar from 
without. “I’ve got to lock you in, Eve!’ exclaimed Sid. 
He jerked the key from the lock, inserted it on the other 
side and locked the door. The two women heard his 
heavy rush across the living room. Instantly Eve kissed 
her mother. “I’m off to Canada. You'll hear from me.” 
She thrust open the window of Mary’s room which gave 
on the corral and vaulted to the ground. She crossed the 
corral, rounded the huge alfalfa stack, pulled the reins 
over Shawnee’s head, and as he wheeled, was in the saddle. 
She headed him due west, toward Sioux Hog Back, the 
shadow of which loomed a quarter of a mile away. 

The shooting in front of the tavern continued at 
intervals until, rounding Hog Back, Eve hurtled out of 
earshot. Perhaps five miles through sagebrush, west- 
ward, then an abrupt turn to the north along the bed of a 
little creek that flowed smoothly over a gravel bed. This 
Eve followed more slowly when it entered an aspen grove 
and when the aspens were engulfed by spruce and the 
stream began to boil over a rocky bed, she guided the 
horse to the bank and dismounted. 

While Shawnee recovered his breath she went over the 
outfit Lee Fu had tied to the saddle. A blanket, a canteen, 
a frying pan, bacon, tea, and three loaves of bread, her 
saddle gun and a canvas bag of cartridges, matches and a 
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saddle axe. She adjusted the load carefully then mounted 
and rode northward, through a heavily forested country 
that rose gradually toward the north. There was no trail. 
She rose by that instinct for the north that belonged to 
her passion for the wilderness. 

At dawn Eve paused in a tiny opening that gave a view 
only of sky. There was a thick carpet of grass, however, 
and a little spring beneath the roots of a juniper. She 
staked Shawnee in the grass and built a brisk clear fire of 
cones, over which she made tea and cooked bacon. She 
made a hearty breakfast, then stood in the grass waiting 
for the horse to finish his meal. Her eyes were sunken, 
and burned with blue flame. Her face was pale and her 
lips set. 

“From Vancouver,” she said aloud, “I'll cross the world 
to France.” 

A bluebird answered ecstatically from the juniper. 

Eve mounted and began the journey that was to last 
for many days. 

It was an enormous undertaking. It would have been 
an impossible undertaking for any woman save one with 
the trail experience, the strength and the traditions posses- 
sed by Eve. It seemed, for a time, that her endurance was 
_to be greater than Shawnee’s, as if she were to go as a 

bird would go, straight to Canada. But when she had 
crossed the desolate brown plains over which swept the 
black lines of the Union Pacific, when she had pushed the 
wearied Shawnee through barren canyon, over verdure- 
less mountains and across wind-swept, sand-choked 
deserts, when she had swum him over swift-running 
streams and forced him along the bottom of mad river 
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gorges, for four wild days, she halted at sunset of the 
fourth day in a clearing on the edge of the Wind River 
country. For Shawnee was exhausted. 

The clearing sloped up to a grass-grown ridge. Along 
this crest, black against the flaming sky, a rider was herd- 
ing cattle. Eve waited until with whoop and curse he had 
brought them down into a small corral that crowded 
close to a small log cabin in the center of the clearing. 
Then she rode slowly out. 

The rider was an old man, with a white beard sweeping 
his chest. At sight of Eve, he dropped the top bar of the 
corral and stared. 

“Hello, Mr. Maine!” said Eve, casually, “I’m Eve 

_Devonsher. I came up here bear hunting with my father 
years ago.” 

“Well! jWell!’ the old man quavered. “Light, 
stranger, and look to your saddle! What you got, a 
camping party somewhere? You've rode that horse too 
hard.” 

“No, I’m on my own, Mr. Maine. Very much so! Do 
you think you can fix me up with some grub?” 

“Only so-so, my dear. You'd better get what you need 
from the store. It’s only down the mountain a little piece, 
twenty-five miles, about.” 

“T’m avoiding stores,” said Eve. “Will you let me 
talk to you?” 

“Sure! Sure!” cackled Maine. “Why, girl, didn’t you 
know I’m reputed to be a hermit and not two folks a 
year get up here? Talk to me? Can it rain on parching 
sand? Comein! Turn that brute into the corral and give 
him oats, while I get some supper started.”’ 
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Eve hung the saddle over the fence, fed the half- 
starved Shawnee and then entered the log cabin. A 
candle burned in a miner’s candle stick stuck into the wall 
above a table. A bunk in the corner was piled with pelts. 
A kitchen stove glowed red and a smell of coffee and 
stew with onions in it gave a homely comfort to the 
general disorder. 

The old man indicated a chair sawed from a barrel and 
upholstered with an old red saddle blanket. “Set, while 
I get this dished up. You can begin talking right off.” 

“You used to be a trapper at Fort Jason, Mr. Maine. 
‘You must remember my grandfather well.”’ 

“T certainly do, and your grandmother too. 

“This was a good state before they got it all tied up with 
laws and politics. Your grandfather, now, he ran Fort 
Jason like a king over a kingdom. Never was so much 
prosperity before nor since. Heard your father died in 
hard luck.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ said Eve, soberly. “He had a bitterly unhappy 
life. The land that grandfather left him all went. 
Mother and I have only the tavern and ten acres left.” 

“This was a good country before they fenced it in,” 
mourned the old trapper. “Draw up, girl, and eat the 
grub, such as it is. What brought you up here?” 

Before she touched the tin plate of stew, Eve told old 
John Maine the story she had told Jim Poindexter. He 
hung eagerly on every syllable. 

“And they don’t believe you! Doggone it! Suppose 
you had shot Duncan! If he was like his grandfather he 
was a yaller Injun cur, anyhow. Used to come round 
with his Scotch twisted tongue and cheat the eyeballs off 
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you. I hated his very toe-nails. Many’s the time he got 
my whole winter’s kill away from me. You done exactly 
right to come away. Where are you aiming for?” 

“Canada!” Eve sighed in a relieved way and turned to 
the stew. 

“That’s a long trip but I guess you’re right. I can 
send you along up to my brother. He’s got a little mine 
he’s working up on Hell Creek this summer. It’s in the 
Big Horn country, maybe fifty miles north. I can grub- 
stake you that far.” 

“T have the money to pay for it, you understand,” said 
Eve, “but you can see how I prefer to avoid meeting 
people.” : 

“T do so.” He cleaned his plate and lighted his pipe. 
“This Englishman, now! What kind of a fellow is he? 
Regular English ?”’ 

“A very fine man, I think. He’s knocked around the 
world a great deal so perhaps he’s not so typically English 
as he might be.” 

“Don’t you think it!) Once English, always English. I 
wonder, is he any relation to Sir John Colbaith, him that 
was governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the old 
days. He was a smart man. You know the English 
always got along with the Injuns and the trappers. Part 
because they sent men over here that was trained to do the 
work and part because they kept their word with ’em. It 
was us Americans got massacred and such. Your grand- 
father, as long as he stuck to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and its ways, he had no Injun troubles.” 

Eve listened attentively. “Just how did they handle 
the Indians differently from the Americans?” she asked. 
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“O, they sort of took care of ’em and bossed ’em,” 
replied old Maine, vaguely. “What did this fellow Col- 
baith say about the fix you'd got in?” 

“He didn’t believe me guilty,” replied Eve. 

“No? Hum! Well! Well! He’s had a shock by 
your running away, then.” 

“T don’t see why that should make him think me guilty.” 

“Shucks, girl! don’t talk foolish! You showed you 
were afraid to stand trial and if he is related to old 
Governor Colbaith, he won’t understand that. That 
Britisher was the longest fighter I ever see and I’ve seen 
some good ones, Injuns and whites. He’d be patient and 
quiet like and then—whoosh! He’d set his teeth and 
never let go. You understand I don’t mean fist or gun 
fighting, I mean matters about the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s business.”’ 

“You mean he could take punishment?” asked Eve, 
huskily. 

“Yes! And give it, too. If this here Peter Colbaith 
is related to old John, you’ve got in pointedly wrong with 
him.” 

“T don’t in the least care,’ Eve’s voice was elaborately 
casual. 

The old man eyed her. “Meaning that you do care! 
What are you going to do in Canada?” 

“O, I'll get along, once I’m there. I’m wondering if 
I'd not better camp in the woods tonight. I’ve had no 
indications so far that any one is on my trail. Still, I’d 
stand a better chance to get away if I were not in the 
cabin.” 


“When you get ready to sleep, go up on the ridge and 
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bed down in the old haystack up there. You look like 
your father. Got his temper?” 

Eve laughed. “Something very much like it but I can 
handle it better than I could as a child.” 

“He was a great hand to take to the woods when any- 
thing troubled him. I remember he let a horse of old 
Carter’s get foundered once when he was a boy and he 
was gone in the sagebrush three days before we found 
him.” : 
“That sounds as if you thought he was a coward,” 
exclaimed Eve, “and he was anything but that!” 

“Any kid is 4 coward, especially if he had a fierce old 
dad like Carter Devonsher. When your father grew up 
he got all over it, of course.” 

“He never got over turning to the trail when he 
couldn’t stand things any longer,” she said thoughtfully. 
“T suppose—lI suppose that’s the same impulse that made 
Grandfather Devonsher leave England.” 

“He was the smartest man ever come to these parts, 
except Sir John Colbaith. Worst failing was, he couldn’t 
see why all us folks wouldn’t treat him like he was a 
king .... So the last of the Devonshers is runnin’ off 
to Canada!” 

Eve flushed. “What would you have me do?’ she 
demanded. 

“Just that! Just that!” replied old Maine, complacently. 
“No use taking punishment you don’t have to. Specially 
if you’re a woman. Women, somehow, don’t work into 
things the way you expect a man to, though you'd kind 
of expect a Devonsher woman—” 

Eve interrupted sharply, “You don’t understand! I 
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haven’t a chance in the world to be or do anything down 
there in Antelope Basin.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because my father was branded as a horse thief.” 

“You talk silly, girl! Nobody in Wyoming, specially 
down in your country, is going to damn a woman for 
that.” 

“But they did damn me, into deepest Hades,” retorted 
Eve. 

The old man grunted, unconvinced, and for a few 
moments there was silence. Then he demanded, abruptly, 
“How come you ain’t married ?”’ 

“OQ, there were many reasons,” replied Eve wearily, 
quite unoffended by the question, yet at once changing the 
subject. “So you think that by leaving, ve convinced 
them all that ’'m guilty!” 

“Sartin of it, of course!” 

“But they were all convinced of it anyhow, except 
Major Colbaith and my mother, and a little boy, a friend 
of mine.”’ 

“Well, you can bet they are with the rest of ’em by 


bed 


now. 

He was brutally honest, this old man. Perhaps Eve 
found comfort in this fact. Perhaps, because he had 
fought with her grandfather in the Antelope massacre, 
perhaps because she was sure of his unprejudiced under- 
standing, he being old and an Oregon Trail man, she 
suddenly leaned toward him and said, “Were you ever 
locked in a cell?” 

“Almost. Oncet. Down at Fort Jason.” 

“Almost, you say. What prevented ?” 
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“Me! I prevented. By the limping piper, nobody’d 
ever get me in a cell alive. Why, girl, I strangled at the 
thought of it! A cell for a man that had lived like me, 
years without a real roof over his head. It was like being 
in your coffin buried alive. No! No! I hog tied the 
dogy who was trying to shut me up and I told old Carter 
what was what and then I vamoosed. Hadn’t done noth- 
ing, anyhow, but make a mistake in a horse brand. They 
couldn’t shut me in a cell for that.” 

“That’s what they did to me!” panted Eve. “That was 
how I felt. Yet you think I shouldn’t have come away.” 

“You should have come away! Ain't I said so a dozen 
times? All I said was you showed yourself guilty by 
so doing. Of course you ain’t and you didn’t have call 
to take punishment for what you hadn’t done. But—” 

“Well?” impatiently from Eve. 

“Nothing. I know jest how you feel but I can’t feel 
justified and I don’t know why. But you’re a Devonsher 
_ and you're as welcome as the spring rain to anything I 
can do for you. You look awful tired. If I was you 
I’d go up and get me a long night’s sleep.” 

Eve made her way slowly, under the starlight to the 
alfalfa stack, and for the first night since her arrest, she 
slept deeply and without waking—ten hours of oblivion. 
The sun had blazed upon the stack for a long time before 
she opened her eyes and sat erect. She looked about her 
_ slowly. To the north, interminable forest, black green, 
| undulating in the unceasing wind. East and west forest 
with jagged, snow-capped mountain crests thrusting 
_ above the restless green surface. To the south, first old 
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Maine’s tiny ranch, then forest, then a wide stretch of 
purple and orange plains, dancing in the summer heat. 

Eve’s large-eyed gaze focussed on these plains. A call 
from the cabin door roused her from her contemplation. 
She waved her hand, slid down from the stack and swung 
lightly down the rough corral to the dooryard. 

“Wasn’t doing you no good, frying in the sun, so I 
called you,” grumbled old Maine. “I’ve been waiting for 
you for hours. You slept good, I guess.” 

“A wonderful sleep!” exclaimed Eve. “Mr. Maine, 
where can I wash up?” 

The old man looked about. “Well, I just don’t happen 
to have a wash basin on hand just now, but—over back 
of the old stable yonder the spring water is right clear. 
You could wash there while I get you some breakfast.” 

Eve nodded and clambered down the yard to the old 
log stable. Behind it, indeed, was a spring bubbling to the 
brim of an ancient barrel. Eve slipped off her clothes and 
took a bath that brought new color to her cheeks, new 
light to her eyes. When she came into the cabin, her 
host looked at her appreciatively and grinned as he said, 
“It’s a crime to be as doggone old as I be. Draw up, girl. 
Eat and tell me your plans.” 

“I’m going south again,” returned Eve, abruptly. 

Old Maine stared at her. ‘Meaning just what?” 

“That I’m going back to Antelope Basin.” 

“How come?” setting the coffee-pot down with a bang. 

“T’m not sure. All I know is that the things that you 
said to me last night must have crystallized in me while 
I slept. I’m going back.” 

The old man was much affected. “Now look here! 
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Shucks! don’t you let anything I said drive you back. I 
never meant it so. You'll have a hell of a time, now, if 
you go back.” 

“T suppose so,” said Eve, “but I’m going. I’m honest 
when I tell you I’m not sure why. Something is driving 
me. —Shawnee is pretty tired. Can you sell me a horse 
so that I can trail Shawnee?” 

“Sell you nothing!” grunted old Maine. ‘What do you 
think Iam? I'll loan you what I got, which ain’t much, 
compared with that horse of yours. Tell you what, you 
take my little Nellie horse. She’s a real traveller and I’ll 
come down to the trial and fetch her back with me when 
it’s over.” 

Eve whitened a little under her morning glow, but she 
nodded gratefully. “Then, if you'll help me make up a 
grub and fodder pack, I’ll be on my way.” 

Old Maine eyed her curiously and there crept into his 
voice and manner a certain suggestion of courtesy which 
before had been lacking. “You sit still and [Pll fix you 


up.”’ 

“T’m not at all tired,’ returned Eve. “I’d rather be 
busy.” 

Both were expert and within an hour, Eve, with 
Shawnee as pack horse was mounted on little bay Nellie. 
She stooped to give the old man her hand. 

“Thank you, many, many times,” she said soberly. 

“No thanks due,” replied old Maine. ‘“Excitement’s a 
godsend, up here, as you can see. I'll see you later.” 
Eve spurred Nellie and the start was made. But the 
old man called her to halt as she passed through the corral 
gates. 
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“I just wanted to say that I wish your grandfather, no, 
not your grandfather—I wish old Governor Colbaith 
could see you now.” 

“T don’t!” cried Eve smiling. Then she turned Nellie’s 
obstinate little head south. 

Thus again the long and lonely trail. 


CHAPTER VI 
FORT JASON 


A did not attempt to cover many miles on the first 
day out. It was necessary for Shawnee to get back 
into shape. She was outfitted for a week. And she could 
not know when, if ever, she would ride the trail again. 
For a few hours she rode due south through the heavy 
forest. Then she made camp and set the two horses to 
grazing on the June clover that edged her camping place. 

She had just begun preparations for her dinner when a 
horse and rider came slowly and softly across the clover 
patch. Eve stood rigid, frying pan in hand. 

“Tt’s just me, Miss Eve!” called the rider in a weak 
boyish voice, and Frederick, emaciated and ragged, rolled 
from his saddle to Eve’s feet. It was a most dramatic 
entrance and Eve evidently appreciated the fact for she 
was smiling tenderly as she lifted the boy’s head to rest 
against her own saddle and chafed his dirty little paws. 

“T ain’t fainted!’ protested Frederick. “I’m just 
hungry.” 

“You lie still and I’ll have dinner in a jiffy. Don’t try 
to talk except to tell me if there’s anyone with you.” 

“They sure ain’t! They're all looking for you over 
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back of old Grey Bull, like I told ’em.’’ Frederick’s eyes 
drooped over his blistered cheeks. Eve's lips stiffened. 
She watched the boy for an instant, then hurried to put 
the bacon on the fire. Shortly she brought Frederick a pan 
of bacon and bread with a cup of strong black coffee. 

With each mouthful, the child gained strength. Eve 
would not allow him to speak until he had emptied the 
pan a second time, then while she ate her own meal, she 
asked him questions. 

“How did you find me, Frederick?” 

“T was in the corral the night you beat it. I had my 
horse there and I ran into the kitchen and swiped a side 
of bacon and about six loaves of bread and a kettle off 
old Lee Fu. I tied them to my horse and then I went 
round front and told the sheriff ['d seen you riding south 
like a greyhound. Then I mounted and started after 
you while everybody was yelling and cussing Sid out on 
the Plaza. I located you on your first camp and I been 
trailing you ever since. My grub gave out a couple of 
days back, but I knew you’d send me back if you saw me 
before we got so far away you'd be afraid to send me 
back alone. Lord, how you do ride!” 

“Why did you follow me, Frederick?’ asked Eve, 
gravely. 

“Because,” with a certain defiance of manner, “I am 
going wherever you are and look out for you. Look here, 
what have you turned south for? What happened to you 
up there in the old man’s cabin? You aren’t going to 
quit now, are you?” | Frederick sat forward on his — 
haunches, a great anxiety in his wide, bloodshot eyes. : 


' 
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“I’m going back to Antelope Basin, Frederick,” replied 
Eve, still with the little half tender smile. 

“O, you musn’t!” he half wailed. “After such a get- 
away! I won't let you. Why, the worst of it’s over! 
You'd be in Canada in three days.” 

“Tm not sure, dear, what is the worst of it. At any 
rate, I’m going back.” Eve had finished her meal and sat 
with her hands clasped round her knees. “Don’t let it 
worry you, Frederick! Just be glad that I’ve got my 
nerve back.”’ 

“You aren't showing nerve! You just don’t realize 


what you're up against. Don’t you know that just 


because you folks have always been sort of toney that 
everybody’s glad to have got this thing on you and that 
they are after you like a pack of coyotes? O, I wisht I’d 
gone in and shot that old guy! Look here, Miss Eve, I 


just won’t let you go back.’’ 


Tears sprang to Eve’s eyes. ‘‘Why, you dear kiddie! 
Don’t feel so badly about it. I’ve got to have my share of 
trouble like everyone else.”’ 

“‘Ton’t feel so bad’! Can I help it? How can I 
marry you when I grow up if you are in the penitentiary? 
You don’t think for a minute, do you, that I’m going to 
give in to you on this, nor that I’m going to let that old 
major get you, either! Though I do like him, all right.” 

“T don’t think they are going to find me guilty, Fred- 
erick.” 

“I know you aren’t guilty just as well as you do. And 
just as well as the major does. Golly!’ Frederick’s deep 
anxiety was for a moment eased by a note of triumph. “I 
wanted him to help me get you out of jail, and he 
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wouldn’t. And now I’m up here with you! He'd havea — 
fit if he knew.” . 

“Just what did he say when you asked him to do that?” 
Eve was biting her lower lip. 

“Well,” reluctantly, “he said if you ran away it would 
just look as if you were guilty. But everybody thinks you 
are anyhow, so what difference does that make? Miss 
Eve, let’s get on our way north again. Please! Please!’ 
The boy rose, tottered, but managed to sink beside Eve, 
where he clutched her knees with both hands. “Don’t go 
back there where they'll make you suffer so! You ain't 
the kind that can stand it. You're like the Princess horse 
was, the lean thoroughbred kind. That trial will half kill 
you. Your mother told me so. We can live in a dugout 
up in Canada. I can take care.of you.” 

Eve shook her head. “I must go back.” 

“But why? Tell me why?” 

“Tt is running away, Frederick. I’m the last of my 
family and they all ran away from something. I’m 
going to show them that one Devonsher can stand up to 
life and face it.” 

But the boy was not to be won away from his desire 
by any such argument as this. 

“Don't I count for anything?” he asked. ‘‘Haven’t I 
been crazy about you ever since you first began to teach 
me history? Don’t you think I could take care of you?” 

Eve smoothed the child’s shock of sun-bleached hair 
back from his fine forehead. 

“I’m sure you could take care of my body, Frederick 
boy. What I need is someone to help me take care of my 
mind.” 
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“Then you are going back? Oh, I can’t bear it!’ and 
Frederick dropped his head onto the crook of his ragged 
arm and fell to sobbing violently. 

Eve, her own lips quivering, moved so that she could 
put a strong arm about the boy and support him against 
her shoulder. She said nothing, only sat holding him 
thus, her eyes on the dying fire. The sobs ceased only 
when the boy lay asleep, his head on her shoulder. Eve 
eased him to the ground, then rolled him upon one of her 
blankets. He slept like one dead, his tired little body 
relaxed like a baby’s. It was evident that his exhaustion 
was not to be tampered with and Eve, after having made 
him comfortable, unsaddled his horse, which all this time 
had been grazing with her two. Then she remade the 
fire, cleaned up the dishes and sat down beside the boy. 

The forest was full of sunset light when he woke and 
asked for something to eat. Eve gave it to him. He did 
not speak while he ate, but watched her with reproachful 
eyes that still were dimmed with sleep. When he could 
eat no more, he again tumbled to the blanket and slept. 
Eve sat solitary over the fire for many hours, then she 
rolled herself in the remaining blanket and slept fitfully 
until dawn. 

When she awoke from her last nap, the boy was sitting 
up on his blanket, watching her. 

“Good morning! How do you feel, Frederick?” ex- 
claimed Eve. 

“Fine as silk. Are we going back?” 

“Yes, you dear old thing, we are!” Eve was smiling at 
the belligerent small face. Then she sobered and said, 
“Frederick, you did a wonderful thing in trailing me as 
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you did, almost an incredible thing for a boy of your 
age. Now, I’m going to ask you to do something still 
harder. Instead of trying to keep me from going back, 
go with me willingly and help me to make the journey 
endurable. You will be a god-send if you can help me to 
keep my mind from agonizing too much.” 

The child got slowly to his feet and stood listening to 
her, disappointment and flattered pride competing for 
first place in his expression. 

“Could I really help you, that way?” he said, at last. 

“Tt will make the journey a hundred times lighter just 
to have you with me and to know that you love me and 
believe in me,” said Eve, quietly. 

“Then I'll come! You cook the meals and I'll wrangle 
horses.” Frederick pulled in the belt of his overalls, put 
on his shoes and strode in a true rider’s manner toward 
the grazing horses. 

In less than an hour they were on their way. They were 
only a short distance out when Eve asked the boy if he 
ever had seen old Fort Jason. 

Frederick shook his head. “Dad always promised to 
take me, but he never got round to it. Hardly any boys 
in our town has seen it. It’s almost a hundred miles ride 
from the Basin, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Eve, “but it’s onty a day’s ride from 
here. I have a great desire to see it. You know it was 
built by my grandfather when he was factor for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company.” 

“I know all about it!” cried Frederick. “Golly, do you 
mean you're going round that way?” 

“I wouldn't have if you hadn’t turned up, but seeing - 
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you're here and my favorite pupil in history, I think we’ll 
add a day and take a look at it.’’ 
“Hooray!” roared Frederick. “I call this class!” 

It was a clear sunlit morning. The trail, descending 
from the forest line, wound across a great yellow plain, 
dotted with purple and silver sagebrush. East and west 
were vague blue ranges into which the plains melted 
imperceptibly. Far to the southeast on the horizon line 
lay a gigantic mesa wrapped in gossamer filaments of 
scarlet and gold. It seemed, at first view, hardly more 
substantial than the clouds that sought to hide its naked- 
ness, yet more and more persistently as the miles behind 
them lengthened did the mesa dominate the visible world. 

After Frederick had been watching the shadowy mass 
for nearly an hour, he finally caught up to Eve, who had 
been riding ahead of him. 

“Ts that Great Altar Butte?” 

“Yes,” replied Eve, “and Fort Jason lies at its foot.” 

“Sure! I know that. How far are we from it?” 

““A good day’s ride. There are so many clouds around 
it today that my guess is we'll reach it during a thunder 
storm. The Indians used to send their young men up 
there to worship the week before their official coming of 
age. If ever they were there during a thunderstorm, as 
I have been, they must have thought the gods were speak- 
ing, indeed.” 

The boy rode soberly beside Eve, his eyes fixed on the 
mesa. ‘I think the, Indians had some fine customs,” he 
said. “They weren’t fools by any means. Now a fellow 
would like that kind of a stunt when he came of age. It 
would make it seem to amount to something.”’ 
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“You are quite right,” agreed Eve. “I think you'll 
feel all that even more strongly as we get nearer the fort.” 

All the morning and until mid afternoon they rode 
through the indescribable pungency of sagebrush, with the 
flit of bluebirds’ wings across the trail ahead of them and 
with cotton tails and jack rabbits, sage hens and an 
occasional coyote to tempt the boy from the onward push 
of the march. 

Imperceptibly the clouded mass of the Butte assumed 


form. Huge black terraces striated in parallel lines of. 


greenish white were revealed at its base, while the top 
still was obscured by morning mists. By noon the great 
sweep of the mesa top lifted from the clouds—a floor of 
beaten gold stretching upward till it merged into a milk 
white temple with fantastic columns flung pillar-like from 
base to cloud kissing top. It was as if the gods had 
labored and had brought forth a place of worship fitted in 
dimensions for them to worship within it the super-gods. 

By mid afternoon a clump of cottonwood trees lifted 
itself sedately against the line of the lower terrace. 
Eve’s prediction as to a storm gave promise of fulfillment 
now, for isolated black clouds began to drive along the 
gold of the mesa top where they hurled themselves against 
the great altar wall and burst with a flash of white forked 
fire and a reverberation as of distant cannonading. On 
the trail in the plains below, however, the sun shone with 
undiminished vigor and magpies began to chatter in black 
and white flight above the horses’ heads. 

Slowly, now, Fort Jason emerged from the silent plains, 
itself as silent as death. First, a long grey line of broken 
stockade fencing. Above this, a low building of time 
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blackened logs, a building still of imposing size though 
one end of it was in ruins. 

The horses moved slowly, for the fort had been placed 
in a commanding position well up on the slope that led 
to the first terrace. There was debris for some distance 
out from the stockade, ancient wagon wheels and saddle 
frames, broken dishes and even an old stage coach body. 
The trail broadened into a road of broken stone as it led 
upward toward a huge sagging gate in the stockade. 

“T think we’d better leave the horses under the cotton- 
woods and reconnoiter on foot,’ said Eve. 

Frederick, whose blistered cheeks were livid with excite- 
ment, nodded and, when both had dismounted, tied the 
horses with the extraordinary dexterity that characterized 
him. Then he followed Eve through the great half open 
gate. Within this they both stopped abruptly, Eve clutch- 
ing the boy’s shoulder. 

In the middle of the wide open space before the low, 
one story building was a well with a high curb of roughly 
plastered stone. Seated on the ground, his back against 
the curb was Major Colbaith, his horse standing beside 
him. 

For a long moment, no one spoke. Then Eve said, 
very quietly, “Are you ill, Major?” 

“Yes,” replied Peter. ‘My horse fell with me and 
opened this old wound in my leg. I seem to be quite 
helpless. I’ve been here since noon.” 

Eve’s grasp on Frederick's shoulder relaxed. “What 
shall we do to help you?” she asked. 

“IT need some careful surgical bandaging, 
Péter. 


” 


replied 
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“T got my scout emergency kit on my saddle,” 
volunteered Frederick in the same matter of fact tone 
assumed by his elders. 

“Get it, old man,’ ordered the major, “‘and bring a pan 
or two to wash things in. Perhaps we could make a fire 
and boil things up a bit?” This to Eve. 

“Yes, Major. We'll bring our outfit in here and I 
think we can do a fairly clean job.”” Eve hurried out to 
assist Frederick. Under the cottonwoods he showed the 
excitement he would not show before the major. 

“Ain’t this the god-awfullest luck?” he cried. “What 
shall we do, bandage him up, leave him food, and beat it? 
I’m for that.”’ 

“Are you?” asked Eve, rapidly untying the pack from 
Shawnee. “I thought you and Major Colbaith were warm 
friends.” 

“Sure we are! But that doesn’t prevent me being 
jealous of him!” This with a debonair imitation of the 
grown-up manner that was irresistibly funny. Eve's lips 
twitched but she only told the boy to hurry with his 
emergency kit and to start a fire by the well curb. 

In a surprisingly short time a rough field hospital was in 
active operation in the courtyard and Eve and Frederick 
under Peter’s direction applied first aid measures in what 
the patient announced through pain whitened lips was a 
highly satisfactory manner. When they were done he lay 
very quietly on Eve’s blanket and did not speak until she 
had brought him a cup of steaming black coffee. 

“You are looking very fit,” he said. 

Eve nodded. “That thunderstorm is due to break any 
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minute, Major. I am going to look about and see if the 
old living room offers us shelter.” ; . 
Without waiting for comment from Peter, she turned 
toward the open door of the building. The entrance gave 
directly into the living room of the fort. In spite of the 
fact that ruin lay all about it, the room itself was intact. 

It was a spacious apartment, perhaps forty feet square, 

with its roof resting on spruce beams three feet in 

diameter. A fireplace of lava blocks dominated the south 
end of the room. Part of the chimney cluttered the 
hearth, but not in sufficient quantity to prevent a small 
fire being built there. Eve, after a hasty survey, hurried 
back to the major. Frederick had finished staking the 
horses and was standing beside the well curb eyeing his 
friend with an expression in which boyish affection vied 
with impatience. The first slash of rain drove across the 
courtyard. 

_ “We must pull you into the fort on the blanket, Major,” 

_ said Eve, “and we'll be as gentle as possible.” 

“T’m quite sure of that,” replied Peter, closing his eyes 
and setting his teeth. 

He was panting as heavily as his two attendants when 
finally his blanket and he were brought to rest before the 
great fireplace. Then followed some hurried moments, 
during which pack and saddles were brought into shelter 
and Frederick was set to work starting a fire. Then Eve 
came to sit on the rug beside the major. 

_ He opened his eyes and smiled a little. ‘Well, and 
_ that’s that!” he said. 
““‘We’re here because we're here’ I suppose,’ com- 


mented Eve, 
j 
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There was an interval of silence during which Frederick 
produced a glorious fire and skinned the two cotton tails 
he had shot that day. The silence was broken by the 
explosion of the full force of the storm upon the fort and 
by Eve’s saying, i 

“T am on my way back to Antelope Basin.” 

A slow red showed under Peter’s ghastly pallor. “I’m 
glad to know that. The others are searching for you to 
the south. A couple of days ago, from things your 
mother said, I thought you might be here. My little car 
is broken down, so I came on my horse, against my better 
judgment.” 

“To bring me back to justice?” inquired Eve, bitterly. 

Peter shook his head. “No! Just to find you. Just to 
be with you, no matter what your determination or your 
fate might be. When I’m in pain like this—” he added, 
apologetically, “my inhibitions disappear.” 

Sudden tears flushed to Eve’s wide eyes. She looked 
at Peter pitifully, as if she dared not let herself believe 
what she heard. “Just to be with me?” she repeated 
incredulously. Peter’s lips quivered as if his sympathy 
for her shook him as physical pain had not been able to. 
But before he could say more, Frederick demanded, 
“Stewed rabbit or fried?” 

Eve replied, then turned back to Peter, with an obvious 
effort to bring the atmosphere to normal. 

“I’m so sorry about the pain!” she exclaimed. “How 
long since you have eaten, Major?” 

“This morning before my horse fell. I had plenty of 
cooked food in the pack Lee Fu put up for me. Don’t 
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try to coddle me, Miss Eve! You must be very tired, 
yourself.” 

“Don’t you want to know where I’ve been?” asked 
Eve. 

“More than anything!’’ returned Peter, “if you care to 
tell me.” Then he glanced at young Frederick, happily 
engrossed in his cookery. “The boy’s mother has been—” 

Eve interrupted, “Major, I never laid eyes on Frederick 
until yesterday.” She told him Frederick’s story. 

The look of relief that appeared in Peter’s blue eyes 
angered Eve. “And did they think I’d do that too? 
Inveigle a child into helping me to run away! Surely you 
knew me too well for that, and you know me scarcely at 
all!” 

Peter raised himself on one elbow. The uproar of the 
storm gave their conversation complete privacy from 
Frederick. “I know you well enough to love you with 
all the strength of this shattered old hulk of mine. And 
I thought, if by any cnance I found you here, I’d ask you 
to marry me before you returned to Antelope Basin—if 
you were going to return.” 

Under her tan, Eve grew very pale. It was dusk in the 
room except for the dancing firelight, but this caught the 
bronze glory of Eve’s hair and turned it to red gold. She 
wrung her hands. 

“O, Peter! Peter! You should not have done this! 
How can I go through it all, knowing this?” 

“I wanted the knowledge to help you to go through 
with it, Eve. Don’t tell me that you don’t care at all for 
me!” 
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Eve stared down into his eyes, her own wide with 
misery. “I care too much,” she ejaculated. “Too much!” 

Peter lay back again’on the blanket with a huge sigh 
of relief. “Then all will be well.” 

“But Peter—!” gasped Eve. “You don’t know! You 
can’t know. I—’ She paused to get a grip on herself, 
then she wrung her hands again. “This changes every- 
thing.” 

“T wish,” he said, looking at her anxiously, “that you’d 
tell me everything.” 

“T can’t!” panted Eve. “O, I can’t!” She bowed her 
head on her knees for a moment then she sat erect and 
said, “It will be like sickness or death. I must go through 
it alone.” 

“You will go through it as my wife,” said Peter quietly, 
but his deepset eyes were alive with feeling. 

“No! That I could not bear. When it’s all over—O, 
when it’s all over, Peter, you may be very glad not to be 


tied to a Devonsher! Even though they set me free—! . 


Peter, the district attorney has been a quiet enemy of our 
family for years. Every extraneous thing that can be 
dragged into the trial to humiliate me will be done.” 

“But the judge will not permit that,” protested Peter. 

“He will permit everything that Jim Poindexter cannot 
actually shame him into refusing to allow. He sees this 
thing not as a mere trial of a mere woman, but as a— 
Peter, in a broad way, the judge is right. It does seem as 
if my grandfather had placed a curse on me and on many 
of my generation in Antelope Basin. It’s better to clean 


it up. I have thought it through clearly, at last. I made 
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up my mind to go back and do my part. But, Peter, 
Peter, I did not know what it would cost me.” 

“Tt cannot cost my love,” returned Peter, laying his 
hand on her’s. “That is immutable. You are you, no 
matter what comes.” 

Young Frederick, whistling over his frying pan, now 
called cheerfully above the storm, “Who says fried 
rabbit ?” 

Eve rose like a person in a dream to help the youngster 
serve a meal, in which he took an enormous pride. Peter 
and Eve were not the only persons in the old fort who 
were in a difficult mental state. Frederick, too, was torn 
by conflicting emotions. He obviously had a boy’s inordi- 
nate admiration for Major Colbaith, the wounded soldier. 
He quite as obviously envied the Major’s long hour of 
conversation with her. 

“Anyhow,” he said, as he gnawed at the last fragment 
of rabbit bone, “I had her alone to myself for two whole 

days.” 

“Gloating young dog!” said Peter, with a smile. “Why 
try to make me feel worse than I do?” 

Frederick chuckled. “Some trip, wasn’t it? Trailed 
her all the way and never lost her more than a day at a 
time.” 

“T don’t see how your horse stood up under it,” said 
Eve. “I almost killed Shawnee, who is worth three of 

“your mare. By the way, I don’t recall ever before having 
seen the horse that you are riding.” 

“You didn’t!’ Frederick looked a little sheepish. 

“That’s another horse. Fact is, it’s the third horse. I 
sort of borrowed some as I went along from some herds 
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we passed through. Don’t say a word! I'll straighten it 
up when I go back.” 

Peter laughed delightedly. “Frederick, if you were 
only ten years older, you'd be commanding a regiment.” 

The boy shook his head. “No, I’m a horse breeder. 
I’m going to carry on the Devonsher-Arabian brand. 
Miss Eve and I are going to have a great old ranch like 
the Devonshers had when my grandfather came to Wyom- 
ing. Your wound would prevent you ever being a horse 
raiser, Major,” complacently, “and you know that’s what 
Miss Eve thinks the most of.” 

“T suppose you know, old fellow,” said Peter. ‘What 
I’m wondering now is how long it will delay me in getting 
back to Antelope Basin.” 

“My idea is,” said Eve, “that I leave Frederick here 
with you and ride on, to send Doctor Peabody up here to 
you with a wagon. It’s too bad going for a car.” 

Frederick said nothing, but his disappointed eyes were 
eloquent. Peter, after a thoughtful pause nodded his 
head slowly. “From every point of view,” he said, “I’m 
sure that would be best.” 

Eve looked at Frederick with a little smile. “I’m 
sorry,” she said. 

But Frederick astonished her by saying nonchalantly, 
“Tm for it myself. If Major Colbaith and I go back 
with you, nothing could prove to the folks that we didn’t 
bring you back. This way they'll know.” 

“Good lad!” exclaimed Peter. 

“I don’t think that matters so much,” Eve sighed. 
“The important thing is that I can make more speed 
alone and that Dr. Peabody can be here within thirty-six 
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hours. In fact, I’m well rested and I think that I’ll start 
tonight. The storm is almost over.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort.” Peter sat up 
indignantly. 

“That’s right, Major, you boss her. I can’t,” cried 
Frederick. 

“T shan’t sleep tonight, anyway,” declared Eve. “I'd 
far better be doing something useful.’’ 

“Eve!” There was a mingling of entreaty and com- 
mand in Peter’s voice that caused her to smile as she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“On your head be it, then,” she said. “I shall probably 
talk to you all night if I stay here.” 

“T’ll risk that.’’ Peter gave a sigh of relief. 

As a matter of fact, there was very little talking done 
that night. Young Frederick curled up like a beat cub 
near the fire and slept until dawn almost without moving. 
Peter was in great pain most of the night and Eve ob- 
viously was too distrait for conversation. She ministered 
to Peter as best she could and spent the remainder of the 
time sitting on the blanket beside him, his hot hand clasped 
in hers. Peter dozed fitfully, waking each time with a 
look of startled inquiry that changed instantly to content 
when in the fitful fireglow, he envisaged Eve smiling down 
upon him. At dawn she replenished the fire and put the 
coffee pot on. When she returned to his side, Peter said 
softly, 

“Eve, before the youngster wakes, let me kiss you good- 
bye ?”’ 

He sat erect and held out his arms and Eve, with a little 
sob, laid her head on his breast, where Peter kissed her 
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again and again. “God keep you for me, my darling,” he 
whispered. “I love you more than life itself.” 

Eve clung to.him in silence, then she lifted her head, 
shook away the tears that clung to her lashes and after a 
long look into Peter’s face, went to waken young 
Frederick. 

“Long before the sun had reached the plains, Eve was 

« » working Nellie at a jog trot among the sage bushes. It 
was¥a gait which, while it could not compete with 
* Shawnee’s, would, she knew, eat up the miles with 
astonishing rapidity. 
_ And so, once“more, the burning sun by day and the 
» quivering, indifferent 2: by night. 

The following dawn, Eve rode the trembling Nellie 
across the new planted plaza to Doc Peabody’s office and 
tapped loudly on the door. In a few moments the little 
doctor jerked open the door and started as though he saw 
a ghost. 

_ “My God, Eve!” 

“Yes, that’s the way I feel about it,’ replied Eve. 
“Let me come in and explain things, Doc.” 

“Of course! Of course! Don’t mind the looks of 
things.” 

Eve gave the office-bedroom an indifferent glance and 
leaned on the desk in an attitude of utter weariness while 
she told the doctor of Major Colbaith’s whereabouts and 
predicament. 

“Tl be off in a couple of hours,” said the doctor. ‘No — 
one here is so sick they'll die before I get back. What are 
you going to do now?” 

“Me? O, I’m going over to the jail and go to bed,” 
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said Eve. “Is there any one there to réceive me, I 
wonder.” 

“Yes, Lame Fred’s been peng on the job; in case 
some of them brought you in.” The doctor shook his 
head. “You need sleep badly, Eve.” He hesitated, then 
said, “I’m not going to ask you why you’ve come back. 

I only ideas to say it’s big of you and I admire you mere 
than ever.’ 

“Doc Peabody,” said Eve, briefly, “’m the prize fob! of § °° 
the world. (Will you look after Nellie for me an telb e 
my mother?” 

“Yes, Eve, I’ll be glad to.” Pee 

Eve dragged wearily out of the office and along the 
plaza to the court-house. Within the court-house, Lame “ 
Fred lay asleep in his blanket on the floor. He sat up and 
blinked. . 

“My God, Eve!” he said. 

Eve nodded. “I’m giving myself up, Fred. Frederick 
is safe. He overtook me the other side of Fort Jason. 
He’s at Fort Jason now with Major Colbaith. Ask Doc 
Peabody. I’m sinking with weariness. Let me into the 
cell, Fred.”’ 

Fred limped after her down the passage, spouting ques- 
tions. Eve replied to none of them. She was reeling 
with exhaustion and after she dropped upon the cot in her 
cell, she knew no more for many hours. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE TRIAL 


HERE might indeed have been a rodeo celebration 
in Antelope Basin. The plaza was full of growing 
things so it could not as hitherto perform the function of 
public corral. But the tavern corral, the open space next 
to Sid’s garage, the corral belonging to Henry’s Place, 
every yard and every stable in Antelope Basin were oc- 
cupied by horses of all known colors. Henry’s Place 
was filled to overflowing by picturesque individuals wear- 
ing spurs. The tavern dining-room was jammed with a 
motley crew of women and children all talking at once and 
all hoping for a look at Mary Devonsher, who kept to her 
room. It was the first day of Eve’s trial. It also was 
planting season in this altitude and most of the women 
would be riding back to the ranches after this one day, to 
carry on the spring work, leaving the men to attend the 
trial. 

Contrary to Eve’s contention, the feeling was not one 
of general hostility to her. It was rather one of almost 
malignant curiosity. Peter, hobbling about town, was 
astonished at the familiarity of the attitude of folk. He 
had seen it at home, the half-pleased, half-regretful, 
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wholly pitiless attitude of the plain people when a member 
of a family of rank came a social cropper. The Devon- 
sher women had been highty-tighty all their days. Let 
‘em take what was coming to’em. Too bad fine stock like 
that had to disgrace itself, but if Eve had been at home 
where a woman ought to be, she'd never have got in this | 
fix. Now let her stand on her two feet and let the state 
investigate her doings. 

Eve’s flight, her return, young Frederick’s part in both, 
had been discussed in detail until the threadbare topic had 
been cast aside, much to young Frederick’s relief. His 
exploit had won him notoriety rather than fame, and he 
did not like it. The personnel of the jury, all known or 
unknown facts about each individual comprising it, had 
been gathered together in such detail that the jurors them- 
selves would have been more surprised than pleased had 
they been confronted by the findings of their neighbors. 

The jury had taken long to choose, for Poindexter and 
Colonel Johnson each had fought bitterly over every tales- 
man favored by the other until both Eve and Judge Jones, 
wearied by the wrangling, had insisted on agreement. 
Four of the jurymen finally settled on were known to 
Eve only by name. They were so-called easterners, mostly 
from Missouri, who were trying dry ranching in the 
valley west of old Battle Mountain. None of them had 
lost horses in the recent raiding. Indeed, dry farming, 
as one of them pointed out, was not sufficiently lucrative 
to support a real horse! Four other men had known the 
Devonshers for two generations. They were ranchers 
from over Antelope Peak way. They had lost no horses; 
never had done business with Angus Duncan nor with 
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Eve’s father, Dave Devonsher. They had no opinions 
about Eve or anything under heaven. Eve eyed them but 
said nothing. 

To the daughter of one she had loaned the money for 
her first year at Laramie. The daughter of another Eve 
had coached for four years, gratis, to keep her up to 
grade in her school work. A third was unmarried and 
years before had proposed to Mary Devonsher. His 
ranch was remote in the hills and he seldom appeared in 
Antelope Basin. The fourth man was a veterinarian. He 
was a quiet young fellow, much given to reading in his 
long rides over the trails. It was not brought out by the 
examination that Eve had tutored him, gratis, also, 
through the correspondence course in veterinary work 
which he had completed some years before. 

Mrs. Johnny Miller was one of the jurors. She was a 
stout woman of forty, with a huge pompadour of drab 
hair half concealing a well-shaped forehead. She had been 
very sure that she had no opinion regarding the murder of 
Angus Duncan. She had offered the information that it 
‘was the busy season and she'd rather be at home tending to 
her family while the men ran the jury business. The fact 


had not been brought out that Eve had nursed her baby. 


when it had had pneumonia. But when Mrs. Miller had 
been agreed upon as a juror, she had given Eve a long 
look and a wink as amusing as it had been sly. 

Mrs. Louisa Sherman was the other woman juror. She 
owned the motion picture hall. She had been a great 
horsewoman in her day and, keeping no horses of her own, 
she had the year before, ridden the Princess horse in an 
Old Timer’s competition. She had won the prize. This 
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had been the only connection Colonel Johnson had been 
able to establish between Eve and the old lady, and she 
finally had been agreed upon. Of the two remaining 
jurors, one was a Morman who recently had taken up a 
ranch on the east flank of Old Battle. The other was an 
old trapper who said he had no use for Duncans, Devon- 
shers, or any other Basin folks, for they had driven the 
fur bearing critters out of the country. 

In the days that had intervened between her return and 
the opening of the trial, Eve had won to a certain stoicism 
of manner that deceived none of those about her, although 
since her return from Fort Jason no one, not even Peter, 
had seen her stirred from an abnormal calm. 

On the first morning of her trial she lay quietly watch- 
ing the red dawn pour through the cell window until the 
cell was flooded with light. Then, suddenly she rolled 
from her cot and to her knees beside it and with head 
bowed on her clenched fists she groaned aloud. 

“God! God! If You are there, help me! Don’t let me 
lose my head. God help me! Help me to keep my head!” 

She lifted her face toward the window. Cold sweat 
covered her forehead. For a long moment she did not 
stir, then, at heaven knows what hope or memory, the 
tensity of her expression relaxed and she slowly rose and 
began her morning toilet. 

The trial opened at nine o’clock. Eve, in her green 
linen frock, sat beside her mother, giving no sign that she 
saw the packed courtroom. Her hair was the high light 
of the dingy room. Her face was the palest face in all that 
close packed crowd. 

Minnie Brownell was the first witness for the prosecu- 
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tion. She wore black and was beginning to show the 
promise of motherhood. She cried as she told her story 
and was in many ways a particularly moving witness. 
Poindexter protested several times over certain details 
she put into her story, but the objections were overruled 
and the last of her account Jim allowed to go uncensored. 
When she had finished the tale of the finding of the body, 
Poindexter said, blandly, 

“Why did you tell your father that you believed the 
prisoner killed your husband?” 

“My father asked me who were Angus’ enemies and I 
couldn’t think of anybody but Eve.” 

“Why did you say Miss Devonsher was your husband’s 
enemy ?” 

“Because in a quarrel they had just before Eve went 
away to France, I heard Eve tell-Angus she’d see to it that 
he paid to the limit for all the trouble she claimed he’d 
made for the Englishman, Major Colbaith.” 

“Will you describe the quarrel between your husband 
and Miss Devonsher ?” 

Minnie, who seemed to be thoroughly enjoying herself, 
settled back in her chair. “Well, Angus was saddling to 
go after the mail when Eve galloped up with Shawnee’s 
heels fanning his ears, like she always shows off, horse 
sliding on his haunches—” 

Jim Poindexter interrupted. “Your Honor, I object to 
that sort of slurring of my client, particularly on matters 
that have nothing to do with the matter at hand.” 

Judge Jones pulled his beard. “It would be hard to 


hurt the prisoner’s reputation for horsemanship, particu- 


larly with anyone who’s seen her ride. However, see to 
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it, Colonel Johnson, that your witness keeps to the 
progress of the quarrel.” 

“Keep to your story and don’t comment on the 
prisoner’s peccadillos, Mrs. Duncan,” directed Colonel 
Johnson, smoothly. 

“Well, Eve pulled her horse up like she was at a rodeo 
and said to Angus, ‘Why didn’t you play fair with Major 
Colbaith, yesterday? I thought I was doing him and 
you a friendly turn and you tried to cheat him. Mary 
Jane isn’t a sound horse. You told him she was out of 
Sheik I. and asked him five hundred dollars for her. She 
looks so well that he’d have taken her if I hadn’t inter- 
fered. What do you plan to do? Get rich off the 
bloodshed over there on the western front?” 

“Your Honor, this all strikes me as extraneous matter,” 
interrupted Poindexter. ‘The witness, anyhow, could 
never remember so long a conversation verbatim.” 

“T do too remember every word! I hated Eve just that 
much!” cried Minnie, indignantly. 

“Get on with your story,’ grunted Judge Jones. 

Minnie drew a long breath. 

“ ‘You're so darned patriotic,’ says Angus, ‘you'd better 
go to France yourself. In the meantime, mind your own 
business.’ 

“This is my business,’ says Eve. ‘It’s anybody’s busi- 
ness. You'd better fall in line. A man ought to give 
either his fighting strength or his money to his country 
when she needs him. You've sneaked out of one. Now 
let’s see you come clean on the other.’ 

“Which of your horses have you given to the 
British?’ asks Angus. 
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“You know I haven’t got anything but Shawnee and 
the Princess horse. I’ve given Major Colbaith an option 
on the Princess horse after the colt comes, this summer.’ 

“You know I’ve been trying to buy that mare from 
you for two years.’ Angus was getting real mad now 
and I didn’t blame him. 

““*And you know,’ says Eve, ‘I wouldn’t sell you even 
a mangy cayuse. You're a brute to a horse like your 
father before you. You couldn’t any more take care of 
a mare like that than a Ute could.’ 

““Couldn’t I?’ says Angus. ‘Well, maybe I couldn't. 
And maybe I didn’t let the draft get me. And maybe 
my father did make money in the Spanish-American 
War— ” 

“One moment, Mrs. Duncan!” interrupted Colonel 
Johnson. “You needn’t go into all the details of the 
quarrel.” 

“As I’ve said before, Colonel,’ ordered Judge Jones, 
“Jet the witness tell her story her own way.” 

“But—” began Johnson. 

The judge’s one eye registered impatience and the 
district attorney nodded at Minnie. She began once 
more. 

““_In the Spanish-American War. On the other hand, 
my father wasn’t a horse thief and my grandfather wasn’t 
a traitor! Angus, he walked right up to Eve when he said 
this. “And how would you like your wonderful English- 
man you kicked Howard Freeman out for, to know that 2’ 
he said. Eve, she gave Angus a terrible look. ‘A man 
would have shot you for saying that,’ she said, and she 
swung Shawnee round on his hind legs and galloped off,” 
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The packed court-room was breathless. Eve sat staring 
at Minnie, white to the lips, but without a quiver of an 
eyelash. If she felt again the wrath that must have 
flooded her at Angus’ sneer, she did not show it. 

“What sort of a horse is the Princess horse?” asked 
Colonel Johnson. 

“She’s out of the Arabian strain Dave Devonsher im- 
ported.” 

“Did your husband become the owner of the horse?” 

“Yes. Angus said he’d get even with Eve by seeing to 
it that the Englishman never laid hands on the Princess 
horse. So, sure enough, after Eve was supposed to have 
started for France, he went down and bought the horse 
from Eve’s mother. The Princess horse was up in the 
pasture the night Angus was shot. I’ve never seen her 
since Angus started off in the moonlight, leading her.” 
And at the memory of that departure Minnie began to cry 
again, heavily, like a grieving child. 

With a satisfied sigh Johnson signified that Poindexter 
could have the witness. 

The lawyer for the defence was very red of face but 
entirely coolin manner. “I won't keep you but a moment, 
Mrs. Duncan. About Miss Devonsher’s attempt to shoot 
you. How did that happen?” 

Minnie swallowed her sobs and took up the story with 
gusto. “Eve had a terrible temper. Her father had 
taught her to use a gun as well as a boy. She was just a 
regular tomboy, anyhow. In the high school, every year, 
the boy and girl that stood the highest led the parade in 
the Memorial Day services. The girl carried the flag and 
the boy, he was the color guard and carried a rifle. Eve 
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and me were the highest girls in the class one year and 
Angus, the highest boy. And they had Angus choose 
between Eve and me for carrying the flag and he chose 
Eve. And when Eve picked that beautiful flag up, I 
couldn’t help saying out loud that it was disgraceful 
that a horse thief’s daughter should carry it.’’ Minnie’s 
voice rose shrilly. “And [I still think so. And quick as 
lightning Eve took the rifle from Angus and aimed it at 
me. But Angus struck it up and the shot went through 
the ceiling. Angus always was wide awake.” 

“But you did call her a horse thief’s daughter; and 
added that she and her mother were living on stolen 
money ?”’ asked Jim. 

“Yes, I did! It was true!’ with a toss of her head. 

“As a matter of fact, you knew that Mrs. Devonsher 
was paying back slowly the money she'd received from 
that doubtful source, didn’t you?” urged the lawyer. 

Minnie looked sulky. “That didn’t change the truth of 
what I said.” 

“And this spring, when you repeated the accusation 
before the Red Cross meeting, you knew that Eve’s 
mother having given a mortgage on the tavern as security 
for the money, Eve had devoted all her first earnings as 
a teacher to lifting that mortgage.” 

“I forgot that. I was so disgusted at Eve for making a 
fool of herself.” 

“You forgot! But you did not forget how the accusa- 
tion years before had maddened a proud, tortured child. 
You forgot the honorable discharge of debts by the two 
poverty-stricken women. You forgot that Dave Devon- 
sher was the only man in Antelope Basin with the grit to 
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enter the Spanish-American war and that he had won 
distinguished-conduct stripes with the Rough Riders. 
You forgot everything but your jealous hate and how to 
hurt.” 

“Your Honor, I object! This is not cross examination. 
It’s a cross between shrewdness and a Fourth of July 
oration!” Colonel Johnson shook his finger at Poin- 
dexter. : 

“I think,’ said Poindexter, unexpectedly, “that I’ve 
finished with what I wanted from the witness.” 

“You are a wise man, Jim,” said Mrs. Sherman from 
the jury box. 

“Be silent, madam,’’ shouted Judge Jones. 

A wave of amusement passed over the court-room, 
during which Colonel Johnson called the sheriff to the 
stand. Sid was not happy. He breathed through his nose 
heavily like a horse that carries too much weight at the 
girth, and his cheeks were mottled, red and white. He 
told the story of the finding of Angus’ body. When he 
would have gone on to describe the coroner’s inquest the 
district attorney interrupted. 

“Were there any legible hoof marks or footprints in 
the old corral?” 

“None that was any use to me, except I could trace the 
Princess horse’s hoofs from the corral to where the north 
trail loses itself in the mountainside.” : 

“You knew that the prisoner was especially fond of 
the Princess horse?” asked Johnson. 

“Yes. She had a right to be. She'd raised it herself 
and it was a beauty with all the fine points that Dave 
Devonsher had been breeding for. But she didn’t want 
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to use her for a brood mare. She said that the horse was 
too highstrung. She’d never make a breeder. Probably 
never carry a colt to full term. However, when this war 
broke out and kept on and on, she decided that she’d let 
the Princess horse go to France with Howard Freeman 
riding her as an officer—”’ 

Eve drew a quick breath, but all eyes were on the 
sheriff. 

“And that being the case she decided to get one colt 
from the mare before she let her go. So you can see one 
of the reasons why she wouldn’t want to sell that horse to 
any one. I was surprised so that I could hardly believe 
it when Mary Devonsher sold her to Angus. Angus never 
was a man to understand a horse. Nor was his father 
before him. They had a cruel streak in them that a man 
handling horses can’t have. Now, knowing the kind of 
horse she was, Angus had no business to drive her four 
miles up the mountain to that old corral. I can’t imagine 
what he was thinking of. I’d warned him to be careful 
of her.”’ 

Minnie’s husky voice interrupted. “I’d warned him the 
same way and it made him so mad at me on general 
principles that he just got his Scotch up and went and did 
it.” Minnie spoke with a note of marital resentment in 
her voice. 

Sid shook his head at her and went on. “Most likely, 
he saw in it a chance to annoy Eve, though he thought 
she was in France and anyhow the colt wasn’t due for 
some weeks. However that may be, he did drive the 
Princess horse up to the old corral and—” Sid stopped 
and for the first time looked squarely at Eve. And his 
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beautiful voice suddenly became pitying and pleading to 
an indescribable degree. ‘“‘I hate to tell it,’ he said, “but 
I found what the coyotes had left of the colt, outside the 
old branding corral. As if an accident had happened and 
Angus had put the—er—evidence out there.” 

Eve, chin up, eyes brilliant and hard, her knuckles white 
and rigid, returned Sid’s look squarely. The sheriff 
turned back to the jury. 

“So knowing Eve Devonsher and all her ways with and 
about horses since she was a child, I was convinced that 
if she hadn’t been in France and she had been riding 
horses, and she had been at the old corral and seen what 
had happened to the Princess horse, she sure would have 
shot—”’ 

“Your Honor!” shouted Jim Poindexter. “TI object!’ 

Before the judge could speak Mary Devonsher said 
clearly, “Oh, I didn’t know that! Oh, I didn’t know it, 
Eve!” 

“Be quiet, Mrs. Devonsher,’’ Judge Jones spoke 
sternly. 

Eve put her hand on her mother’s knee. ‘Don’t blame 
yourself for anything, Mother,” she whispered. 

“T can’t sustain surmises, Colonel,” said Judge Jones. 

“Stick to facts, sheriff,” ordered Johnson, teetering on 
his small, neat feet. ‘“Why did you go directly to the 
spot where you located Miss Devonsher ?” 

“Well, it was fact that horse running was being done, 
and I began to check over the way the horse running was 
done and the kind of horses that was being run. Nothing 
but the Devonsher strain, just like Dave run, eighteen 
years before. Eve had been terribly troubled in her 
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mind by more than the attitude of Antelope toward the 
British.” This with a glance toward Peter. ‘What that 
trouble was I don’t know for sure, but I knew she'd 
suffered. She’s got the Devonsher pride and their habit 
of keeping their troubles to themselves till they burst. And 
do something desperate. 

“She had the .44 with her. Now, Eve had too much 
sense to think she could go to France with a rifle in her 
trunk. J checked over every place by telephone it was 
likely she would go to have caught a train. That wasn’t 
very sure evidence because she could have flagged the U. 
P. most anywhere after she struck the railroad. But if 
she wasn’t in trouble there would be no point in her not 
going straight up to Cheyenne and starting off clear and 
in good standing. None of the stations knew anything 
about her. Then, you see, I knew how Eve and her 
father and her grandfather always beat it for the open 
trail when they were in trouble.” 

Sid shook his head reminiscently. No one moved while 
his mind turned backward. 

“Why, I remember the morning after we buried Dave, 
her mother came to me to find Eve. She hadn’t been 
home since the funeral. I knew right off that I’d find her 
in the timber. And I did, in the cedar grove, above the 
cemetery. She’d cried herself sick. Long legged, red 
headed and mad as the devil at everybody. I had to talk 
an hour to her to get her to give up the idea of going out 
with a gun after the Indian that shot her father. I finally 
picked her up and sang “The Oregon Trail” to her, over 
and over until she let me take her back to her mother 
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And so, I made up my mind to go up to the spot where 
Dave had made his quarters so many years before.” 

*“My God, Your Honor, is this a trial ?”’ exclaimed Jim 
Poindexter, “or a meeting of the Ladies’ Sewing Circle?” 

Several of the jurors joined in the smile that crossed 
the court-room at the comment. 

“You may have the witness, Mr. Poindexter.” Colonel 
Johnson waved his hand, pompously. 

“T prefer to call him later, thank you,” snapped Jim. 

Colonel Johnson allowed himself to look puzzled for a 
moment, then he called his next witness, Henry Worth. 
Henry told his story clearly and unemotionally. During 
the progress of his testimony Eve sat forward in her chair, 
eyeing him with such horror that Peter and Judge Jones, 
the only two people observing her for the moment, were 
obviously startled, and their glances met in a look of 
shocked inquiry. Peter finally crossed the room and slip- 
ped into the chair beside Eve. As he seated himself, she 
glanced at him with a little twisted smile, and the look of 
horror left her. 

When Henry had finished his story of the finding of the 
body, Colonel Johnson said, “What did you mean when, 
at the inquest, you said several times that Devonshers and 
Duncans always hated each other ?” 

“T meant there was enough hate there to be grounds for 
murder.” 

“Your Honor,’ Jim Poindexter brought his fist down 
on the judge’s desk, “must I repeat indefinitely that I 
object seriously to the nature of the so-called evidence 
produced by the prosecution?” 

Judge Jones spoke slowly. “In ordinary criminal trial, 
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I’d uphold your protest, Poindexter. But this is not an 
ordinary case. A family that has had overwhelming in- 
fluence in the history of this section of America is being 
tried for injuring its own good name. Let the witness 
proceed.” 

“Your Honor, it’s outrageous!’ snorted Jim Poindex- 
ter, running both hands through his hair and glaring at 
Henry Worth. 

“Legally, it is outrageous,’ agreed Judge Jones calmly. 
His one eye swept the breathless court-room and came to 
rest on Eve. “But as the matter concerns the greater 
responsibilities of life, the matter of noblesse oblige 
obtaining in families that have special gifts which are 
needed by their country, my stand is, I believe, one of wide 
justice. Carter Devonsher undertook the welfare of many 
souls. He founded Antelope Basin. He gave the men 
and women of this valley their directions. His decendants 
have attempted to keep the power he assumed.” The 
judge paused. “Eve Devonsher had better potentialities 
than her grandfather. She is now on trial for murder. 
Let’s discover, if we can, why Carter Devonsher’s grand- 
daughter is in this predicament. Because—” again the 
keen grey eyes traversed the room, paused for a moment 
in the window beyond which the ponderous bulk of Grey 
Bull lay inert against the heavens and returned to Eve 
“because, never in our American history has there been 
such a lack of right responsibility on the part of Amer- 
icans gifted with the genius for governing. The 
Devonshers have that gift. They have failed. To my 
notion, Eve Devonsher is on trial not only for this crime 
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but for a greater crime that seems to be a family heritage. 
Let the witness proceed, Mr. Poindexter.” 

“They always were enemies,” reiterated Henry. 

“How do you know that?” asked Johnson. 

“My father told me,” replied Henry. 

“Who was your father and how could he know about 
this hatred?” The little lawyer was eyeing his witness 
through half closed eyes. 

“My father was John Worth and he worked for Carter 
Devonsher.”’ 

“What work, Henry?” 

“Fur trapping, at first, then herding.” 

“Well, how would he know about the enmity between 
the two families?” 

Henry’s right leg was crossed over his left. He 
wriggled his right foot restlessly and the jingle of his 
silver spur sounded clearly through the room. Johnson, 
teetering back and forth on his slender feet, waited with a 
sort of relentless patience. 

“My grandfather, Elias Worth, was a missionary, a 
preacher, and he learned about this because he was a 
preacher.” 

“Rather in the nature of a confessional confidence? I 
see! And except for telling your father and your father 
telling you, the Worth family has always respected that 
confidence! I call that fine! You have never told it to a 
soul, eh?” 

As if he were helpless to prevent, Henry’s eyes turned 
to Eve. Peter saw her give the saloon-keeper a look of 
power and clarity that startled the Englishman by its 
intensity. Henry’s silver spur jingled again. 
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“T told Eve, once.” 

“Why ?” 

“I wanted her to do something.” 

Another pause. 

“Come! Come! Henry, you may as well get on with 
the story. It has to be told, you know, and you are only 
prolonging the agony.” 

Henry sat in motionless silence, head drooping. After 
a moment he slowly raised his chin and his pleasant face 
was suddenly sinister. 

“What I told Eve Devonsher was,” he said, “that she is 
my cousin.”’ 

“Huh!” Colonel Johnson grunted as though some one 
had struck him below the belt. This turn, evidently, he 
had not expected. 

Judge Jones leaned forward and screwed his grey eye 
into Henry’s face. A sigh swept the room. It was as if 
total surprise had paralyzed thought for a moment in 
every one. Then Sid Brownell half rose, glanced at Eve’s 
set white face, put his hand on his hip pocket but was 
deterred from further action by the hasty voice of the 
prosecuting attorney. 

“We'll take that point up later, Henry.” 

“Your Honor!” exclaimed Jim Poindexter, “I demand 
that it be taken up now.” 

“Let the witness proceed, Colonel Johnson!” snapped 
Judge Jones. 

Johnson shrugged his shoulders. “How are you Miss 
Devonsher’s cousin, Henry?” 

“Carter Devonsher was my grandfather.” 
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“Elias Worth was your grandfather!’ shouted Sid, no 
longer able to control himself. 

“Be quiet, Sid,’ ordered Judge Jones. “Don’t be a 
fool.” 

“Elias Worth married my grandmother!” Henry’s 
quiet voice was full of satisfaction. ‘She was a Sioux 
Indian whom Mrs. Carter Devonsher had educated in the 
old trading station, at Fort Jason, I mean. She became 
an interpreter there. She was very smart. Elias Worth 
was a missionary and he had his own reasons for marry- 
ing my grandmother. But Carter Devonsher was the 
father of her only child, John. And John was my father.” 

“And I suppose,’ suggested the colonel, pleasantly, 
“that this information was more useful to your family, as 
a secret, than as common knowledge.” 

Henry did not reply to this and after staring thought- 
fully at the quarter-breed for a moment, the lawyer went 
on. “But this does not explain why the Devonshers and 
the Duncans were enemies.” 

“Hugh Duncan, Angus’ grandfather, was factor for old 
Carter. He came out from England with Carter and was 
very much on the make. When Mrs. Carter Devonsher . 
started to make trouble about my grandmother and the 
baby, Hugh Duncan fixed it up so that old Carter’s body 
servant was to receive a life-long annuity from Carter in 
return for taking on the fathering of the baby, John 
Worth. It worked all right in one way, for not a living 
soul ever heard the story from Hugh Duncan or the man 
servant, as long as Carter Devonsher lived. Where the 
hate came in was that Hugh used this to blackmail money 
for himself out of old Carter. And I think Hugh’s son 
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Angus tried it on Dave Devonsher, Eve’s father. Any- 
how that’s how the hate started.” 

“That’s a damned lie!’ shouted the sheriff. 

“Sid’s father was the body servant,’ added Henry, 
complacently. 

Judge Jones pounded on the desk. “Silence in the 
court-room !” 

Sid turned a livid face on the judge. “I want to be 
called as a witness before that skunk—” 

“Will you be silent, or shall I have you put out?” 
demanded Judge Jones. 

Sid subsided reluctantly and the colonel turned to 
Henry. “Did Miss Devonsher and Angus Duncan know 
these facts, Henry?” 

“T know Angus tried to blackmail her.”’ 

“How did you know that?” 

“Eve told me so herself.” 

“T object!” from Jim Poindexter, quickly. 

“Well, we won't try to pursue the point for the 
moment,” said the colonel, who must have seen the look 
of confusion on the faces of many of the jurors. Henry 
was proving to be a difficult witness. The colonel spent 
considerable time going back over Henry’s statements to 
clinch in the minds of the jury the fact that there were 
several good and sufficient reasons for Eve to have hated 
Angus, then he turned the witness over for cross-examina- 
tion. 

“In your story about the search for Miss Devonsher,” 
began Jim Poindexter, “you stated that you saw her on 
the night of her departure for France. Why didn’t you 
mention that at the coroner’s inquest ?” . 
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“I promised Mary Devonsher I wouldn’t, when I told 
her about seeing Eve.”’ 

“What did Mrs. Devonsher say when you told her of 
seeing her daughter?” 

“She cried and asked me to say nothing. - Said if I 
would keep quiet, she’d give me a chance to get the 
Princess horse’s colt.” 

“Think again, Henry,” suggested Jim. 

“Well, it will just be my word against her’s.’’ 

“Not if you tell the truth.” . 

Henry looked out of the window, then back, with the 
little sinister smile returning to his thin lips. “Mary 
Devonsher owes me money that she pays a little at a time. 
She said she’d shut down on that, if I didn’t keep my 
mouth shut. My business is poor, since the draft and so 
I shut up.” 

Jim Poindexter raised an eyebrow in Mary’s direction. 
She sat bolt upright, thin, eager, worn, cheeks flushed, 
weary eyes burning, the look of race never more apparent. 

“Mrs. Devonsher,” drawled Jim, “doesn’t look like a 
person who contracts drinking or gambling debts. How- 
ever, I’m willing for the moment to let that suspicion rest 
on my old friend. You and Angus Duncan were good 
friends, were you, Henry?” 

“The best of friends.” 

“You did a little business with him, now and again?” 

“Not much outside of selling him a little Scotch. He 
was not a real drinking man.” 

“You didn’t sell him beaver pelts, especially after trap- 
ping beaver was prohibited by law a while back?” 

Henry shook his head. 
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“Nor Angus didn’t try to buy beaver pelts from you?” 

“He might have tried, but I preferred to keep within 
the law.” 

“You and Angus have received beaver pelts from no 
one since closed season was declared on beaver ?” 

Henry’s face was expressionless. “I haven’t. I can’t 
say as to Angus.” 

“You and Angus never quarreled over beaver pelts?” 

“No!” emphatically. 

“Was your alleged cousinship to Eve Devonsher ever 
discussed in the village, as far as you know?” 

“No, never. All three families always kept it a dead 
secret.” 

“Why?” demanded Poindexter. 

“T don’t know.” A note of sullenness was creeping 
into Henry’s voice. 

Jim rubbed his white head reflectively, then said sudden- 
ly, “I am through with you for the present, Henry.” 

Sid was on his feet at once. “I demand to be heard 
again. If this trial’s going to air dirty linen, with the 
judge’s sanction, then we will wash it all. If things that 
have been dead secrets all these years have got to come out 
because Henry Worth has turned Indian—” 

Jim Poindexter spoke. “I would like to cross-examine 
this witness for the state.” 

Colonel Johnson’s pinched face registered alarm. It 
was all very well to wash linen, but this was his witness. 
“The witness is recalled with evidence for the prosecu- 
tion.” 

“T am not!” shouted Sid. “I’m absolutely neutral. I 
want to make a statement.” 
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Both lawyers shouted their objection. Finally Judge 
Jones returned the sheriff to the stand for cross-examina- 
tion. 

“Sheriff,” asked Jim, “was it known to you before 
Henry Worth gave his testimony, that Eye Devonsher 
knew your father to have taken on the onus of illegitimate 
paternity for her grandfather ?” 

“Nobody knew anything of the kind, because it wasn’t 
done.” Sid pounded on the arm of his chair. 

“Take this thing calmly, Sid, one step at a time,” 
admonished Jim. 

“Calmly!” roared Sid’s golden voice. “Don’t you sup- 
pose I know what you are aiming at? You're trying to 
prove Minnie and I inherited a grudge against Eve and 
that’s why we've been trying to pin this murder on her. 
And I won’t stand for it. My father wasn’t that kind of 
aman. Now, don’t try to head me off, because I’m going 
to say what my father was. Most of the folks here are 
newcomers. And even you and Colonel act like you'd 
forgotten. My father was Carter Devonsher’s body 
servant until the old gentleman died, when father was 
sixty. They don’t make men like my father any more. 
Why, he was proud of the fact that he'd always served 
the Devonshers loyally and well. He taught me that if a 
guy can’t be great himself, the next best thing is to serve 
a great man. He used to say that the kind of service he 
gave Carter Devonsher was what made England great. 
And I’ve taken pride in doing what I could for Dave and 
Eve. I admire Eve and I’m not going to have it said 
that I have a grudge against her when I was carrying out 
the law.” 
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The sheriff looked at Eve, who smiled at him, with the 
little twisted smile that made her face so boyish, and 
which caused Sid’s blue eyes to suffuse with sudden tears. - 

“Quite a church service,” remarked Colonel Johnson, 
and there were several guffaws from the crowd. 

“Sheriff,” said Jim, “you know the Devonshers well. 
Is it a trait of theirs to try to get even?” 

“No,” replied Sid quickly. “Dave couldn’t, nor Eve 
either. On the other hand, Angus Duncan could. He 
never forgave Eve for not marrying him.” A loud snort 
from Minnie greeted this, and there was much craning of 
necks in her direction. But Sid went on, rather miserably. 
“Never was anybody with the quick temper of the Devon- 
shers could carry a grudge. I’ve seen Eve, a hundred 
times when she was a child, peg a rock at you with blood 
in her eye and hug and kiss you a moment later—” 

“T think that is sufficient from you, Sheriff,’ said Jim, 
hastily. 

“Well,’—Sid rose heavily—‘“I hope I’ve made myself 
clear. Eve Devonsher is like her father and her grand- 
father. Give you her shirt any time. God knows they’ve 
done enough for me and mine. I told Minnie so. And 
now it’s me, Sid Brownell, that’s putting her through 
this.” He started to return to his usual place near the 
prisoner when he recollected something. “I hope I’ve 
proved Henry Worth is just trying to get even with me.” 

“Even with you?” demanded Jim, obviously eager to 
discredit Henry. ‘For what?” 

“Just for a fool thing any one but an Indian would 
have forgotten long ago. I’d better tell you about it.” 

“Your Honor,” said Colonel Johnson, “it seems to me 
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that this is a direct effort to befuddle the jury. Henry 
Worth’s ancient grudge against the sheriff, if he had one, 
has nothing to do with the prisoner’s relation to Angus 
Duncan. I move we get on with the trial.” 

“T believe it had a great deal to do with that relation- 
ship,’ declared Poindexter, boldly. 

“Playing poker, as usual, Jim,” muttered the colonel. 

“Let the witness proceed,” directed Judge Jones. 

Sid sat down.again and in that voice of thrilling appeal 
began his story. Eve listened with downcast eyes. 

“When Eve and Henry and Minnie and Angus were 
children, oh, long about the time they were getting ready 
for high school, I took them on a wild horse hunt over 
back of Antelope Peak. Minnie was about as good as 
the two boys at it. Eve, she was better than the boys. 
The last night out we made our camp on Antelope Creek 
at the point where the east flank of Antelope comes like a 
big red wall close to the banks of the creek. Eagles nest 
up in that wall, and have as long as I can remember.” 
__ Half the heads in the room gave a little nod. 
“It’s been a watering place for wild horses as long as 
there’s been wild horses. Well, as I said, we made camp, 
staked out the wild horses and our own saddlers and 
settled down. Eve, she had roped a stallion that she 
claimed was Devonsher-Arabian strain. And she was 
crazy with delight. Henry tried to swap her two little 
white mares he had brought in for the stallion but Eve 
just laughed at him. 
_ “The next morning the stallion was gone. It looked 
as if he’d pulled up his stake. But Eve came to me and 
told me on the quiet that Henry had got up in the night 
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and had taken the stallion three or four miles up the 
river and hidden him in some cottonwoods. That she 
had followed him but she hadn’t dared to tackle him alone. 

“I went after Henry right away and, of course, he 
denied it all. I made him go with Eve and me to the 
clump of cottonwoods. The stallion wasn’t there but you 
could see where he’d tramped up the ground. Henry 
stuck to it that Eve had been dreaming, and we came back 
tocamp. I decided to make another day’s hunt to let Eve 
get her another horse. 

“That evening, sitting around the camp-fire, I sang for 
an hour or so at the kids’ request. I don’t know whether 
I can explain it or not, but Henry has always been a little 
queer about music. When he was very small and he’d 
hear some cowman sitting on the corral fence playing a 
mouth organ or an accordian, Henry would sit by him and 
cry. Folks used to get music going on purpose just to 
hear Henry howl, like a pup. 

“When he was five or six his mother died and I had to 
sing “The Oregon Trail’ at her grave. Young Henry 
howled so that his father had to pull a blanket over his 
head. Everybody round these parts has always joked 
about that queer freak in him. Folks say that when I’m 
giving a concert out on the plaza they can always get free 
drinks from Henry.” 

A ripple of laughter swept the room. Henry Worth, 
himself, who had been staring at Sid, saturninely enough, 
grinned his pleasant grin but sobered quickly enough as 
the sheriff went on. 

“Well, that evening so long ago, sitting round the camp- 
fire with the kids all ears, and the smell of sagebrush, and 
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the stars twinkling down on us, I got to thinking of the 
old free days and I kept on singing and singing, repeating 
‘The Oregon Trail’ as often as they asked for it. Henry 
had taken his tears off out of sight of the rest of us. I'd 
been at it maybe an hour when he came back into the 
firelight leading the Arabian stallion! 

““Here’s your horse, Eve!’ he says. And then he turns 
on me with a curse and he says, ‘You knew what it would 
do to me, and now you've done it. I'll get even with you 
if it takes the rest of my life!’ Then he went off to his 
blanket and we never got another word out of him about 
the matter. Where he’d had the stallion we couldn't 
guess. 

“Of course, it seemed to me just a kid episode. But it 
wasn't that to Henry. Nothing I could say could make 
him believe I hadn’t sung that horse out of him on 
purpose. And he’s never let up on me, doing little things 
I couldn’t put my finger on but always showing me he’d 
get me yet. And telling me so, too.” 

_ Sid gave Henry a purple glance, which Henry accepted 
with a smile. Colonel Johnson turned to Judge Jones. 

“This is farcical, Your Honot.” 

“TI think you'll get my idea, eventually, Colonel,” 
returned the judge. 

Jim Poindexter laughed. ‘Your Honor,” he said, run- 
ning his fingers in pseudo despair through the white 
masses of his hair, “it is now early in July. My next 

important case is set for late November. Do you think 
there is any chance of this trial coming to an end by 
then?” 

Judge Jones grunted complacently. “Don’t be im- 
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patient, Jim. This is not strictly a trial. It’s a spiritual 
round-up. Also,” looking at his watch, “when you 
have finished with this witness, unless you gentlemen 
object, I shall adjourn the court for the day. It appears 
to me that your witnesses have got a bit out of hand.” 

A ripple of amusement swept the court room. Poin- 
dexter hastily excused Sid and the judge adjourned court. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TOM MAINE 


HE sun was setting when Jim Poindexter accosted 
Peter, who was smoking his pipe in the living room 
at the tavern. 

“Major, I wish you’d make it your business to see Eve 
before the day is over. She’s badly shaken up. You 
know,” hesitatingly, ‘she’s told me about things you said 
at Fort Jason and I’m relying on you to help her through 
this mess.” The lawyer gave his head a rather despondent 
jerk. | 

Peter spoke quickly. “Surely you are not discouraged 
so early in the trial, Poindexter!” 

Jim spoke in a low voice. ‘Major, I’m not fully in 
Eve’s confidence. Are you?” 

“No, but,” very slowly, “I’ve not asked for any con- 
fidences. I take her innocence for granted.” 

“That’s all very well for you, Major. But I can take 
nothing for granted. She can’t establish an alibi. What 
I am trying to do is to bring out of the witnesses stories 
that will rouse a profound sympathy for her in the jury. 
So that no matter what develops, even the worst, she will 
be sure of a light sentence.” 
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“What!” shouted Peter, so loudly that all the craning 
necks in the room craned still further. Conscious of this, 
he lowered his voice. ‘You have not lost faith in Miss 
Devonsher yourself?” 

“Faith in Eve? Man, I love that girl as if she were 
my own flesh and blood. I’m not asking myself whether 
she’s guilty or not. She’s in a nasty fix. She was up 
there in the woods alone for nearly a month, never saw 
a human being who can establish the truth of her con- 
tention as to her whereabouts. Johnson is going to bring 
out facts to prove that she had every reason on earth to 
shoot Angus. He doesn’t care what is said much, you'll 
see, because all the gossip he can slip before the jury will 
help to convince them that Eve ought to have shot him. 
The judge gave his attitude today. I’m not at all sure, 
that my best bet is not to help Johnson bring on the 
gossip.’ Poindexter ran his fingers through his hair. 
“In the meantime, Eve is going to be a sick woman if we 
don’t watch her. I wish you’d go over to her, Major, and 
see to it that she eats her supper. This first day has 
shaken her up badly. I wouldn't let her mother stay but . 
a few minutes. Too hard on both of them. Don’t let 
her talk about the trial. Talk about yourself, if you can!” 
The two men smiled at each other and Peter, accompany- 
ing the Chinaman to the court-house, took the tray from 
him at the door of the jail passage. 

Eve, sitting on the edge of the cot, raised indifferent 
eyes as the door opened. The listlessness became half 
protest, half welcome, as she saw Peter. 

“You oughtn’t to do this, Peter. Where is Lee Fu? 
And what did you think of the first day’s laundry work?” 
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“Quite as mad a spectacle as I had thought it would be, 
and so far not at all damaging to you.” 

“It’s like living over a volcano,” cried Eve, springing to 
her feet and wringing her hands. 

“Steady, soldier!’ Peter slid the tray onto the wash- 
stand. “This salad your mother made especially for you 
and Lee Fu said I was to inform you that this is not the 
usual tavern coffee.’’ He waited vainly for Eve to speak, 
then he said abruptly, “For a change, let’s not talk about 
you. Let’s talk about me!” Peter said this with a humor- 
ous lift of his eyebrows. 

Eve paused in her pacing of the cell to look at Peter 
incredulously. “About you? But you congenitally can't, 
can you?” 

“How rude you are! Dotry that coffee I’ve poured for 
you, Eve! That amusing old villain whom you told me 
about, Tom Maine, has arrived in Antelope Basin. He 
tells me he knew my grandfather, old Sir John Colbaith, 
well. I was keen to hear him talk because grandfather 
died in India when I was a lad at school in England. He 
held many diplomatic positions and I think this is the only 
one he failed in. None of the family ever knew the 
history of the failure, for he would not talk about it.” 

Eve, picking languidly at the tray, looked over her 
shoulder at Peter, now established in his usual place on 
the floor of the cell, back to the green wall. “Is this your 
idea of talking about yourself, Peter? I think you are 
short-changing me!” 

“What do you want to know about me?” drawled Peter. 
“T told you all about my school days when we were trying 
to buy horses together, this spring.” 
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“T’ye never dared to ask you why a man like you came - 
to be buying horses for your army. It always seemed to 
me fantastic.” Eve resolutely set her teeth in a sandwich. 

“Not at all. Really quite simple. I was wounded and 
not quite fit for active service, so the government sent me 
on a mission to Washington. It was rather a large busi- 
ness and its very importance caused it to move ponderous- 
ly and I cooled my heels in Washington until I was almost 
mad. One day, when I was fuming about the capital an 
old friend of mine turned up. He was westward bound 
to buy horses and he invited me to go along. My special 
work would not be ready to my hand for another month 
or six weeks. I always had wanted to see the country 
where grandfather had held sway and so I accepted the 
invitation. My friend gave me this portion of Wyoming 
in which to work. I came down and found you and— 
well, that’s that. 

“T left Antelope Basin after you did, returned to Wash- 
ington and found that there could nothing happen then 
for many more weeks. This section of the country held 
the deepest sort of fascination for me. I wanted to come — 
back, I was homesick for you, even though you had 
started for France, I could see your mother and do the 
exploring in regard to my grandfather I had had no time 
to do before. And so I came back. You know the rest.” 

“T know the rest, and I know the beginning,” agreed 
Eve, “but I don’t know the middle. Evidently your work 
took you pretty much over the world, but you’ve never 
said what that work was.” 

“I’ve worked mostly in colonial matters, you know,” 
replied Peter. 
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“Following in your grandfather’s footsteps, I suppose!” 
Eve looked at Peter’s thin face with its well cut features, 
affectionately. 

“Feebly,”’ agreed Peter. “You must eat the salad, Eve, 
else I dare not face your mother. She and I, by the way, 
get on famously. If ever there was a soldier, she is one.” 

“Yes,” sighed Eve. “She’s had need to be, poor soul! 
Peter, how long do you suppose the trial will last ?” 

“T cannot even guess, Eve. You must steady to it. 
Eat and sleep as if you were in the front trenches under 
fire.” 

“Til try,” said Eve. “But you had comrades there. 
It’s so very lonely here.” 

“T know!” Peter rose to sit beside Eve on the cot. He 
took her hand, no longer deeply tanned, and kissed it 
gently. ‘“You know that I am with you in thought every 
moment.” 

“It’s wicked,’ said Eve, with tear filled eyes, “for me to 
let you care for me.”’ 

Peter’s reply was to lay his cheek against her palm. 

Eve looked at him in silence, then she said, “I wish, oh, 
I wish that I knew what was right.” 

“No one knows that,’’ replied Peter. “One can only 
hope and, if you’ve had an old-fashioned mother like 
mine, pray.” 

“But, Peter,” cried Eve, a sudden frantic note in her 
voice, “when does it all end? Who amI? What am I? 
Whither am I being rushed by this hurricane? What does 
Judge Jones mean to do to me, sitting there like a one- 


eyed Nemesis?” 
Peter took both her hands and held them firmly. “You 
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are the beloved of my heart,” he said, “that’s all I know, 
except that love such as I feel for you must surely safe- 
guard you.” 

Eve stared at him, lips parted, breath uneven, until his 
close warm grasp and his tender, understanding eyes 
comforted and stilled her. 

“Did you sleep last night, Eve?” he asked, quietly. 

“Sleep? Why no. Of course not!” 

“Will you do something for me? Lie down on the 
cot and keep your hand in mine until Lame Fred comes 
for me. Perhaps it will rest you a bit.” 

Half dazed from overstrain, Eve slipped downward to 
the cot and closed her eyes. Peter sat beside her, with a 
look he had not dared let Eve see lest it trouble her tender 
heart for him. It was a look of passionate adoration. 
When he heard Lame Fred, a half hour later, enter the 
passage, he slipped his hand from Eve’s and when the 
turnkey’s face appeared at the door, he touched his fingers 
to his lips and taking up the tray, tiptoed out. 

“Is she asleep?’ whispered Lame Fred, and as Peter _ 
nodded, he added, with seeming inaptitude, “It’s a damned 
shame! I'll shoot anybody that comes in here making a 
racket.” 

Peter nodded and departed, as if well satisfied. 

Court convened the next morning at nine, with an even 
greater crowd packed round the walls than the day before. 
Eve sat beside her mother, firmly clasping Mary’s hand 
in her own. 


As soon as preliminaries were finished a big bearded 
rancher who gave his name as Arthur Folsom heaved his 
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bulk into the witness chair. He seemed all black hair 
except for a pair of light blue eyes which seldom blinked. 

“You have lost horses, recently, Mr. Folsom?” asked 
Colonel Johnson. 

“Three; a mare and two geldings.”’ 

“Tell the jury how you lost them, Mr. Folsom.” 

“Td been using them for plowing. They were light for 
such work so when I'd finished the job, I put them in a 
big corral I’ve got in the woods to rest up.” 

“One moment, Mr. Folsom! What woods?” 

The unblinking blue eyes turned from the jury to 
Colonel Johnson. 

“My ranch, as everybody here knows, is on the east 
flank of Grey Bull Mountain. It runs west up the moun- 
tain clear to the Forest Reserve. You can see north 
plumb into heaven from my ranch where it joins the Re- 
serve. I’ve got a corral right on that north line. Not 
exactly a corral. A big field full of wild hay. Prettiest 
red lilies grow there of any place in the United States.” 

“Ts there any trail near this pasture of yours?” asked 
the colonel. 

“Yes, an old one. Used by the Mormons in the old 
days. Leads across my ranch, south, up across the Grey 
Bull range into Utah.”’ 

“Ts it still in such shape that any one could move horses 
over it rapidly?” 

“An expert could.” 

“Well, Mr. Folsom, you put your tired horses up there. 
You say they were light?” 

Folsom nodded his shaggy head. ‘‘The Devonsher- 
Arabian strain. It runs tall and light. But, my God, 
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them horses are lion-hearted! What they lack in weight, - 
they make up in nerve.” , 

“I see. Go on with the story, Mr. Folsom.” 

The rancher turned back to the jury. “You know how 
it is when you’ve finished spring plowing. You feel as 
if—Oh well, us free range folks never was meant to plow, 
anyhow! When you've grazed your stock over a thous- 
and miles of unfenced: wild grass, it sure does make your 
gorge rise to plow a hundred or so of alfalfa.” 

Old Mrs. Sherman looked up from her knitting. “It 
does,”’ she agreed, shrilly. 

“Silence, madam!” said Judge Jones. 

“Go ’long, Willy Jones,” returned Mrs. Sherman, 
grimly. “T’ll speak when I wish. . I’ve known you forty 
years, remember that.”’ . 

Folsom went on with haste. “I felt this year when I 
took those horses up to the Woods Corral as if I couldn’t 
ever go back to the house and sleep in four walls again. 
So I rolled me up in a blanket, watched the moon rise 
among the spruce trees and went to sleep. My dog he 
curled up against my back. About midnight, he woke me 
up barking. I got up and looked around but I didn’t see 
anything wrong, so I went to sleep again. But in the 
morning, I found the three Devonsher-Arabian horses 
gone.” | 

“Were there other horses in the pasture?” 

“Yes, a dozen, some of ’em good horses, too. I saddled 
up and tried to follow trail.. But I had no luck at all 
except that five miles south up along the Mormon trail, I 
found that little piece of green flannel I showed you.” 

“This will be placed among the exhibits,’ explained 
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Colonel Johnson to Judge Jones, holding up a diminutive 
bit of fabric, after it had been observed by the jury. He 
returned to the rancher. “What was the date of this 
theft, Mr. Folsom?” 

“Tt was three days before Sid brought Eve in.’’ 

“Had these horses by any chance been looked at by 
Major Colbaith?” 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t sell.” 

“Why not?” 

Folsom hesitated ‘and involuntarily looked at Eve. She 
returned his gaze with a glint of amusement and contempt. 
The rancher stiffened. ‘‘Major Colbaith wouldn’t come 
up to my price. Eve Devonsher wouldn’t let him.” 

Colonel Johnson turned to Poindexter. “You may take 
the witness, sir.” 

Eve’s attorney looked at the rancher speculatively. 
“You think a good deal of that ranch of yours, don’t you, 
Mr. Folsom?” 

“Tt’s the prettiest ranch in the world, Jim.” 

Poindexter nodded. ‘At the same time you are the son 
of Oregon Trail folks and even the prettiest ranch in the 
world can’t keep you in four walls regularly.”’ 

“Just what I said a while back! Every so often, I have 
to sleep out. It’s trail fever. It makes us Oregon Trail 
folks different from everybody else in the world. I’ll bet 
I average half the nights out in warm weather.” 

_ “T know exactly how you feel. So does the jury. And 
you like to sleep up on the edge of the Reserve where you 
look north across the world into heaven.” 

Most bet 0 

“Mr. Folsom, according to what Henry Worth told us, 
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Eve Devonsher took the Mormon trail into the Utah 
country, in May. Now, you slept out most of May, didn’t 
you? You had some mares foaling and that was the 
reason you gave your wife. Did you see Eve Devonsher 
when she went up that trail with her pack outfit on May 
tenth?” 

Folsom glared at Jim Poindexter like an angered New- 
foundland dog. There was a long pause, then he said, 
“Yes, I did.” 

“Why didn’t you tell of it?” 

“No particular reason to tell, until she was arrested. 
I’d always been pretty fond of her. If she wanted to go 
to France by the way of Utah that was her business. And 
I’d have kept off of trains as long as I could myself, just 
like her. After I found the piece of cloth, though, I 
wasn’t going to talk to no one but a lawyer.” 

“T see. But Mr. Folsom, if Eve Devonsher went up 
that trail early in May wearing a green blouse, couldn’t 
that bit of green flannel have clung to a bush till you found 
it in June?” 

“Yes, but she took those horses,” said Folsom, dog- 
gedly. “It was the same kind of a trick her father put 
over, years ago. Every horse stolen was of her strain.” 

“And yet you have no evidence as to her doing it save 
the piece of flannel ?””’ 

“No, I haven’t. But I know she did.” 

“What in the world would she take them for? She had 
no debts and she has a good salary as teacher in the high 
school beside the nice income Mrs. Devonsher makes from 
the tavern.” 

“She wanted ’em for Major Colbaith, of course. If he 
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hadn’t turned up here that time of the inquest, I’d have 
said he was in cahoots with her.”’ 

Eve turned to Peter, consternation in every line of her 
face. He lifted his eyebrows but otherwise his face was 
immobile. 

“But a man on Major Colbaith’s large mission, Mr. 
Foisom, would scarcely find it profitable to go in with a 
woman on an—er—escapade of that sort, would he?” 

Folsom’s blue eyes fastened on Peter. “You never can 
tell about these Britishers,” he replied. “Strikes me that 
it’s not a bit more unlikely that the grandson of Sir John 
Colbaith would mix in a horse running scheme than that 
he’d be buying army horses at all. That ain’t a job for an 
officer of high rank. I know that much. There’s a 
nigger in the woodpile, somewhere.” 

“Just what do you mean by that? Are you sure that 
your suspicions have any basis except your general dislike 
of the Devonshers?” 

Folsom looked at Jim Poindexter in astonishment. “IT 
don’t have any general dislike of the Devonshers! Why, 
Dave Devonsher and I were buddies. Rode range 
together. He was a sad, silent sort of a boy ‘und I was a 
light-hearted fool so we hit it off well.” 

“One moment, Judge!” said the district attorney. “I 
have no desire to intrude if what you wish is to conduct an 
old home week and not a trial. But this irrelevant 
matter—” 

“Irrelevancy, your Honor, should not be the prerogative 
of the district attorney alone,” said Jim, suavely. “He has 
been vastly irrelevant with your Honor’s consent. I claim 
the same privilege.” 
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“Get on with the witness, Poindexter,’ grunted Judge 
Jones. 

Folsom swallowed and after floundering a moment took 
up the thread of his interrupted story. 

“Dave went to pieces the end of his life, but up to then 
he was a white man. He was like his father. Couldn't 
stand punishment—or hard luck—or whatever you call it. 
Why, I remember one winter he and I trapped beaver 
together. We were about fifteen. We stored the pelts in 
the old cabin that used to stand beside Antelope Springs. 
Prettiest spot in the world, even in winter. Spruce trees 
all around and the cabin roof packed solid with big shin- 
ing brown cones. Sound of water under ice all the time. 
Well, we about filled that cabin to the roof with pelts. 
Come spring, we were going partners on buying a good 
stallion we knew about and then we were going to pay up 
the mortgage on Dave's ranch on Battle Mountain and 
start a stock ranch. Kid’s idea of finance. It was the 
only real prospect of real money to save the place Dave 
had. 

“One day in early spring we went up to begin moving 
the pelts and by the lord, a pack of timber wolves had got 
in and destroyed the whole cache. It had been a starving 
winter for all brutes. Why, it looked like it had snowed 
pieces of beaver hide for a quarter of a mile round 
Antelope Springs. Well, you know Dave nearly went 
crazy! He wasn’t equipped for a trip but he started out 
then and there to kill all the timber wolves in creation. He 
didn’t come home for three weeks and when he got back 
he was as despondent as a man after his first girl has 
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turned him down. Mies foreclosed on the sic that 
spring—poor Dave.” 

Folsom paused and there was silence in the court-room 
as if every mind there was picturing to itself that early 
boyhood grief. Eve's eyes were tear misted. But Mary’s 
wan face gave no sign. She had reached the limit of 
suffering with Eve’s trouble. 

“T haven’t got any grudge against the Devonshers. Ex- 
cept the kind of grudge you always feel against the people 
who don’t live up to your expectations. Of course, Eve’s 
nothing but a woman. But at the same time,-she’s got to 
learn that even a woman can’t get away with what she’s 
tried to do.” 

Colonel Johnson heaved an audible sigh of relief as Jim 
Poindexter signified that he was through with the witness. 
Folsom rolled out of the room like the brown bear he was 
supposed to resemble and Doc Peabody was called to the 
stand. The little doctor obviously was a reluctant witness. 
He looked tired and his voice was tense. He told his story 
of his share in the after events of the murder in as few 
words as possible, then closed his mouth with a snap. 

“You have known the prisoner for a long time, have 
you not, Doctor?” asked the colonel pleasantly. 

“‘Since she was born,” replied Doc Peabody. He gave 
his old friend Judge Jones a defiant glance. “I don’t 
know what constitutes contempt of court with your 
Honor. From what has occurred in this trial I’d say your 
notions were liberal! However, I’m going farther than 
some of the other witnesses and refuse to give any 
evidence that I think might incriminate the prisoner.” 

“Why ?” asked the judge, laconically. 
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“Because, I’d as soon see my own daughter, as Eve 
Devonsher, in the fix she’s in. If she did shoot Angus 
Duncan, it was an accident and nobody knows that better 
than you, Judge!” 

“Why should I be especially cognizant of that 
alleged fact?” The judge bored with his lone eye into 
Doc Peabody’s face. 

“Because you are an exceptionally good psychologist 
and you know that that woman is incapable of murder. 
Hot-headed, yes! Morbidly sensitive, yes! Proud, 
honorable, yes. Could such a nature stoop to horse theft 
and murder? By the eternal, you and the Brownells 
ought to be flayed to make you realize what you’ve put 


her through.” 
“Thanks, Doc!’ The judge’s voice was dry. He 
turned to Colonel Johnson. “Colonel, have you still 


courage to ask the witness the questions you undoubtedly 
have in mind?” 

“T have only one or two points I want the doctor to 
clear up. I think he'll be willing to do so,”’ returned the 
attorney for the state. “Doctor Peabody, did you tell Eve 
Devonsher that her mother had sold the Princess horse to 
Angus Duncan?” 

“I did not. I supposed Eve to be on her way to France 
when I learned what her mother had done.” 

“Did you send a letter to Major Colbaith, asking him to 
buy the Princess horse from Angus Duncan?” 

“Yes, I did.”’ 

“Why did you do that, Doctor?” 

Under his grey beard the little doctor’s jaw was rigid. 
“I shall have to refuse to answer that question, Colonel.” 
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“Wasn't it because you knew that if Eve had not 
actually started for France, she would come back and 
make trouble and that if by the time she heard of the 
matter Major Colbaith had the horse, there was a chance 
that she would do nothing, and you wanted to save her?” 

Doc Peabody shrugged his shoulders. 

“Didn’t you know,” insisted Colonel Johnson, ‘that 
there was bad blood between the Devonshers and the 
Duncans and didn’t you fear the result?” 

“If you are referring to the alleged revelations made by 
Henry Worth, my answer is, no. Henry’s statements all 
were news to me.” 

“Have you reason to believe Henry Worth is not an 
honest man?” 

“He never was dishonest with me.” 

“Do you believe that Henry Worth is cousin to Eve 
Devonsher ?”” 

“T know he’s not.” 

“How do you know that, Doctor?” 

“My father was a physician brought over here by Sir 
John Colbaith to study the diseases of the Indians. He 
probably was the only man of the principals concerned 
who knew who was the father of John Worth. He gave 
me the facts of the case. I don’t see how they can help 
Eve any and I haven't any intention of divulging them.” 

“Did your father ever talk to you, Doctor, about Carter 
Devonsher’s losing Oregon territory for England?” 

“Why not say, gaining Oregon territory for America?” 
asked Doc Peabody, sharply. 

“Because he was an Englishman, in the employ of an 
English house and the trusted representative of Great 
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Britain in this country at the time Oregon went to 
America. He remained a British subject till his death.” 

“No, he did not remain so,” contradicted Doc Peabody. 
“He became a man without a country. England exiled 
him for what he’d done. He would not become an 
American. His was the most tragic figure the west has 
known. We area heedless people. Even those who knew 
something of the matter at the time, forgot it, as soon as 
Oregon was safely ours. But the shadow of England’s 
curse has never lifted from the Devonshers. It’s hovering 
over Eve Devonsher now. I, for one, refuse to add any- 
thing whatever to its heaviness.” 

Peter drew a quick breath. Truly the impalpable could 
become a force overwhelming, immeasurable, in its 
ramifications and consequences. : 

Colonel Johnson’s eyes were angry. “That will do, 
sir.’ He turned to the defense and said grimly, “Will 
you take the witness, sir?” 

Jim Poindexter shook his great white head, half 
whimsically. “I like the doctor, but I’m not sure I want 
him! However, just to relieve you, Colonel—’ He 
turned to Doc Peabody. “Doctor, were you conscious of 
any particular hostility between Angus Duncan and Eve 
Devonsher ?” 

“Eve is not a person who gives her confidence to people 
in general. At least, she gave very little of it to me.” 

“That doesn’t answer my question, Doctor.” 

“I know Eve disliked Angus’ way of treating live stock 
and I knew Angus had been very keen about Eve up to 
the time he married Minnie Brownell. How much Minnie 
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had been able to make him turn against Eve, I don’t 
know.” 

“But you knew of nothing that would provoke bad 
blood on the part of either?’ 

The doctor chose his words carefully. ‘Not on Eve’s 
part, certainly. She is a person of large nature. Her 
record as a teacher shows that from a passionate, ill-con- 
trolled childhood she emerged into a forceful but 
well-managed womanhood. She was a good disciplin- 
arian and the boys particularly were very fond of her. 
She had less patience with the girls.” 

“And do you think that this self-control would have 
withstood the strain of knowing what happened to the 
Princess horse in Angus Duncan’s hands ?” 

Doc Peabody nodded. ‘‘Yes, I do, because I’ve seen her 
keep her head under a greater strain.” 

“Your Honor,” interrupted Colonel Johnson, dryly, “I 
was under the impression that this was a witness for the 
prosecution.” 

“We are looking for truth,” returned the judge, im- 
patiently. ‘Go on, Doctor!” 

“Tt was this spring, early, when she was riding round 
with Major Colbaith. It was obvious to every one that 
Eve had an overwhelming desire that Antelope Basin do 
the generous, or at least the decent thing by England in 
this horse matter. To me it was a perfectly understand- 
able attitude on her part, and a most praiseworthy one. 
The epidemic of influenza this spring brought me into 
practically every ranch house in the Basin country. So I 
could observe pretty closely the reaction to Eve and the 
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major’s activities. Curious! Sometimes, by Jove, I think 
humanity is mostly made up of belly ache and graft.” 

Somebody guffawed and the doctor turned an indignant 
face in the direction of the sound, nor did he continue his 
story until the room was absolutely silent. 

“Minnie Duncan didn’t tell all that occurred when 
Angus and Eve quarrelled over the piece of horse flesh. 
The quarrel took place in the aspen grove near the corral. 
I had been out on a baby case and had been without sleep 
for forty-eight hours. As I often do, I slept in the saddle 
and as my way home lay past Duncan’s ranch, the horse 
naturally stopped by for a visit. When I woke up he 
was standing with his head over Duncan’s corral fence, 
reaching for a wisp of hay on the ground and there was 
the sound of voices in the trees on the opposite side. 

“T heard Minnie say, “You may think you can make 
Angus trouble, but you wait and see what I’m going to do 
to you. I’m going to run you out of this valley, you horse 
thief’s daughter! You think you can make love to an 
Englishman now that don’t know your history, and throw 
down a decent American like Howard Freeman. I'll see 
to it that that stupid fool Englishman knows all about 
you.’ 

“Then I heard Eve say, ‘Minnie! Minnie! Minnie!’ 
There was heartbreak in her voice, and she whirled past 
the corral at a gallop. She did not see me. I followed 
after her but I never overtook her. There are twists to 
the story of this murder that no one ever will know. 
Among other things, no one ever will know what Eve 
Devonsher has endured from Minnie Duncan’s tongue.” 

Minnie Duncan, sitting beside her mother, half rose as 
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if to speak but her mother jerked her back and put her 
hand over Minnie’s mouth. 

Doc Peabody took his seat and Jim Poindexter grinned 
affably at the prosecuting attorney. “If you have any 
more witnesses like this, Colonel, I shall be delighted to 
cross-examine them.” 

Colonel Johnson ignored the thrust. He stood for a 
long moment as if deeply communing with himself. He 
stared long at Eve, who returned the stare, blue eyes wide, 
beautiful face like marble under the vivid hair. After a 
perceptible interval, he turned from Eve to look over the 
court-room and then, with a dramatic flinging wide of his 
right arm, he said in stentorian tones, 

“Call Mr. Thomas Maine to the stand.” 

The call caused an enormous sensation. Chairs were 
scraped for a better view of the witness threading his way 
through the crowd. The members of the jury leaned for- 
ward as one man, though Mrs. Sherman, keen old eyes 
on Tom, did not cease to knit. 

The old trapper walked to his place as lightly as a boy. 
He was dressed as for an occasion: spurred boots, blue 
overalls and a buckskin coat, beaded and fringed by some 
long dead squaw. He wore his white beard tied in a knot 
on his breast and his hair lay like frost on the blue beaded 
collar of his coat. His bright old eyes swept the room, 
and then he nodded affably at Judge Jones. Colonel 
Johnson, head slightly cocked like a show man appraising 
an interesting exhibit he is about to present to the public, 
smiled in a pleased manner, and said: 

“Mr. Maine, I have called you to testify in regard to 
the visit Eve Devonsher paid you a short time ago. You 
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have known the prisoner for some time? Talk to the 
jury, please.’ 

“Went for the doctor for her grandma when her pa 
was born! You see—” the trapper’s words flooded forth 
as though a tap had turned on all the speech denied him in 
the years in his hermitage in the Wind River country. 
“You see, I was a trapper from the time ] was born. Iam 
ninety-six years old and my memory goes back clear to 
the days when Sir John Colbaith and Carter Devonsher 
was having their fight. I was about fifteen when Gov- 
ernor Colbaith made me his guide. Maybe you think that 
was young, but I was six feet tall and had been born ina 
camp on the Oregon Trail. What I didn’t know about 
this country, nobody didn’t know, that’s all. Sir John, he 
wanted to take me back to England with him after his 
deal went to smash. But I couldn’t live anywhere but in 
the Big Country. Got to see a mountain before breakfast 
every morning or I can’t eat, and I got to hear a coyote 
howl every night or I can’t sleep.” 

The old trapper who had poured this forth without 
pause for punctuation, now stopped a second for breath 
and the colonel slipped in a word or two. 

“Don’t forget we want to hear about Miss Devonsher’s 
visit to you.” 

“T ain't forgetting that for a minute. I’m worried sick 
about it. But there’s other things got to be told first. Big 
things that made the killing of that Duncan stinker look 
like nothing at all. For years and years I knowed I ought. 
to tell what I know but I didn’t know just how to go 
about it. Now, by heck, I know. And I’ve put on my 
ice cream clothes and come here to tell it. It might seem 
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to some like a court of justice ain’t the place for a scatter- 
ing line of talk like what’s been put out here, and like what 
I’m going to put out. I’ve read reports of trials back east 
where a witness can’t say anything beside ‘yes’ and ‘no’ but 
what the lawyer had told him to say beforehand. Is that 
real justice? Ain’t real justice found only when every- 
thing that’s in men’s minds about a case is laid out before 
twelve commonsense folks and they pick the truth as they 
agree on it? That’s justice. That’s another thing us 
Oregon Trail folks has got ahead of Easterners. We 
ain’t all hide bound with laws—not yet. We still can get 
justice. Even the children of the men that rode these 
plains when there wasn’t a fence west of the Mississippi, 
can’t be bound down by law. But they believe in justice. 
It’s geography that makes your mind. And the plains 
make us folks and our children look at things different 
from any other folks. Now then, ladies and gents on the 
jury, Eve Devonsher came up to see me.” 

He paused, took a deliberate bite from a new plug of 
tobacco, located a cuspidor with a sweeping glance of the 
eye and returned to the jury. . 

“T hadn’t seen her since she came up to my place with 
her pa, years before, on a bear hunt. At least, bear 
hunting was part of it. Dave really wanted to talk to me. 
Seemed that Rob Duncan, Angus’ father, was blackmail- 
ing him out of the last end of what little Devonsher 
property there was and Dave wanted to see if I had any 
information that would shut Rob up. Rob had been able 
to get a rise out of old Carter, regularly, over the tangle 
about the birthing of John Worth.” 
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‘What was that tangle, Mr. Maine?” asked Colonel 
Johnson. 

No old steel trap of his hunting days closed tighter than 
did Tom Maine’s lips at this query. 

“That ain’t got anything to do with my story,’ he 
replied. ‘And if you keep interrupting me with fool 
questions, you're going to have me all mixed up. I 
planned what I wanted to say, careful. If you want me 
to say it my own way, all right. Otherwise, I’m agoing 
back to the Wind River country.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir! Proceed!’ exclaimed Colonel 
Johnson, cocking an amused eye at Judge Jones. 

“The real thing that Rob was using, however, was his 
inside knowledge of the old deal between Sir John Col- 
baith and Carter Devonsher. Carter had done a good 
job for the Hudson’s Bay Company. He’d kept settlers 
out of the Oregon country. He'd made the Injuns work 
and he’d kept communications between the north Pacific 
coast and the United States so all fired dangerous that it 
was quicker to send a letter from Boston to Vancouver by 
way of Cape Horn and the Hawaiian Islands than it was 
overland. It only took a year to come round the Horn. 

“Yes, ladies and gents, Carter Devonsher done all the 
dirty work, as well as the good work, for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in a first class manner. He sure was greater 
than a king in this part of the world. I was born at Fort 
Jason and, by heck, I was prouder of it than them old 
Romans was that they was born in Rome. Because Fort 
Jason was Carter Devonsher’s headquarters. 

“He was aman! Tall, red-headed, eyes like an eagle’s. 
Could hold more whiskey than any man in Oregon 
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country and never show it. Had a terrible temper but 
would give his shirt to you afterward. Lived like a lord 
at Fort Jason. Eighteen or twenty servants. All the 
comforts that he’d have got to home in England in a castle. 
Looked like him and every one connected with him was 
fixed for life. 

“Then, one day, an Injun runner brought in a letter 
from Vancouver. I was cleaning guns in the big living- 
room of the fort. You could put this whole court house in 
one corner of it. The factor, as we called Carter Devon- 
sher in those days, was laying the law down to his secre- 
tary, Hugh Duncan, about something when the Sioux 
brought the letter in. The factor ripped it open, read it 
and let out a roar you could hear from here to Wind 
River country.” 

“Look here, Mr. Maine,’’ interrupted Colonel Johnson, 
“No doubt this is a story that ought to be told, but not 
here! What I want from you now is the description of 
all that happened when Eve Devonsher came to see you, 
recently.” 

“Let the witness proceed in his own way, Colonel,” 
said Judge Jones. “Time is no object in this trial.” 

With every outward evidence of impatience, the district 
attorney subsided. Jim Poindexter sat with the watchful 
expression of a hunting dog before a rabbit hole. The 
old trapper proceeded, triumphantly. 

‘Well, Carter Devonsher let out this roar I was speak- 
ing of. 

“‘*They’ve appointed a blasted governor to come over 
here and run this business. Damned if I’ll stand it.’ 

“He walked up and down the floor like a bull buffalo. 
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‘He was fifty or more but his hair was as red as Eve's is 
this minute. The Injun stood looking at him with his 
jaw dropped. ‘Here, you Black Feather!’ yells Carter, 
‘How far are you ahead of the English party?’ 

“ ‘Maybe one week,’ answers the Sioux. 

“Meantime Hugh Duncan had read the letter. ‘It’s 
- Sir John Colbaith,’ he says in a voice like he was speaking 
of a king. 

““So much the worse,’ shouts the factor. ‘This ends 
it.’ And he slams out of the room. 

“The next day he takes me and we ride down into the 
Antelope Basin country and while Carter never spoke a 
hundred words on the trip, I knew he was planning that 
the hundred thousand acres hereabouts was to be his. We 
was gone nearly a week and the day after we reached 
Fort Jason, Sir John Colbaith comes in, with a big enough 
pack train to have took him clean on to St. Louis. Funny, 
the English can’t take a simple trip without enough help 
‘to move a circus! 

“Carter, he was polite enough. But I noted that he 
didn’t say ‘light stranger and look to your saddle.’ Sir 
John wasn’t even allowed to hobble his horse like and 
throw his saddle on the ground near our camp fire. If 
you get what I mean. Everybody in the fort and for 
miles around knew a deadly war was on between these 
two Englishmen. But nobody but me and Hugh Duncan 
and Jackson Brownell knew how big the stakes was.” 

The old trapper had been speaking with extraordinary 
rapidity and he was forced to pause for breath. He sat 
with legs crossed, chewing thoughtfully, his eyes on the 
jury. Outside the window the late morning sun drenched 
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the plaza war gardens, and children’s voices, screaming 
with laughter, pierced through the chatter of magpies in 
the cottonwoods. 

“Sir John,” Maine began again, “was a thin, quiet- 
spoken chap like his grandson over there.’ Peter was 
favored by a stare from the witness, who added as if in a 
confidential aside, “I can’t help laughing when I think 
these folks round here has swallowed the idea that a 
grandson of old Sir John Colbaith would come over here 
just to buy horses! However, that’s not my business. 

“Carter gave Sir John to understand that the fort 
couldn’t feed his big outfit forever. Sir John showed 
him he wasn’t afraid of Carter Devonsher and all his 
gang by sending every man jack he’d brought with him 
back to Vancouver, except his body servant, and he took 
me on as a guide. Lord, those was days! Sir John, he 
was going to see the whole of that country himself. And 
he saw it because I showed it to him. He wouldn’t say 
much but once in a while, when we’d reached the top of a 
range and the whole Oregon country lay under us, he’d 
say sort of between his teeth, ‘This shall be England, 
too.’ 

“By the time he’d been here six months, Sir John had 
visited every fort and had sent for his secretary to come 
down from Vancouver. Then he settled down in his 
room to writing a report to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the British Government. I know that,”’—in response 
to raised eyebrows on the part of Colonel Johnson,— 
“because whenever I was cleaning guns in his room alone, 
I see’d as much of the report as I could spell out. I didn’t 
understand much. But I noticed he didn’t say much about 
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Carter Devonsher. It was like as if the factor of Fort 
Jason that had been the whole works in the Oregon 
country had died! It was all about the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of the territory and about keeping quiet about it 
and playing up to the ignorance of the United States 
about it. 

“Everybody was betting about when the storm would 
break and most of the bets were in Carter’s favor. But 
me, I had guided both the men. And I believed that a 
terrible patient waiter, like Sir John, was sure to win in a 
fight like this against the high-tempered, nervous man like 
the factor. Well, one day, Sir John, he invited the factor 
to go on an inspection trip with him up to East Pass 
where Sir John wanted a fort built. I went along and the 
two body servants, Jackson Brownell and Herman Metz 
and Hughie Duncan. We made our camp on the top of 
East Pass and it was there the storm broke. 

“The two Englishmen were sitting beside the camp-fire 
after supper and the rest of us was eating off to one side. 
Sir John says, very quietly, ‘The building of the fort must 
begin at once. I would like to see your plans within a 
week after we return to Fort Jason.’ 

“Carter Devonsher looked across the fire at Sir John 
like he could eat him! ‘I’m not accustomed to take orders 
in this country, Sir John, from any one but my Maker.’ 

“<Sorry,’ says Sir John, ‘but the world outside has been 
moving on and you've not been able to keep pace with it. 
That’s my work,—to connect you with the progress of 
events.’ 


“Sir John,’ roars Carter, ‘this Oregon territory is two 
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hundred and fifty thousand square miles in extent but it’s 
not big enough to hold both you and me!” 

“So sorry,’ says Sir John. ‘You'll find England a bit 
stupid after this wild life.’ 

“You are deceiving yourself,’ shouts Carter. ‘There'll 
never be but one British governor of Oregon while I live 
and that will be Carter Devonsher. If I can’t be the head 
of this territory, you shan’t be!’ 

“So sorry,’ says Sir John. ‘You'll find England a bit 
as if he was ten feet tall when he finished unfolding. 

““Devonsher,’ he spoke awful quiet, but at the same 
time his voice was about as peaceful as the drone of a 
hornet, “Devonsher,’ he says, ‘make your plans for return- 
ing to England at once. I have been very patient. I’ve 
waited six months for you to make up your mind to 
cooperate with me. Now it’s too late.’ 

“ *You can bet it’s too late!’ Carter is standing up too. 
He’s handsomer than Sir John but somehow in spite of 
the noise he made I feel as if he didn’t have the governor’s 
staying power. ‘You bet it’s too late,’ says Carter. 
“You're a foreigner here. But I’ve been here twenty-five 
years and the territory is mine to do what I wish with. 
And if England or you or the Hudson’s Bay Company 
fall afoul of me, you'll lose the territory!’ 

“ “Absurd! grunts Sir John. 

“‘Tjon’t you know that you can’t keep this territory a 
secret?’ Carter shook his fist at Sir John. ‘Don’t you 
know that as soon as the United States learns that it’s 
richer than the dreams of man, she’ll drive the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and England out of here?’ 

“ ‘Certainly, I know it,’ answers Sir John. ‘But the 
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American Congress won’t know what is in this territory 
till the treaty with England is completed, giving it to us.’ 

“Carter Devonsher just stared at the other Englishman. 
Then he sort of licks his lips and says more quiet than he’s 
spoken before, ‘I tell you, you don’t realize my power 
here. I’m parliament, the ministry and the king. I love 
this territory and the way I live here better than I do my 
life. I'll never see another man put over my head, You 
go home and leave me to keep this territory for England.’ 

“Mr. Devonsher, you'll either leave or remain at Fort 
Jason a prisoner.’ 

“And by the lord, he meant it!” 

The old trapper gasped the last sentence forth as though 
the enormity of that lése-majesté still appalled him. He 
leaned forward toward the jury. ; 

“He meant it! When we got back to Fort Jason there 
was a squad of redcoats there from Vancouver and they 
arrested Carter Devonsher and locked him in a cell! 
There was a lot of wild talk for a while about rescuing 
but nobody had any real hanker to test out just how much 
power Sir John Colbaith had. Before we broke camp at 
East Pass he lined us up, me and Hughie Duncan and 
Jackson Brownell and Herman and told us if we ever 
repeated what we heard that night at camp, he’d have us 
shot as spies. And if you wanted any more proof of 
what we thought of that there quiet-spoken Englishman 
than what I’ve already said, I'll just clinch it by saying 
that not one of three Americans ever did repeat it. 
Though Hughie Duncan used it as blackmail on Carter 
as long as they both lived. Herman died of dysentery 
shortly after, so he don’t count. 
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“Well, Carter stayed in the cell where he'd shut up so 
many of the folks that didn’t bend quick enough to his 
will, for a week and then one day, he’s gone. Sir John 
Colbaith takes over the territory as natural as though 
he’d been there twenty-five years himself and goes on 
with Carter’s old fight to keep Americans out. Carter 
was supposed to be down here on his Antelope Basin 
claim. But he wasn’t here. He went to California and 
saw Tremont. Shortly after that, hell broke loose in 
Congress and one day again an Injun runner comes in 
from Vancouver. Sir John Colbaith, he reads a document 
as long as the Old Testament, then he sends for me and 
says, very quiet, 

““Tom, how soon could you outfit for you and me to 
go on a trip to Antelope Basin?’ 

““T can be ready tomorrow morning,’ says I. 

“And I was. And he and | hit the trailers way down 
here from Fort Jason. By the lord, he was a great man, 
Sir John Colbaith. What do you think he wanted? Well, 
ladies and gents, he wanted to fight a duel with Carter 
Devonsher! And they fought it, them two bucks, both of 
’em fifty, both of ’em Oxford men, both of ’em English- 
men, both of ’em full of lust for power. 

“They fit with swords brought along by Sir John right 
up there on the flank of Grey Bull Mountain, this side of 
the cedar grove, about the spot where Angus Duncan’s 
grave is. We laid their coats on that big brown rock. 
Elias Worth and his half-breed family and Jackson 
Brownell and Hughie Duncan had settled in here with 
Carter Devonsher. And Hughie and I acted as seconds. 

“That was a fight! Never saw anything like it, though 
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since, I’ve read of the same thing in books. It was 
quicker and quieter and prettier than a prize fight. 
Looked like they was even material, slash for slash. 
Looked like neither could win and like they’d been fighting 
all eternity when all of a sudden Carter Devonsher’s red 
head was banging the ground and Sir John was holding 
him there with his sword through Carter’s right arm. 

“Sir John was panting and his cheek was out and his 
shirt was bloody but his voice was the same low kind of 
drawl. 

“You are to write a full confession of your traitor- 
ship for me to take back to England with me,’ says he. 

“Carter Devonsher lay on his back staring at the sky. 
Tt must have been five minutes that he never said a word. 
Then he says between his teeth, ‘I told you you’d never 
rule in my place.’ 

““And you pay for it by being no longer an English- 
man,’ says Sir John. 

*““Tt’s worth it,’ snarls Carter. 

“Ts it?’ asks Sir John, just like that. ‘ ‘Is it?” 

“Carter Devonsher answers never a word. He just 
stared at Sir John and if any one ever saw fear and horror 
and regret in any pair of eyes, it was there under that 
bloody red hair. 

“Well, Carter produced a document that appeared to 
satisfy Sir John and that afternoon we started back for 
Fort Jason. When we made camp that night, Sir John 
says to me, quiet like, that he’ll be leaving for England 
shortly. That Oregon is now an American territory and 
that he’d be glad if I’d give him my word as a friend 
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never to repeat what I’d seen as long as he or Devonsher 
lived. And I gave him my word and kept it.” 

The old man heaved a great sigh and with fingers 
trembling from the strain of his story telling, lifted the 
plug of tobacco for another bite. In his excitement he 
had long since swallowed the first. 

“Now,” he says, “I’m telling you ladies and gents all 
this so you'll understand how I felt when Carter Devon- 
sher’s only granddaughter comes riding into my corral 
telling me she’s broke jail and is running away because 
she’s accused of shooting Hughie Duncan’s grandson. I 
did what I could for her. I told her to sleep in my 
alfalfa stack that one night she was with me so she could 
make a clean get away in case she had to. Toward morn- 
ing the dogs set up a great barking and I took a prowl 
around to see if she was all right. Everything was O. K. 
but Eve was setting up there on the haystack talking in 
her sleep like a lunatic.” 

Jim Poindexter’s head shot forward, as if, like the old 
dog, he scented the rabbit about to pop from his hole. 
Eve’s startled eyes were riveted on the old trapper’s face. 
But Tom was talking to the jury. His trembling, old 
man’s voice was very clear. 

“*There’s blood on my hands,’ Eve yells. ‘Blood on 
my hands! ” ) 

Jim jumped from his seat to the judge’s desk. “I 
object, by God! The story of a nightmare is not 
evidence!” 

“What you interrupting me for, Jim?’ shouted old 
Tom. “I just got to the point of my story.” 
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“Your Honor!” exclaimed the district attorney. “A 
nightmare is often based on solid fact—” 

Judge Jones waved his hands as though annoyed by the 
buzzing of hornets. 

“Let the witness proceed.”’ 

“But your Honor—!” cried Jim, purple of face. 

“Let the witness proceed!” roared Judge Jones. 

For a few moments old Tom mumbled incoherently, 
then his mind cleared. ‘After she said that about blood, 
she cries a little. Then she says, ‘His father tortured my 
father and his grandfather tortured my grandfather. It’s 
got to stop with him and me.’ Then she cries some more 
and groans that there’s blood on her hands. I stayed by 
the stack till she’d quieted down. Then I went back to 
the cabin and started the fire and spent the rest of the 
night wondering at the ways of Providence. In the 
morning when she came in and told me she was going 
back to take her medicine, I nearly dropped dead. That 
wasn't the Devonsher way. After she was gone I made 
up my mind that maybe she’d find the way to lift the 
punishment on the Devonsher family. And I come down 
here to clear ground for her by telling the truth. I guess 
that’s all I’ve got to say, Colonel.” 

Colonel Johnson allowed a long silence to ensue after 
the old man’s voice had ceased to quaver across the court- 
room. There was a great deal of solemnity in his manner 
as he turned to Eve’s lawyer, a solemnity that said he 
already saw Eve in the penitentiary. ‘Will you cross 
examine the witness, sir?” 

“You dislike the Devonsher family, then, Mr. Maine!’ 
asked Jim, huskily. 
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“Dislike em! Ain’t I just ruined my voice trying to 
prove to you how much [ think of ’em?” 

“TI see. And it’s because you like them so much that you 
feel Eve has not been sufficiently punished for the acts of 
her grandfather. But Carter Devonsher gave, according 
to your testimony, this vast territory to his country—” 

“°“Twasn't his country,” interrupted the old man. “He 
never became a citizen. He was willing to rob his own 
country as vengeance because his personal ambitions had 
been thwarted. He was a traitor.”’ 

“And yet you liked him?” 

“You couldn't help liking him. He was a great man. 
So should Dave have been. They’ve all suffered enough. 
The cross should be lifted now. Let Eve go take her 
punishment and things will be right for the Devonshers 
again.” 

“Right. from what point of view?’ demanded Jim, 
skeptically. “From that of England, or of the Duncans or, 
the Worths? You ought to be a good enough American | 
to see that there is nothing to this ‘big family’ tradition. | 
Great men almost never have great sons. It’s absurd to 
demand great service from Dave or Eve because of 
Carter’s capacity. Nothing Eve can do or endure can 
undo her grandfather’s acts. She owes nothing to any 
one save her mother and herself. It’s rank outrage for 
you to come down here and put her on trial with the jury 
for what Carter Devonsher did. And the matter of the 
nightmare! Why shouldn’t she talk of blood in her 
sleep? Is she a hardened criminal? Look at her! Does 
she look the type of human being who could be accused of 
murdering an old neighbor and not dream of it? Not 
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awake at night, drenched with horror that a thing so for- 
eign to her nature could be laid at her door? You ought 
to be ashamed to bring up such stuff for evidence, a man 
of your experience in judging human beings, Mr. Maine.” 

“Oratory again! Oratory!” exclaimed Colonel John- 
son, glancing uneasily at the jury box where Mrs. 
Sherman was nodding her head in furious accord with 
Jim’s sentiments. 

“T was just trying to show that whatever Eve done, she 
couldn't help and she shouldn’t be punished for!” ex- 
claimed old Tom in a hurt voice. “I come all this way 
to do that.” 

“You came down here to tell us a very interesting 
story of the Oregon trail, Mr. Maine. I for one enjoyed 
hearing it. But it had nothing whatever to do with 
proving the guilt of the prisoner. For after an hour of 
talk the only evidence you presented was that the prisoner 
talked of murder in her sleep. Well, believe me, if I'd 
been accused and manhandled as has Eve Devonsher I'd 
talk of double murder in my sleep.” 

Old Tom, with a crestfallen sigh sunk back in his chair. 
“I’m feeling all tired out,” he said. “I done the best I 
could.” 

“I have finished with the witness,” Jim said in a kindly 
voice and sat down, wiping his forehead. 

Old Tom moved sedately to his place and Judge Jones, 
with the sigh of a man well filled with food for thought, 
announced a noon recess. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SHERIFF'S WIFE 


RS. Brownell was the first witness called in the 
afternoon. 

She was very small and faded as to eye and hair and 
very much lined as to face. She wore a black voile dress 
with a large band of crepe around her sleeve. Minnie 
was built like her father but temperamentally mother and 
daughter were absurdly alike. Mrs. Brownell’s manner of 
extreme unction on the witness stand was identical with 
Minnie’s. 

Sarah Worth Brownell. Born in Antelope Basin. No 
relation at all to Elias Worth, the missionary. No indeed! 
Her folks had been immigrants and her father and mother 
had died when she was a baby and old Elias had adopted 
her. Her own name, somehow, had been lost in those 
careless, early days. Colonel Johnson permitted her to 
ramble on for a few moments regarding her early history. 
Then he shot one of his abrupt questions at her. 

“Did you ever hear Eve Devonsher say that she hated 
Angus Duncan and that she was going to get even with 
him?” 

“Yes, I did.” 
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“When ?” 

“About a year anda half ago. Eve had just announced 
her engagement to Howard Freeman, the principal of the 
schools, here. I went right over to the tavern when I 
heard, to find out if it was true. There wasn’t anybody 
round but Eve. She said it was a fact and while she was 
saying it, in comes Angus. He didn’t pay any more atten- 
tion to me than if I was a fly on the wall. He walks right 
up to Eve and says, 

“ “So you won't marry me but you take on a sissy like 
Freeman. I’m surprised at you, Eve! ”’ 

“ “He’s a man of education and self-control,’ says Eve. 

“And you think that will make a satisfactory husband 
for a woman like you?’ Angus was yelling now. 

“Eve got very red in the face. ‘It’s really none of your 
affair, you know, Angus,’ she says, in her highty-tighty 
Devonsher way. 

“But he went right on, yelling. ‘A man of fire and iron 
is what a Devonsher woman needs and you plan to marry 
that Boston bean-pot. Well, you'll never do it.’ 

“*Yes, I shall do it,’ says Eve, ‘and if you say anything 
more against Howard, I'll hold you to account for it.’ 

“Hold me to account for it! Make him bite me, I 
suppose!’ he says, going still closer up to her. ‘I could stand 
being married to Minnie as long as I knew no man had 
you. But the day you give yourself to Freeman, I'll shoot 
you.’ 

“Eve—you know you can’t frighten her. She’s brazen 
as brass—Eve, she laughs, kind of, and says, ‘Too bad 
you have that crooked streak in you, Angus. You'd have 
been a man for a woman to tie to, but for that.’ 
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“I got back of the door when she said that for I didn’t 
know what Angus would do. Well, I soon found out. He 
just grabbed Eve tight, so she wouldn’t run and kissed 
her, fifty times. When he let go of her, she was madder 
than I’ve ever seen her and I’ve known her temper since 
she was born. ‘Angus,’ she says, ‘I’m not so keen about all 
these threats of shooting but I swear to you now that if 
you ever lay finger on me again, I’ll shoot you as I would 
a coyote!’ and she turned around and walked out of the 
room. And I came out from behind the door and told 
Angus what I thought of him as a husband to my Minnie. 
And what happened in the tavern I believe happened in the 
old branding corral.”’ 

Mrs. Brownell wagged her head with indescribable 
gusto. Eve sat with a long hand shading her eyes. Peter 
crossed and re-crossed his legs, uneasily, while a slow 
flush settled in his thin cheeks. Jim Poindexter, purple 
faced, jumped to his feet, but before he could speak a voice 
rose behind him. 

“Mother, that’s all a lie! He got all over loving Eve. 
He did! He did! You know you always hated him and 
you're just getting even.” It was Minnie, shrieking wildly 
from her seat behind her father. 

Judge Jones rose in his place and glared at Minnie and 
she stopped, mid-flight as it were. | 

“T had reason to hate him, didn’t I?” asked Mrs. 
Brownell of the jury, which nodded as one person. All, 
that is, but Mrs. Sherman who looked up from her 
knitting to remark, 
~ ‘Dog eat dog, I’d say.” 

There was a delighted roar from the spectators, which 
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subsided of itself as Colonel Johnson asked Mrs. Brownell 
a question. 

‘Did you know of an emnity between Henry Worth 
and your husband, Sid Brownell?” 

“Ves, I did. And I don’t altogether blame Henry. 
Music is torture to him. Sid’s voice even makes me feel 
bad after all these years of living with it. Henry’s 
quarter Indian and lots of Indians are like dogs. They 
can’t stand music. That’s the big hold old Elias Worth 
had on his squaw. He could sing out of her every beaver 
skin she’d cached away for her,own use. That used to be 
one of the jokes of Fort Jason. Sid told that story about 
Henry and the Devonsher stallion as if he was perfectly 
innocent. Humph! Sid’s just a big overgrown boy and 
he’s had a lot of fun torturing Henry with “The Oregon 
Trail.’ I don’t much blame Henry for getting even with 
him.” 

“You speak, Mrs. Duncan, as though you were fond 
of Henry Worth.” 

“Everybody likes Henry,” said the sheriff’s wife, com- 
placently. “He’s a nice chap. I'd have been willing for 
him to marry Minnie, except for his Injun blood. Not 
that he wanted to marry her!” with a hasty glance at 
Henry. “Seems he was after Eve, too. I can’t see why.” 

“Mrs. Brownell,’ Johnson put his head on one side and 
teetered back and forth. ‘Have you observed a general 
prejudice in the Basin against Eve Devonsher ?” 

“No! No!” cried Poindexter. “Really, your Honor, 
that’s going too far!” 

The district attorney turned to Jim with a little smile. 
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“Perhaps you'd like to question the witness, yourself, 
Poindexter ?”’ 

“Tf you have quite finished, Colonel.” 

“T have quite finished.” 

Jim eyed the witness for a full half minute then he 
asked, ““Mrs. Brownell, how did the ranch on which 
Angus and Minnie lived come into Angus’ possession ?”’ 

“He inherited it from Rob Duncan, his father.’ 

“And from whom did Rob obtain it?” 

“Tt was the ranch Carter Devonsher made over to Dave 
Devonsher the day Dave was born. Rob, he got hold of 
it on mortgage when Dave was about fifteen.” 

“IT see. That was the ranch Bear Folsom told us 
about? The ranch he and Dave sought to save by trap- 
ping?” 

“Yes. Well, Dave was no rancher, as he proved after- 
ward, so it was just as well the ranch got into thrifty 
hands, like Rob’s and Angus’ !” 

“T see. Now, Mrs. Brownell, have you any idea what 
really gave Hugh Duncan his start in life?” 

“O, he was just a natural born skinflint! He gouged 
the Indians and he gouged the trappers while he was a 
factor for Carter Devonsher and when he followed Carter 
down here and Carter’s luck turned, he had money to 
loan Carter on mortgages and the nerve to foreclose. Rob 
and Angus were just like him.” 

“You were willing for your daughter to marry a skin- 
flint ?”’ 

“Minnie wanted him,” replied Mrs. Brownell, simply. 

Jim contemplated the woman in silence. The clear 
mountain wind swept down from Grey Bull and through 
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the windows, bearing with it the odor of the cedar grove. 
Mrs. Brownell’s gaze roved through the open door and 
rested for a moment on the new made grave below the 
cedars, then returned to the jury. 

“Besides,” she said, “almost anything is better than 
poverty. We couldn’t do much for Minnie. The annuity 
ended with old Jackson.” 

“What annuity, Mrs. Brownell?” 

“The one Carter left to Jackson Brownell and his son, 
Sid. And mind, I don’t think that was hush money. I 
don’t think old Jackson Brownell would have pretended 
he was the father of John Worth for all the money in 
Oregon. He hated the Worths too much and cared too 
little for money.” 

“Why did he hate the Worths?” 

“Well, he was crazy about swell families and had no 
use for common folks. He was British till he died. 
Always called the Indians niggers and wouldn’t deal with 
them. The only thing that could have made him think 
for a minute of saying he was the father of John Worth 
would have been to save the Devonsher name and perhaps 
because of Mrs. Carter Devonsher.” 

“Ah, yes! What of Mrs. Carter Devonsher?” 

A sign of expectancy went over the room which did 
not escape Mrs. Brownell. She licked her lips and replied 
with elaborate carelessness, “‘O, she was one of the 
delicate, exclusive kind. Very pretty. Always an 
invalid, pining for England. Carter was always very 
polite to her. Treated her as if she was a queen. 
Jackson used to tell about the wonderful family she came 
from in England. Lord, it would make a good American 
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sick to hear him! If she had got suspicious that Carter 
Was mixing up with a squaw, I suppose either Carter or 
Jackson would have lied the truth out of Oregon. But 
I doubt if she had such suspicions. She kept to her own 
quarters at Fort Jason. She died when Dave was young. 
That’s all that’s worth knowing about her.’’ 

Jim ran his fingers savagely through his hair. “Mrs. 
Brownell, didn’t the women in Antelope Basin give Mrs. 
Devonsher and Eve a bad ten years, say from the time 
Dave was shot until Eve came back from college at 
Laramie?” 

“Well, we couldn’t mix with ’em, could we, after all 
Dave had done?” 

“But they had done nothing!” 

“They had too!” furiously. “They went around with 
noses in the air, especially Eve, just as if her father hadn’t 
been an ornery horse thief. It was enough to drive a 
decent woman crazy. Us ladies of Antelope Basin made 
up our minds that we are going to keep decency on top in 
our town. And we put the Devonsher women where 
they belonged.” 

Jim was apparently lost in admiration of Mrs. 
Brownell’s moral standards. “Did you, indeed! How in 
the world did you accomplish that, Mrs. Brownell?” 

“OQ, we just froze ’em out of the church and told the 
children not to speak to Eve in school.” 

“You were the leader of this purity crusade, of course!” 

“Yes, I was. And it wasn’t always easy. I could 
manage my own daughter but the other children were 
always making up to Eve. Still, I managed. There 
weren’t many other families in town then. My heavens!’ 
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with a sudden burst of indignation, ‘we were sick of 
Devonshers! Carter acted as though Antelope Basin was 
his private estate and us all servants in it.” 

“But wasn’t that originally so?” asked Jim. 

“Well, maybe, at first. But we fixed him—the Duncans 
atid the Worths—all except Sid, of course.”’ 

“And how did Eve and her mother take their punish- 
ment ?” 

Mrs. Brownell shrugged her shoulders. “What could 
they do? They kept to themselves until after Eve started 
teaching in the high school here. Then we saw that they'd 
had their lesson so we sort of let up on them.” 

« “Meaning, perhaps, that they'd lost all their property 
and could no longer be a social menace.” : 

“T don’t know what you are driving at, Mr. Poindexter. 
What I mean,” her voice rising, “what I mean is that we 
got tired of folks putting on dog when they couldn’t 
deliver the goods. Carter Devonsher was smart. The 
rest of ’em, Dave and Eve, weren't. And that’s that.” 

“Did Eve seem to suffer at all from her ostracism. I 
mean, did this purity crusade make her unhappy. Wasn't 
it hard in a high strung, red headed kid to be spit on by her 
playmates and their mothers for something she was not 
even remotely responsible for? You need not answer. 
The reply is self evident,” as the colonel rose and Mrs. 
Sherman nodded indignantly. 


But Mrs. Brownell wished to be heard. “T tell you—” | 


she began, when she was interrupted. Eve very quietly 
slid from her chair in a faint. 

Peter had her in his arms before Sid could reach her. 
“Take her back to her cell, Major,” ordered the judge. 
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“Sheriff, court is adjourned for the day. Clear the court- 
room.” 

When Eve opened her eyes, Doc Peabody was sitting on 
the edge of her cot, holding her wrist. There was no one 
else in the cell. 

“Got you down for a minute, didn’t they, Eve,” said 
the little doctor. “Don’t you let them hold you there. 
Appetite’s gone back on you, I suppose, and you are trying 
to go through hell on an empty stomach.”’ 

“Something like that,” agreed Eve with the little one- 
sided smile that was so touching. 

“You've got to eat, Eve. After all this strain, you are 
due for a serious illness, if you don’t take better care of, 
yourself.” 

Eve gave the doctor a Jong look. “Perhaps that would 
be the way out,” she half whispered. 

“And that’s the first cowardly thing I ever heard you 
say. Eve, don’t you let this crowd of pack rats get you. 
That’s what they are. They live such remote lives that 
when a thing like your misfortune comes their way, they 
cast decency to the winds and will gnaw your very bones 
to satisfy their morbid appetites—unless you fend them 
off.” 

“T know,” said Eve gently, “but, Doc, something seems 
broken in me. The fight has been too long.” 

“Tsn’t there enough between you and Major Colbaith to 
stiffen your resistance ?’’ demanded the doctor, brusquely. 

“Tt’s—it’s that, that’s been the last straw,’ Eve half 
sobbed. ‘That so fine a thing should have come to me at 
such a time.” 

Doc Peabody’s face twisted with sympathy, but his 
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voice had an edge. “So the last of the Devonshers is 
licked before the fight has begun. I'm sorry for Major 
Colbaith. I'd like to be sorry for you, too, but it’s hard to 
pity a pup skedaddling with its tail between its legs.” 

Eve’s white face flushed. Doc Peabody went on, 
mercilessly. “It’s unpleasant, of course, for a man as 
distinguished as Major Colbaith undoubtedly must be, to 
be linked up with an experience of this kind but it will be 
a thousand times worse if you turn yellow under it.” 

Eve sat up indignantly. ‘That will do, Doc. If you 
have finished insulting me you might send Lee Fu in with 
some food.” 

And the little doctor departed with a satisfied look in 
his fine brown eyes. ‘ 

Eve ate and slept, had a long, quiet talk with Jim Poin- 
dexter and watched the stars go sailing benignly past the 
window. Night sounds began to float into her cell. 
Henry’s Place was doing a thriving business. About nine 
o’clock Sid’s golden voice was lifted in song with a 
chorus of many voices joining in. Then Sid essayed a 
solo, “The Oregon Trail,’ and Eve could hear Henry 
Worth’s voice raised in protest, amid much derisive 
laughter. Sid continued to sing and all other sounds in the 
plaza were stilled. The stars were blurred from Eve’s 
eyes by tears. A few moments of this and there came a 
loud knocking on the court-house door, followed by a 
short argument between Lame Fred and Henry Worth. 

“I gotta see Eve!” Henry’s voice was drunkenly 
vehement. 

“You're drunk, Henry. Go back and close up the 
Place and go to bed,” ordered Lame Fred. 
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“T’m not very drunk, I tell you! That devil of a Sid 
has got me going. I’ve got to tell Eve something.” 

“You'll tell Eve nothing. She’s had all she can stand 
today. Get out, before I boot you out!” 

The door banged and Eve’s tense nerves relaxed with 
a great sigh. 

But the session in the plaza lasted long into the night. 
Old Tom Maine was enthroned in a corner behind a little 
table in Henry’s Place and was competing with Eve for 
first place with the crowd in its avidity for the sensational. 
The trial was hashed and rehashed. Every word of 
evidence was gone over as well as the attitude of the two 
lawyers and of the judge. Peter deserted the tavern for 
the saloon for the first time and if something typical of 
this remote valley was what he was asking to see, he must 
have felt satisfied. 

The saloon, lighted by kerosene lamps seen dimly 
through a blue haze of tobacco smoke, was filled with 
ranchers, all of them drinking whiskey served them by 
Henry. The quarter-breed, after his return from the 
court-house, was sulky and refused to make further con- 
tributions to the amateur court session. Old Tom Maine, 
beautifully mellowed by free drinks, was repeating his 
opinion of Eve’s beauty and of the Devonsher capacity for 
getting into trouble, when Peter felt a small hand on his 
arm. It was young Frederick, in his scout uniform. 

“Major,” said the boy, “can’t you shut that old fool up? 
He hasn’t got any business talking about Miss Eve, out- 
side the court. And look at that old district attorney over 
there, taking everything in. He looks just like a magpie. 
Ever see one, hovering over a sick steer, waiting for it to 
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die? That’s him. I’ve got a notion to take a pot shot at 
him just for luck.” 

Before Peter could make a comment Bear Folsom 
called across the uproar. 

“Major! Hey! Major Colbaith! What have you got 
to say about your granddad? Gay old bird, huh? Say, 
did you know all that stuff Tom told us, before?” 

“Tt was all news to me, Folsom,” drawled Peter. 

“Well, I don’t see why you can’t be proud of him even 
if he did lose land for the British. Some scandal, huh? 
Say, folks, who does own this Antelope Basin tract, any- 
how ?” 

“Eve Devonsher owns every inch of it, by rights,” 
_ declared Sid Brownell, eyeing his whiskey glass 
speculatively. 

His statement was drowned in a flood of protests. 
Young Frederick drew close to Peter again. “Say, 
Major,” he said in Peter’s ear, “can you be arrested for 
stealing evidence?” 

Peter stared at the boy. “Just what does that mean, 
old chap?” 

“Cross your heart and hope to die you won’t tell?” 
asked Frederick. 

Peter nodded. 

“Well, it’s like this. The other day, I went up to 
Angus Duncan’s ranch to feed the stock there for Minnie, 
- and I was sort of looking round through the house. 
Sheriff thinks he’s got it sealed up, but say, I got in easy. 
Pil not tell you how. And there’s a Bible up there, bigger 
thar the school dictionary and I opened it and it’s hollowed 
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out inside so as to hold an iron box. The Bible, it was 
hid in a flour box in the pantry.” 

“You seem to have ‘looked round’ thoroughly,” sug- 
gested Peter. “What happened then?” 

“Why, then I thought that looked like-—well—kind of 
like buried treasure. So—so I took the iron box with me. 
It has a big old funny lock on it. It took a long time to 
pick it. And it’s full of queer old letters and maps and 
things about the Devonshers. Had I ought to show it to 
Eve?” 

Peter was an English soldier and he believed in law 
and order. Yet now he stared at young Frederick, 
obviously in great doubt. Finally. ‘“What sort of things, 
old chap?” 

“O, things about land, and about Sir John Colbaith and 
about old Dave Devonsher. You see, I’d show it to you 
only I know you’d feel it was your duty to turn it over to 
Judge Jones. And if he gets it!—Good night!” 

“But it can’t contain anything relative to the murder of 
Angus Duncan!” protested Peter. 

“Naw! But it might rob her of what little land she 
has left. Say, ain’t she in a peck of trouble! Just a whole 
peck. I just can’t stand to see her suffer so!” The boy’s 
lips trembled. 

Peter put his hand on Frederick’s shoulder. “I know! 
I know! Perhaps, perhaps, Frederick, you'd better put 
the box back where you got it.” 

“T’ll never do that,” stiffening obstinately. “And you 
promised you wouldn't tell.” 

“And I'll keep my promise. But I shall do all I can to 
get you to put the box back.” 
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“OQ, pshaw, you haven't helped me a bit!” grunted the 
boy. He made a sudden break and disappeared out of the 
door. 

Peter sat in troubled thought, listening to the gossip 
about him which momentarily grew more maudlin until 
old Tom slid quietly under his table. This, the still sulking 
Henry used as a text for a short sermon on early saloon 
closing. And shortly the place was empty and Peter 
slowly made his way to bed. 

When court convened the next morning, Eve, looking 

ill but with a great resolve written on her face, was in her 
place beside her mother. Lee Fu was the first witness 
called. ; 
' The Chinaman shuffled up slowly. He was a tall man, 
broad of shoulder, with a square-cut face, deep-set black 
eyes and a heavy rope of queue wrapped around his head. 
He wore a fine black silk blouse and loose trousers and was 
as composed in manner as Judge Jones himself. 

“You have worked for the Devonsher family for many 
years, Lee Fu, have you not?’ asked the colonel. 

“Since Missy was baby, twenty-five, twenty-six year.” 

“Did you help Miss Eve get her pack outfit ready for 
France?’ 

“Yes, like always.” 

“Did you pack the .44 rifle for her?” 

“Yes, like always.”’ 

“But, Lee Fu, didn’t you think it queer for her to take 
a gun on a trip like that?” 

The Chinaman shook his iron grey head. “Big fight 
over there. Missy heap need gun. Anyhow, she need 
gun while she hike over mountains to Utah. She take .44 
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rifle ever’ place she go since her father die. That his 
rifle.” 

“But isn’t that rather a queer habit for a lady, Lee Fu? 
Do other women in Antelope Basin carry rifles?” 

“Other women in Antelope not ladies. Missy, she lady, 
do what she please.”’ 

Even Judge Jones grinned at this comment on the 
feminine society of Antelope Basin. Eve herself, watch- 
ing Lee Fu with keen anxiety, smiled. 

“From the time Miss Devonsher was a little girl, she is 
said to have had a very bad temper. Did she ever attack 
or try to injure you, Lee Fu?” 

It was Lee Fu’s turn to grin broadly. “Yes,” he said, 
nodding, “when she little girl, she all same like firecracker. 
But not after her father die. Big change then. She start 
to go crazy mad, she stop, go off by self on horse, come 
back good.” 

“But she continued always to show that she had a bad 
temper?’ insisted Colonel Johnson. 

“Not bad temper,” contradicted Lee Fu. “Hot temper, 
like firecracker. She not bad. Very good lady, Missy.” 

“Lee Fu, tell the jury all about Angus Duncan’s visit to 
Mrs. Devonsher when he bought the Princess horse.”’ 

“He come plenty times. Which time you want me 
tell?” 

“Tell all of them, Lee Fu.” 

The Chinaman looked at Eve. “Missy, you want me 
tell all I hear?” 

“Tell the truth, Lee Fu.” 

He shook his head sadly, but turned back to the jury. 
“Angus, he came one night, long ’bout nine o’clock. 
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Missy, she gone to France. Miss Mary, she gone bed. 
No one else in tavern but me. Angus, he make me go call 
Miss Mary. She come out in living room, all wrapped up 
in bath robe. Angus, he say Missy say he can buy 
Princess horse. Miss Mary ask him why he think of such 
lies. Angus say Missy say she sorry all things she say to 
Angus, now she go to France, she want Angus have 
Princess horse. Miss Mary, she tell me to throw Angus 
out the door. I throw him out.” 

Lee Fu joined appreciatively in the laughter that inter- 
rupted him then returned to his story. 

“Angus come back plenty time. I not always there. 
But one night he say to Miss Mary, Henry Worth, he 
Eve’s cousin. Her grandfather rape Henry's squaw 
grandmother. He say that if Miss Mary not sell him 
Princess horse, he tell everybody this. He talk to Miss 
Mary a long time like this, too low for me to hear but by 
and by Miss Mary call me in from kitchen and tell me 
bring Princess horse up to Angus’ corral. When I get 
back, Miss Mary she heap sick and I go get Doc Peabody. 
He tell me keep my mouth shut and he will go up see 
Angus.” 

“Did the doctor go to see Angus Duncan?” asked the 
colonel. 

“Angus, he came in while Doc ’tend Miss Mary. Doe 
Peabody, he smash Angus on the nose. But Angus won’t 
give up Princess horse. Doc Peabody tell Angus he’ll 
shoot him some day. Angus wipe his nose and go out.” 

“Lee Fu, do you know if any one tried to get word to 
Miss Eve, that Duncan had bought the Princess horse, 
before she came back to Antelope Basin?” 
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“Yes, Henry Worth, he tried to get word to her.” 

“How do you know that, Lee Fu?” 

“He meet me lead Princess horse away to Angus’ 
corral. He try make me tell how Miss Mary come sell 
but | won’t. Don’t like that story about Missy’s grand- 
father. Then he ask me do I know Missy no gone to 
France. I say yes, I hear him tell Miss Mary that month 
ago. He ask me what I think Missy do if she know about 
the Princess horse and J tell him she break her heart, then 
go shoot Angus. Henry Worth laughed and say if that 
so, he guess he better get word to Missy. I ask him how 
and he say he know how. That’s all he say. 

“Do you know whether or not Miss Eve actually 
learned before she came back, from Henry Worth or any 
one else, about the purchase of the Princess horse?” 

The Chinaman moved uncomfortably. _ “Yes, she 
knew.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T send her word by Ute Injun, friend of mine. I know 
how she love that horse. I want her come back, take it 
way from Angus. I know if she get word she come back 
from hell. I not know I make trouble for her.” Then, as 
if he guessed the import of what this little, weasel faced 
man was drawing from him, the Chinaman said with a 
voice of sudden deep ferocity, “Missy, rightful owner of 
all this land. Brownells, Duncans, Worths, they all 
coolies—her coolies. In China, they have their heads cut 
off long ago.” 

Jim Poindexter was on his feet in protest. But again 
Colonel Johnson forestalled him by turning the witness 
over to him for cross examination. 
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“Lee Fu,” asked Jim, “do you know that Miss Devon- 
sher received your message, regarding the Princess 
horse?” 

“The Ute no come back. But he good friend to me. 
He take message.” 

“But do you know that Miss Eve received that message, 
Lee Fu?” insisted Jim. 

The Chinaman scratched his head. “No! Nobody told 
me. Miss Eve she had not told me one word. But I sent 
message.” 

“You have not seen the Ute or received any word from 
anyone, regarding the message?” 

“No, maybe she no get message, after all,’ with puzzled 
candor. 

“That’s all, Lee Fu,” said Poindexter, and the China- 
man shuffled out. 

“T don’t believe Eve ever heard a word from that Ute 
as far as I’m concerned,” declared Mrs. Sherman. 

“Silence, if you please, madam,” ordered the district 
attorney. 

“Shucks, Charley Johnson, I’ve wiped your nose for 
you many a time when you were a snivelling brat,” sniffed 
the old lady. 

Even Judge Jones joined in the gale of laughter that 
swept the court-room. Colonel Johnson himself was not 
visibly annoyed by the amusement he had furnished. In 
fact there was a gleam of triumph in his eyes, as the next 
witness for the state was sworn in. 

John White. A Ute Indian. A short, stout man in 
rider’s costume of blue denim trousers, soft shirt and 
wide, enamel studded belt. A full, rather fine bronze face, 
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a little sullen now as if he disliked the work he was about 
to do. 

“Did Lee Fu ask you to take a message for him to Miss 
Devonsher, on the night of May twentieth?” asked the 
colonel clearly. 

"Yes" 

“What was that message?” 

“To tell Miss Eve her mother sell the Princess horse to 
Angus Duncan.” 

“Did you deliver that message to Miss Eve?” 

Yes: 

“When ?” 

“Two days after Lee Fu tell me, up in bear country, 
just above Utah line, just above my father’s horse camp.” 

With a little gesture of finality, Johnson presented the 
witness to Jim. That gentleman, however, was not flur- 
ried. 

“Well, John,” he said, “so you delivered the message. 
What did Miss Eve say when you delivered it?” 

“She not say anything. She not there.” 

“Indeed! Then how did she get the message?” 

“T leave letter in her camp,” said the Indian uneasily. 

“John,” asked Poindexter, casually, “how did you know 
it was her camp? Had she left a lot of stuff around?” 

“No,” replied John. ‘She not leave anything but ashes 
OLire.4 

“Then how did you know it was Miss Eve’s camp? 
John, will you put up your hand again and swear to God 
it was her camp?” 

“No, I think it her camp, though,” said the Ute, 
heavily. 
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“But, John, had you or any of your people or any 
human being seen Miss Eve at that camp or in that 
country?” insisted Jim. 

“No, but I think it her camp. I fasten letter on tree 
and go.” 

“John, what made you think it was her camp?” 

The Indian shook his head. ‘Can’t make white man 
sabez how Injun know that.” 

Poindexter smiled. “But you won't put up your hand 
and swear to God it was Miss Eve’s camp or that she 
received the letter?” 

Again John shook his head. 

“Might it not have been a camp left by a Forestry 
Service man?’ pursued Jim. 

“Tt might, but I think it was Miss Eve’s.” The Indian’s 
voice was now a little uncertain. 

“You think so? But it’s perfectly possible that it could 
have been some one else’s camp.” 

“Maybe,” grunted John White, looking about him 
uneasily. 

“Well!” Jim Poindexter looked in an amused way at 
the jury. “I had thought to establish a back handed sort 
of alibi for Miss Eve through you, John, but I see you 
really know nothing of her whereabouts at the time 
designated. So I'll excuse you.” 

The Indian with a sigh as of vast relief moved silently 
out of the court-room, and the unsated audience leaned 
forward to observe the next witness. But they were 
doomed to a temporary disappointment, for, much to 
everyone’s surprise, with the evidence drawn from the 
Chinaman and the Indian, the State rested its case. 


CHAPTER X 
THE DEFENCE BEGINS 


OURT convened early in the afternoon. Eve leaned 

a little heavily on Sid’s arm as she came in, but her 

chin was up, her blue eyes brilliant in her fine drawn face, 
her whole aspect a call to battle. 

The first witness for the defence was Howard Free- 
man. 

He was a slender man, in a grey Norfolk suit. He wore 
his dark hair a little long and his black moustache clipped 
almost to a shadow. He had very large, very beautiful 
brown eyes. He was a man to whom women of Eve's 
virile, out-of-door type would be attracted by the sheer 
force of contrast. 

When Howard had been sworn in, Jim began his ques- 
tioning in a most deferential manner. 

“You are principal of the high school, are you not, 
Professor Freeman ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Poindexter, I’ve held that position for six 
years.” 

“Will you tell the jury how Antelope Basin came to be 
so fortunate as to obtain your services?” 

Mrs. Sherman looked up from her knitting. “Jim, 
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every member of the jury knows more about that than 
either you or the professor. Why waste time?” 

Poindexter smiled blandly at the old lady. “Perhaps 
you would prefer to question the witness, yourself, 
madam.” 

“T’ll wager I could get at some facts you'd never 
dreamed of!” returned Mrs. Sherman stoutly. 

Jim joined in the laughter and turning back to Howard 
repeated his original question. 

“T was teaching in Boston,” began Howard, impressive- 
ly, “when I began to be troubled seriously by bronchial 
asthma. I had heard through a friend in Laramie that 
the mountains of southern Wyoming were excellent for 
that trouble and I applied for a school in this section. The 
salary offered, however, was so low and the school build- 
ing so ridiculous that I was obliged to refuse to come 
here. It was after this refusal that Miss Devonsher wrote 
me asking me on what terms I would come. I told her 
and she replied that within a year’s time she would 
guarantee me what I asked. 

“Sure enough, a year later, the fine modern school 
building at the other end of the plaza had been built and a 
decent wage secured for the teachers. I have been told 
that Miss Devonsher was entirely responsible for this. 
That she roused public interest in the face of most spiteful 
opposition from Mrs. Brownell and her adherents. That 
she planned one of the greatest exhibition rodeos ever 
given in Wyoming by which most of the money for the 
school house was raised, and that she organized the chil- 
dren into a fur-trapping club that in a single winter, so 
high was the price of furs, turned in the rest of the money. 
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She also improvised a sort of volunteer tax levy among 
the ranchers here which guaranteed to the teachers’ fund a 
certain percentage of all horses and cattle sold each year. 
Miss Devonsher deserves all the credit for the fact that 
Antelope Basin’s very small school is easily the best in 
the state, not excepting the excellent school of Cheyenne.’’ 

“What do you think were Miss Devonsher’s motives for 
doing all this?” 

Howard smoothed his shadowy moustache thought- 
fully. “She is the type of person who feels a personal 
responsibility for the welfare of her community. I never 
have met man or woman who has the passionate love for 
the land that bred her, that has Eve Devonsher. She 
knows every mile of this part of Wyoming as the average 
woman knows her dooryard. She not only glories in its 
beauty and immensity, but she has a sense of belonging 
to it, as if—’ Howard hesitated, obviously finding it 
difficult to phrase his thought—“‘as if her body, built of 
the very soil, the air, the water of Antelope Basin, was 
always conscious of its kinship. I never have known any 
one so consciously the product of the—er—scenery, by 
jove! O well, it’s not to be expressed! Ill just say that 
Miss Devonsher has a feeling for Antelope Basin that no 
one but myself understands.” 

“T understand it,” said Judge Jones, suddenly. ‘“That’s 
why I’m insisting that she endure this kind of a trial. 
With her heritage and feeling, by the eternal, Eve’ll either 
fish or cut bait!” The judge thrust his jaw forward and 
brought his fist down on the table. Eve watched him, 
her eyes half closed in the intensity of her scrutiny. 
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“What do you mean by that, Judge?’ exclaimed 
Howard. 

“I mean what I’ve said before at this trial. That the 
Devonshers owe something to Wyoming. Let them pay 
or quit.” 

“T don’t think Eve—Miss Devonsher—owes a thing to 
Antelope Basin,” returned Howard, calmly. “Her treat- 
ment here has been spiteful to the last degree.” 

The judge’s solitary eye expressed disgust. “Lord, I 
thought you’d be intelligent enough to understand me! 
Go on, Poindexter.” 

“What sort of a teacher does Miss Devonsher make, 
Professor ?”’ asked Jim. ; 

“She’s not what I call a natural teacher. She hasn’t the 
natural patience, the steadiness of nerves needed to make 
the work easy for her. But she has splendid intelligence 
and will power and by drawing heavily on these she does 
effective work. She can do anything with the boys. The 
girls, whose mothers are not members of Mrs. Brownell’s 
gang, are sufficiently devoted to her to do good work 
under her. Of course, Miss Devonsher’s specialty, 
history, appeals more to the masculine mind than to the 
feminine. So that her boys are bound to show better 
results than her girls.” 

“TI shall have to ask you one or two personal questions, 
Professor, to which you may reply or not, as you please.” 

Eve’s eyes turned from Howard to Peter. The major 
was sitting with his fist stiffly supporting his chin, his eyes 
never shifting from Howard’s clean cut face. 

“T shall answer any question which you think will show 
Miss Devonsher incapable of perpetrating the crime of 
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which she’s accused.’’ Howard folded his arms on his 
chest and evidently mentally stood fast. 

“Thank you, Professor.” Jim ran his fingers through 
his hair and glanced at his notes. ‘‘You were engaged to 
Miss Devonsher, were you not?” 

“The engagement was broken in the spring.” 

“Could you tell the jury the cause?” 

There was the rustle of many bodies straining forward 
to hear. Eve flushed deeply. But Howard, accustomed 
to living perpetually under the prying eyes of school 
children, was entirely undisturbed. 

“Eve—Miss Devonsher—and I disagreed about my 
attitude toward the draft and much to my sorrow, she 
broke the engagement. In fact, I felt so badly that my 
health broke down and we closed school a month early.” 

“Did you have any words with Miss Devonsher about 
the sale of your horse to Major Colbaith?” 

“Yes. She accused me of profiteering.” He glanced 
at Eve reproachfully. 

“Were you? That is, pardon me, Professor, but I’m 
trying, you see; to place before the jury the truth regard- 
ing my client’s frame of mind.” 

‘Ah, yes! Well, it’s the rule of commerce that when 
an article is scarce and much desired the price goes up. 
I asked the market price then prevailing at Cheyenne.” 

‘How much was that above normal?” 

“About one hundred per cent.” answered Howard, 
coolly. 

There was sudden laughter in the court-room, quickly 
silenced by Judge Jones’ gavel. 
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Jim Poindexter spoke quickly. “One hundred per 
cent.!- And Eve saw red!” 

“Yes,” replied Howard gravely. “Eve saw red.” 

“Do you know why, Professor?” 

“T suppose it was her—er, friendship for Major Col- 
baith.” 

“Was that the reason she gave you, Professor?” 

“No,” answered Howard. “She wanted, she said, 
Antelope Basin to do its bit. She said the percentage of 
draft evasion’in the valley was enough to blot all Wyom- 
ing’s record. Perhaps a fair pricing of horses to the 
English would brighten our record. I told her I had no 
desire to give money to England that would help me to 
regain my strength so that I could go to war, if it lasted 
long enough.” 

“T see! You are not friendly to England, Professor?” 

“She’s our Ally, so I’ll stand by her. But I consider her 
the most arrogant, selfishly grasping nation on earth.” 
This with a defiant glance at Peter, who did not bat an 
eyelid. 

“Your position as head of the school here makes your 
attitude particularly important,” said Jim. “Did you say 
these things to Miss Devonsher ?”’ 

“Yes.” Howard nodded drearily. “It was a wretched 
time.” 


“Where were you at the time of Miss Devonsher’s 
arrest ?” 

“In Laramie. I was utterly shocked. I thought she 
was in France. At first, I really thought the man who 
told me was joking; the idea of arresting Eve for murder 
Was so preposterous.” 
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“You have heard all the evidence regarding the 
defendant’s family history, Professor. Was it news to 
your” 

“A great deal of it. Eve never talked about her family 
to me except to tell me how she adored her father.” 

“Then you would not consider her boastful about her 
family?” 

“Eve—boastful? Ono! She has too keen a sense of 
humor for that. I’ve heard many people accuse her of 
being arrogant. She’s not. She has a great deal of 
personal dignity which stupid people might easily mistake 
for haughtiness.”’ 

“You have lived at the tavern for six years, Professor. 
Did you ever observe that Angus Duncan was annoying 
either Mrs. Devonsher or her daughter ?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Thank you, Professor.” Jim turned to Colonel 
Johnson. “You may take the witness, sir.’’ 

The colonel smiled engagingly. “Did you know Angus 
Duncan, Professor Freeman?” 

“Yes, about as I know every man in Antelope Basin.” 

“What was your opinion of him?” 

“J thought him a curious mixture of manliness and 
meanness. He was notoriously miserly, yet there was 
something very winning about him.” 

“He was within draft age. Do you know by what 
means he evaded the draft?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“By what means did you evade it, Professor Freeman?” 

“T am a victim of chronic bronchial asthma.” 
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“But didn’t Doc Peabody consider you a complete cure 
several years ago?” 

Howard’s face was crimson. “I can’t see how veiled 
insults thrust at me can help you to prove your case 
against Miss Devonsher.” 

“Tf you are a slacker, Professor Freeman, your state- 
ments will not weigh greatly with the jury!” Johnson’s 
smile was sardonic. 

“T am no slacker!’ shouted Howard, furiously. “My 
people fought in every war America has had since the 
French and Indian war. I knew a man witha heart and 
lungs like mine could be of more use in the training 
camps here than clogging the machinery in France. 
Physical bravery isn’t everything. It took more moral 
courage for me to withstand the pressure Eve Devon- 
sher put on me than it would have taken to go over the 
top a hundred times.” 

“Then why didn’t you give in to her?” asked Johnson, 
blandly. 

“Because, you fool, don’t you see I wanted to live to be 
sure to marry her?” 

The moment he had said this Howard turned a sickly 
white. Some one in the back of the room hissed. Fora 
moment there was a dead silence, then Johnson went on. 

“Did Miss Devonsher, to your knowledge, try to per- 
suade Angus Duncan not to evade draft?” 

“T don’t remember,” muttered Howard. 

“Perhaps I can refresh your memory. Angus Duncan 
and you on a certain day in May held a long conference in 
the living room of the tavern. Eve Devonsher came 
home from a horse prospecting trip with Major Colbaith, 
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and finding Angus there, she asked him, before you, when 
he was going to France. His reply was that he would take 
the same train that you did. Remember that?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“Were you not a witness at the quarrel which followed 
in which Miss Devonsher told Angus Duncan he ought to 
be shot as a traitor?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Have you also forgotten remarking to Mrs. Devonsher 
that Miss Eve thought more of the Princess horse than she 
did of her school pupils? And that if young Frederick 
Hill were to injure the horse in caring for it, his life 
wouldn’t be worth living ?” 

“T’ve said nothing of the sort!” snapped Howard. 
“You've been consorting with eavesdropping servants.” 

“Ym sorry to have won such a low opinion from you, 
Professor,” said Colonel Johnson. “I will excuse you 
now.” 

Howard retired with a look at Eve, half of apology, 
half of reproach. 

It was Mary Devonsher whom Poindexter called next. 
Eve clasped her hands in an agony of sympathy, but Mary 
walked to her place steadily enough. She wore an incon- 
spicuous grey dress and a small black felt hat pulled low 
over her eyes. There was a flaming red spot in either 
cheek as she faced Jim Poindexter ; otherwise she showed 
no trace of excitement. 

Jim began his questioning with a manner of large 
leisure, to which Colonel Johnson at once objected. Poin- 
dexter heard his protest with apparently great 
astonishment. 
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“Your Honor, I am only acting on the precedent 
established by the district attorney himself. I claim the 
privilege of fully establishing the impeccable character of 
my witness.” 

“All right, Poindexter. Get on with it,” nodded Judge 
Jones. 

Jim went on drawing out Mary’s personal history. She 
had been born in a little town in New Hampshire in the 
house built by her great-grandfather, who had been cap- 
tain and part owner of an East Indian merchantman. 

“The house,” said Mary, glad to give herself a back- 
ground for the benefit of the pioneer crowd, “was full of 
china and rugs and teakwood carvings. There was a 
walled-in garden with a sun dial and syringa bushes. And 
there were great elms before the doorstep.”’ 

“How did you come to leave so charming a spot, Mrs. 
Devonsher ?” asked Jim. 

“There were five girls in the family and a widowed 
mother. We had to earn our living and almost the only 
way permitted to women of our kind was school teaching. 
I was restless and full of life. I thought as long as I was 
obliged to earn my living I'd like to do it in a way that 
would enable me to see the world. And so I applied for 
a position in California. Then I taught in Seattle and 
Cheyenne. In Cheyenne I met David Devonsher.” 

“What sort of a man was Dave at that time?” 

“He looked very much like a masculine edition of Eve, 
today.” 

“T mean, Mrs. Devonsher,” said Jim, “what was his 
mental and moral type?”’ 


“T met Dave through a friend, a well-known politician 
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who told me he was about to introduce me to one of the 
coming men of Wyoming. I asked the friend what he 
meant and he told me that Dave was the son of a powerful 
Britisher who had preferred becoming a simple American 
to remaining a distinguished Englishman. He said no one 
could understand why Carter Devonsher had not gone into 
politics or why he had been unable to hang on to his 
enormous holdings in the Antelope Basin country. Per- 
haps, the friend said, because he was a great governing 
executive, was no reason he could be a successful rancher. 
Anyhow, Wyoming was looking for great things from 
Dave Devonsher.”’ 

Mary paused, staring at Jim reminiscently. Judge 
Jones sat eyeing her with a concentration he had given no 
other witness, save Peter. Mary was choosing her words 
carefully. Hers was the task to make the jury see the 
Devonshers as she had seen them. If this could be done, 
Mary believed they would set Eve free. She went on 
slowly. 

“IT thought when I met him that he was the most 
fascinating human being in the world. He had just 
enough melancholy and self-suppression about him, as I 
saw it then, to intrigue a woman of my type. He was a 
fine horseman and a famous hunter. We were married 
within a year after we met.” 

Judge Jones leaned forward. “Mrs. Devonsher, what 
was Dave doing at that time?” 

“Breeding thoroughbred horses. He sold them through 
the Cheyenne markets.” 

“Was he interested in state or national politics?” asked 
Jones. 
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“No, He took no real interest in either. He wasa 
great mixer, gambled and drank a good deal and had a 
natural gift for making friends of distinguished people. 
Wyoming was absolutely without a big figure at the time 
and the leaders, casting about, built hopes on Dave. The 
glamour of his father’s name was his curse.” 

The judge nodded and glanced at Jim who waited a 
moment for Mary to go on. Then he asked her abruptly. 

“Why was Dave indifferent to politics?” 

“He told me his father had taught him to be. He said 
that Carter Devonsher believed that serving one’s country 
politically was the most futile work in the world. Gov- 
ernments were always thankless, he taught Dave, thankless 
and senselessly vindictive. While Dave outgrew this 
early teaching, as he showed by going to the Spanish- 
American war, he never had what I considered a normal 


a attitude toward his country. He lashed himself into a 


morbid,state of devotion when the war came, telling me 
it was his chance to make up for his father’s failures and 
his own failure to me. But Dave couldn’t become a 
politician. His father had seen to that. And he couldn’t 
take punishment well enough. A man must have the hide 
of a wolverine to succeed in American politics. Poor 
Dave was morbidly sensitive—” 

Mrs. Sherman suddenly interrupted. “Don’t talk as if 
that was anything against him, Mary Devonsher. That 
helped to make him one of the greatest trainers of horses 
this state will ever know!’ ; 

“Jane Sherman,” exclaimed Mary, “I spent over ten 
years exaggerating every good point Dave Devonsher 
possessed to see if they wouldn’t overbalance his weak- 
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nesses. Don’t try to instruct me about him. I was 
married to the man. I bore him a child who is his living 
replica.” 

“Eve's got a whole lot of you in her, Mary, that you 
can’t see. Some of her worst faults come from the sea- 
captain side!” declared Mrs. Sherman. 

There was a laugh in which Mary joined faintly. 

“Did. Dave tell you any of the things Tom. Maine 
divulged to us?” asked Jim. 

Mary pushed her hat up from her eyes and took a long 
look at Eve, who returned the look steadily and with a 
little smile of encouragement. Then Mary turned to Jim 
and her lips trembled. ‘‘You wouldn’t ask me questions 
that would hurt Eve, would you, Jim?” 

“No, Mary. You'll see what I’m aiming at in a 
- moment.” 
“Well, then, I know all about what Tom Maine and 
Henry Worth and Sid Brownell think they know and 
much, much more. But Dave told me nothing. I will say 
though, that he never lied to me, as to the truth of such 
things as I put up to him.” 

“From whom did you learn these alleged facts?” 

“Mrs. Brownell began the job. You see, I was a rank 
outsider. I am still, though I’ve lived here thirty years. 
Just as Willy Jones is, although he’s been here for so long. 
We neither of us was born on Antelope Basin plaza. 
Things might have gone better, if I hadn’t been so home- 
sick at first. At that time there were only the families 
here in the Basin that Carter had brought here. It seemed 
to me as if we were like a handful of chessmen thrown 
down in the wastes of Sahara!” 
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She moistened her lips and glanced again at Eve. “Oh, 
I recognize the extraordinary beauty of the country but 
that itself made me sicker for home. Why, Jim, I’d have 
exchanged Flame Lake and all the Sioux mountains that 
surround it, for just our walled-in garden, with the sun 
dial and the syringas. Night after night I used to put 
myself to sleep picturing every individual bush in that 
garden. And then the women began to pick on me. 

“We lived in the tavern with Carter Devonsher. It 
was not a tavern then. And we lived with considerable 
formality for these parts. Carter had his body servant 
and there were always two or three Chinamen for the 
housework and serving the meals. It seems that this was 
quite all right for the real Devonshers but not for an 
interloper like me. Id been married about six months 
when all of the Chinamen fell ill at once of some kind of 
poisoning. They didn’t die, but they were sick for two 
weeks and I went over to the Brownells to see if Mrs. 
Brownell would help me with the work. She had been 
married only a month or so. The Brownells lived in 
what was then called the servants’ hall. It’s now Henry’s 
Place. The Duncans lived in what was called the lodge. 
It’s the jail here. 

“Well, Mrs. Brownell was sitting in her kitchen read- 
ing, with the dishes unwashed and the big feather bed in 
the corner unmade. It didn’t look hopeful, but I was 
desperate. So I asked her to help me. 

“She was pretty in a cattish kind of way. She looked 
up from her book and raised her eyebrows. ‘I am not a 
servant,’ she said, ‘no matter what my husband is.’ 
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““T don’t ask you to come as a servant,’ I answered, 
_ ‘but just as a neighborly act.’ 

“ “Neighborly !’ she said. ‘You and your Boston airs! 
What do you know about being neighborly? We Oregon 
Trail folks are the only real neighbors in the world!’ 

““Then come and help me serve the governor his meals 
as he likes them,’ I said, swallowing hard. 

“Do you think I'll come and help as a servant when 
I'd have every right to rule as mistress if you hadn’t 
stolen Dave with your Boston hussy ways!’ 

“ “What do you mean by that?’ I asked. 

“ “Ask Dave what I mean and see if he dares to tell 
you.’ 

“Perhaps I'd better ask your husband,’ I came back at 
her. 

““Ask him! He’s nothing but a fat booby. He'll just 
stand and sing “The Oregon Trail” to you.’ 

“T left her and I’ve never been inside her door since. 
And I'll say right here that Oregon Trail boasting and 
reminiscencing has made me sick at my stomach ever 
since. I went straight to Dave. He was in the corral with 
his horses. He came to the gate the instant he saw me. 
He was panting but he had breath for his particular smile. 
He was a very fine looking man—” 

Mary paused, her eyes on that which no one in the 
court-room could see. But clear as though actually before 
her she must have beheld the slender delicate girl with 
wistful face turned toward the handsome, still mysterious 
young rancher. 

“T told him what Mrs. Brownell had said. I had to, 
Jim, for my own peace of mind. I came of a Puritan 
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household, God help me! Dave set his teeth hard, looked ~ 


at me as though he wanted to say something and wouldn't 
let himself, then without a word he leaped over the fence 
and headed towards the Brownell’s house. I never saw 
such anger on a man’s face before. Heaven knows, I 
saw it frequently enough in the next few years. Though 
I want to say right here that the grip that Dave Devonsher 
got on himself by the time we'd been married five years 
was wonderful.” 

“My God, Mary, didn’t you ever let him let go?” 
demanded Mrs. Sherman. “No wonder he went loco!” 

Mary appeared not to have heard the interruption. 
“What happened in the interview between Dave and Mrs. 
Brownell, I don’t know. But from that day to this, Jane 
Worth Brownell, as she calls herself, has been my 
implacable enemy !”’ 

“Did you try to placate her, Mary?” asked Jim. 

Mary’s mouth closed with a snap. “No!” she replied. 

“And when did Mrs. Brownell begin to give you the 
alleged family information?” 

“After Dave died.” 

“Did she leave you alone until that time?” 

Bayes,” 

“Do you mean by that that she didn’t come to the 
tavern?” 

“You must remember that it was not the tavern then 
but the Devonsher ranch house where the old governor 
ruled with a rod of iron. He had a particular dislike for 


Mrs. Brownell and any other connections of the Worth 
tribe.” 
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“How did you get on with Carter Devonsher, Mary?” 
_ asked Judge Jones. 

“Very well. I understand the type. My own father 
was just such an arrogant, bitter-tongued old aristocrat.” 

Jim smiled. “Strange epithets to apply to an American, 
Mary.” 

“Not at all. His grandfather was a Sussex man. The 
_ breed runs to certain forms wherever it may migrate.”’ 

Peter glanced at Eve with a little nod. Colonel Johnson 
rose uneasily. 

“Sit down, Colonel,” said Judge Jones. “This is some 
of that larger house cleaning you will be’ grateful to me 
later for permitting.” 

Jim Poindexter did not appear to have heard the inter- 
ruption. He was at work building a background for Eve 
that he believed would insure her mercy at the jury’s 
hands. He ran his fingers through his white hair, and 
considered his next question carefully before propounding 
it. 

“Did Carter Devonsher ever speak to you of his 
oe to Sir John Colbaith ?”’ 

“Just once. He was very much excited over Eve’s 
birth. At first he was tremendously disappointed that 
she was not a boy, but one day, when Eve was about a 
month old, he was watching her in her crib and he turned 
to me with a queer pale look about the mouth. ‘She looks 
like my wife! Hanged if the little wench hasn’t the very 
face of my wife!’ And from that moment until he died, 
six months later, he was devotion itself to the baby. 
About a month before he dropped dead he was sitting by 
the window watching Eve in my lap. 
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“ ‘Mary’ he said, ‘I made a mistake in training David. 
Bring this child up with the idea that she must make 
restitution for all that we've failed to do. Teach her to 
give our self-respect back to us.’ 

“ ‘Governor, —I remember how appalled I was,—‘how 
can I do that? The baby is all Devonsher, even now.’ 

“This made him angry. ‘What do you mean by that?’ 
he roared at me. 

“But he never frightened me. I remember my own 
father too vividly. ‘I mean I can’t train the weak traits 
out of her if they are born in her.’ 

“ “And what are the weak traits of our family, madam?’ 

“Arrogance. Lack of self-control. Selfishness.’ 

“He ought to have roared back at me. But he didn’t. 
He leaned his splendid old white head against the window 
sill and stared at the baby for a long time before he said, 
‘So if she inherits these traits you think she has no chance. 
I wonder if you are right! Mary, when this child is 
grown, if she has no brother, I want you to tell her that 
a certain Sir John Colbaith wrecked our family. Tell 
her, I want her to go to England and see to it that the 
truth is told in the proper quarters.’ 

““Why haven’t you put that task on Dave’s shoulders ?” 
I asked. 

“David! David! Why, David thinks I was wrong!’ 

““What did you do, Governor?’ I asked. 

“I shall tell you the story as soon as I gather myself 
together,’ he told me. ‘I must feel better than I do now. 
It will be a hard matter to tell to one who doesn’t know 
the old Oregon Trail traditions.’ 

“And that was as close as I ever got to the story from 
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him. He grew feeble mentally almost at once and a month 
_later on found him dead, up there on the edge of the cedar 
grove. He might have been going over that old duel Tom 
Maine told us of and even the memory of it was too much 
for his poor old heart. Doc Peabody was right. He was 
a tortured old man. That was all I knew of intimate 
family matters until Mrs. Brownell came to me after 
Dave’s death. I was feeding the chickens out by the 
corral fence when she came up with a great show of 
sorrow. 

““T shall never get over this!’ she said. ‘You will 
never know what Dave was, before you married him. He 
might have been something beside a horse thief, if you 
hadn’t henpecked all the decent ambition out of him.’ 

“T ordered her off the place but for a moment she didn’t 
stir. “Don’t be so highty-tighty!’ she said. ‘Everybody 
knows you're living off stolen money. But I know 
something that beats that. The old governor stole all this 
land around here from the Hudson’s Bay Company.’ 

“T wouldn’t give her the satisfaction of even looking 
interested,’ Mary went on, “but—’” 

Here she was interrupted by a shrieking voice. “Let 
me out of here! Let me out! I can’t stand another word! 
There isn’t any decency in her.” Jane Worth Brownell 
was clambering over a dozen pairs of knees toward the 
door, fanning the air violently with her arms as she went, 
like a bather beyond her depth. Sid, who was sitting in a 
chair close to the witness stand, eyed her with stolid gaze. 
Neither he nor Minnie made any attempt to go to her 
assistance. When she had cleared the doorsill, still shriek- 

‘ing, Mary again took up her story. 
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“T didn’t even look interested. But I remember how my — 
heart went sick within me.” 

‘Did you believe the statement coming from such a 
source?” asked Jim in surprise. 

“Yes,” replied Mary, “don’t you see it all fitted in with 
what I had learned of Devonsher temperament ?”’ 

She said this with an air of indescribably tragic con- 
viction: as if her keen mind scorned to face anything 
but fact, though her heart broke in the doing. 

“Mrs. Brownell seemed disappointed in my lack of 
interest and she proceeded to turn the barb in the wound. 
‘Dave always knew it and you could have helped him fix it 
up, maybe, if you’d been the kind of a wife a man could 
tell things to.’ 

. “Are you the kind of a wife a man tells things to?’ I 
asked her. 

“She jerked her head and tied up her sunbonnet strings 
in a hard knot. ‘I never wait for Sid to tell me things. I 
find them out first! ” 

Poor Sid, slumping in his chair, grinned sheepishly as 
laughter swept the room. Mary looked at Jim appealingly. 
She was, perhaps, finding a curious relief in emptying her 
mind of its secrets and its inhibitions even though her 
sensibilities must have been outraged by the manner in 
which she was obliged to break her years of silence. She 
wanted this old friend to understand. 

“What was the use of saying anything to her, Jim? 
What could she or any other woman in Antelope Basin 
know of what my marriage had meant to me? How 
could she understand that the common injuries didn’t 
hurt me any more—that all I lived for was to help Eve 
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away from her heritage? And it seemed to me that a good 
deal of what every one had said was inherited by Dave 
really had been suggested to him. And that if I could 
just keep Eve in ignorance of anything but the good side 
of the Devonshers, she might grow up to be a noble 
human being, anyhow. Even at that time, all legs and 
arms, tomboy and vixen mixed, as she was, it seemed to 
me she was full of promise.” 

“Promise for what, Mary?’ demanded Judge Jones, 
suddenly. 

Mary turned to him. “Promise of goodness. I didn’t 
ask for anything more. I never have. All this talk about 
the Devonshers owing big things to the world because they 
were exceptional people has just bored me—after I lost 
my dreams of youth, at least. What Dave needed and 
what his daughter needed, was first of all a firm founda- 
tion of sterling, steady character—of old-fashioned 
goodness. Then if there were special talents inherited, 
that was the way to provide a balance for them. 

“So, in spite of the terrible disillusion I was afraid 
Dave’s death had brought to Eve about her father, I still 
believed that I had a chance to keep her in ignorance of 
the real taint in the Devonshers, and if the taint, as I 
thought and still think, was the result of suggestion—the 
old governor’s belief in fatality, Dave’s environment, from 
boyhood, of tittle-tattle——I’d make a successful human 
being of Eve yet. It was thoughts like these that went 
through my head while Jane Brownell spluttered her nasty 
secret at me. So I fired a chance shot at her. 

“‘T suppose you didn’t dare to mention that stuff as 
long as Dave lived,’ I said, as carelessly as I could. ‘I 
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the same time I might as well tell you that if you ever 
breathe what you’ve said to another human being, I'll go 
to the minister and tell him that you were Dave’s mistress 
and that I doubt Sid’s paternity of Minnie.’ 

“She gasped at this. You see, whereas once she had 
been inclined to boast about whatever there may have been 
between her and Dave, now she was terribly set on being 
sanctimonious. She had all kinds of reasons for it. She 
wanted to be the leading woman in the Antelope Basin 
country and her skirts had to be clean for that. The days 
of pioneer laxity had passed. And she was crazy about 
little fat Minnie, and would fight like a tiger for the 
child.” 

Mary smiled suddenly. “It had its funny side, didn’t 
it! We two women fighting to protect our daughters 


|) from—from the life in which we'd placed them. I'd 
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got her where she lived though and she turned away and 
left me. And she didn’t try that on me again.” 

“Was her accusation true as to Carter Devonsher’s 
method of acquiring his lands?’ Judge Jones asked the 
question in every one’s mind. 

“T didn’t try to follow the matter up. The lands were 
gone. Any illusions about the old governor that I could 
keep, I wanted to keep.” 

“Did you succeed in keeping this particular one?” 
insisted the judge. 

“Some time after Mrs. Brownell’s visit,” replied Mary, 
“Rob Duncan, Angus’s father, brought in a load of cedar 
fire wood I’d bought from him. The price in the Basin 
at that time was five dollars a load. Rob asked me ten. 
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I asked him what the joke was and he said that the old 
governor and Dave had been in the habit of paying him 
double for things. 

“Why ?’ I asked. 

“ “Oh, some favors my father did for the governor need 
to be paid for.’ 

“You didn’t do them for me,’ I said. 

““No, you just married the favors, like,’ says Rob, 
scratching his mangy tuft of whiskers the way he always 
did when he was putting something over. ‘My father was 
the one that helped Carter get the property down here 
away from the Hudson’s Bay Company and Carter always 
paid so much a month in return.’ 

“T saw a sudden light. ‘The old governor gave your 
father the ranch up Grey Bull canyon to pay for that!’ 

“Tt didn’t pay for it, though. Father went through a 
terrible siege for the governor. We ain’t been able to 
work the ranch for lack of capital and we need a little 
ready money, right along.’ 

““T don’t believe either Dave or his father ever paid 
you a cent.’ I was angrier even than I’d been at Jane 
Brownell. ‘You're just a dirty blackmailer coming to a 
woman after her husband, whom you feared, is dead.’ 

“Rob just scratched his beard. 

“ ‘How can you expect me to believe such a story? I 
wished I could iron out his nasty smile with the hot iron 
I was using. 

“‘That’s a sensible question,’ he said. ‘I knew you'd 
want proof. Well, my father acted as a kind of clerk for 
the governor and he managed to save quite a lot of kind 
of state papers after the crash came and Carter was 
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shoved out of Fort Jason by Sir John Colbaith. You'd 
maybe like to look at some of them. I got one here, the 
others are out in the wagon. Sir John, he made Carter 
write a kind of confession of what he’d done about getting 
Oregon annexed to the United States. Carter, he had a 
wound in his arm and couldn’t write so he dictated the 
story to my father. Carter had signed it when Sir John 
read it. He made Carter write a new letter adding a lot 
of stuff. My father kept the first letter. It makes out 
old Carter to be a good deal of a stinker even if it ain’t 
half so full as the copy father kept of the second letter.’ 

“Rob laid the letter on the ironing board, keeping both 
hands on it. I read it and then I said to Rob,’ ‘Did Dave 
ever see this?’ 

“Yes and all the other documents too.’ 

“Well, I had a crazy thought for a minute that perhaps 
I could plant my hot iron in the middle of the letter. But 
the thought passed and I put the iron back on the stove. 
And I walked to the door and looked out at the plaza. For 
the first time since her father’s death, Eve was out playing 
with the other children. She and Angus Duncan were 
racing their ponies against each other. After the sun- 
shine on the plaza the living room looked black, almost as 
black as Rob’s shrivelled little heart. 

“*You'd better let me have a look at the rest of the 
mess,’ I said. 


“He brought them in, in an old iron case that opened 
with a clasp ood very appropriately like a snake, and 
began to spread the papers out one by one on the ironing 
board, keeping both hands on each. They were yellow 
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-and many of them had been sealed with the Devonsher 
screst.”” 

Mary paused. 

“What were they, Mary?” urged Jim. 

“I don‘t know, Jim. At first my eyes were tear- 
‘blinded and by the time I’d succeeded in clearing them, 
I’d reached my conclusion. I knew Rob had the material 
for blackmail. I didn’t dare test my strength by reading 
the things for fear I’d turn against my own daughter, who 
‘was all Devonsher.”’ 

“But how did you know the material for blackmail was 
‘there without making an examination?’ 

“T knew because Rob was a whelp and I knew because 
I understood by what these documents had done to Dave. 
And I swore to myself that he should have no such chance 
at Eve. So I asked him how much he wanted. ‘Well, 
‘seeing you’re a woman, I'll only ask ten dollars a month,’ - 
he said. 

“ “For how long?’ 

‘“* “As long as we both live.’ 

“<T'll give you fifteen dollars a month for ten years,” 
I said, ‘if you will sign an agreement to turn all the 
papers over to me at the end of that time and if you will 
agree never to let your son or any other human being 
know the existence of the papers.’ He haggled about it a 
little, then we drew up an agreement and he signed it.” 

There was an appalling silence in the court-room, as if 
the very climax of meanness had been reached. The 
silence was broken by a soft groan from Eve, who bowed 
her face in her hands. Peter laid his scarred hand on her 
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knee. Again there was silence, broken this time by Judge — 
Jones who brought his fist down on his desk as he shouted, 

“Mary Devonsher, you fool!” 

Mary pushed the little hat still farther back from her 
tired eyes and looked at the judge. “Yes, I suppose I was. 
But I was fighting to save Eve from what her father had 
been. I was, and I am, very ignorant of such matters. 
You were the only lawyer I felt I could go to and [I’ve 
always felt that you'd crucify your own mother if you 
thought cold justice demanded it. So I managed as best 
I could without advice.” 

The judge’s eye took on a haggard look. He made no 
attempt to comment on Mary’s statement. 

“Where I was the biggest fool,” Mary went on, “was 
to think that I could have an agreement with a thing like 
a Duncan. When Rob died, five years after we'd signed 
up, [ almost died too—of relief! Within a week after the 
funeral—my God, that funeral with Sid Brownell singing 
‘The Oregon Trail’ and Henry Worth howling like a dog 
at a band concert—! Angus, who was then about nineteen, . 
comes along to collect the month’s stipend. Rob had left 
him a letter, telling him the story. Angus offered to let 
me off, if I'd persuade Eve to marry him. I told him 
exactly how that suggestion appealed to me. When I’d 
finished he was as white as a sheet. I continued to pay 
the stipend until some kind soul killed Angus. I fully 
expect Minnie to come along with the case of blackmail 
material and I expect Minnie’s child to bleed Eve as soon 
as it can lie and steal.” 

“Do you pay any other blackmail, Mary?” asked 
Jim, very gently. 
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“T have paid Henry Worth a hundred dollars a year 
ever since Dave died, to keep him from declaring himself 
to be Eve’s cousin.” 

Mary looked vaguely about the court-room, then 
addressed herself to the jury as if she felt it would need 
more than one brain to appreciate the enormity of what 
that demand had been to her. And she was fully sup- 
ported by her auditors. Jury and spectators alike were 
gasping with horrified interest. Colonel Johnson’s inter- 
ruptions were constant, as was consistent with his position, 
but it seemed to Peter that the district attorney was as 
absorbed as anyone else in Mary’s really great story. At 
any rate, he permitted the trial for the moment to take 
the mysterious direction desired by the attorney for the 
defence. Mary’s tired voice continued. 

‘Month in, month out, bleeding, bleeding me—At first 
it seemed as if I could not do it. Just the tavern left me. 
The mortgage to pay off. I did every sort of work that 
Jane Brownell could not keep me from getting; sewing, 
teaching mostly, beside the hotel work. Sid helped me, all 
unknowingly, by helping Eve when she was about four- 
teen to start her father’s stud of Devonsher-Arabians 
going again. I used to wonder what Eve and Sid would 
have said if they had known where those occasional gold 
pieces went which Eve brought me so proudly. . . . Well, 
it’s all over now until Minnie or Minnie’s child gets busy. 
Excepting for Henry. Perhaps—” 

“But don’t you see, Mary, they’ve lost their graft! The 
power of blackmail over you ended as soon as the world 
knew the truth.” Jim’s voice was husky, for there were 
details in Mary’s story for which he was utterly unpre- 
pared. 
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Mary stared at him in bewilderment. “You mean—” 
Suddenly she twisted her hands together and half rose 
from her chair. “It is all over! It is! We're free of 
them, forever. It’s been such a habit, I actually didn’t 
realize that, Jim! Eve!—” She turned toward her 
daughter. “Free!” half-whispered Mary. “You've freed 
us, Eve, but God in heaven, the price you pay! O Eve, 
my little child!” 

Mary ran from the witness stand and folded Eve's 
ruby head to her heart. 

Judge Jones glared at the motionless spectators as 
though each and all had been guilty of some gross con- 
tempt of court. “Court is adjourned,” he said. “Sheriff, 
clear the room at once.” 

Sid was crying comfortably into the crown of his 
broad-brimmed Stetson and did not stir. But something 
about the lone and strangely inflamed eye of Willy Jones 
moved the audience remarkably and in less than five 
minutes the room was empty of spectators. Jim Poin- 
dexter put his hand on Sid’s shoulder. 

“Get the jury over to the tavern, old-timer.” 

Sid looked up, his face working. “See what I’ve done 
to ’em! See! And all for that hell-cat wife of mine. 
And Minnie ain’t much better if she is my daughter, which 
is open to doubt.” 

“Where are the documents Mary speaks of, Sid?” 

“I got ’em, you bet. I ain’t looked at ‘em. But that 
iron case is hid where no one but me can get at it.” 

Jim nodded. “All right, Sid. Get your folks over to 
the tavern.” 

Sid rose and without looking at Eve or Mary, led the 
silent jury out of the building. 
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It was Judge Jones who broke in on Mary, still 
(hysterically clasping Eve to her. He said gruffly, “Take 
‘Eve to her quarters, Fred. Mary, come along over to 
ssupper.”’ 

Mary, her face working, looked up at the judge. “Let 
‘me alone, Willy Jones.” 

Eve freed herself gently from her mother’s thin arms. 
Her eyes were dry and burning bright. She stood with 
her whole gaze concentrated on her mother’s face. 

“Tf you think I’m going to let you scold me, Willy 
Jones,’ Mary panted, “for all the things I’ve said,—” 

“Mary, you dear fool,” mumbled the judge, “I’m going 
to thank you, unless—’ his voice lifted suddenly and his 
reddened eye twinkled, “unless there are stewed prunes 
for dinner. If there are—Mary, consider prunes after a 
session like this!” 

Mary, her fingers tense against her burning cheeks, rose 
automatically to the judge’s carefully offered bait. “You 
may eat them or leave them.” Then she added indignant- 
ly, “The idea of thinking of your food when—” She 
caught the twinkle in the judge’s eye. Her fingers relaxed 
and dropped to her side. Her eyebrows lifted whimsically. 
“You are a clever man, Willy Jones! Yes, I'll go home 
with you, and see that you get a double dose of prunes!” 

She led the way to the door and Lame Fred followed 
Eve back to her cell. Her eyes were dry and burning as 
she seated herself on the edge of her cot. She should 
have eased herself with tears but she did not. Neither 
did she eat the meal Lee Fu brought her. She sat motion- 
less, her eyes on a sun spot that travelled snail-like across 
the green wall. 


CHAPTER XI 
MARY DEVONSHER 


URIOUSLY enough, or perhaps not curiously at all, 
C Henry’s Place was deserted that evening. The com- 
mittee of the whole on the day’s developments estab- 
lished itself in Sid’s garage. Mary’s story had had a pro- 
found effect on those who heard it.- In spite of the 
cruelty of their curiosity, there was a considerable amount 
of justice hidden under the rough exteriors of the ranch- 
ing folk, and Henry Worth, as Bear Folsom put it, had 
been shown up as something too rotten even for a stomach 
as strong as his. 

As soon as he had eaten his supper, he took a command- 
ing position outside the garage on an empty beer keg. A 
fellow rancher appeared a moment later and invited Bear 
to have a drink. The rancher stared at him. 

“Say, Billy, I was a witness for the state, I’ll admit. 
But my gawd, would you expect me to buy liquor from 
that hydrophobia skunk in there, just because of that ?” 

Billy spat apologetically. “I guess you're right. 
Henry’s goose is cooked around here.” 

He crunched, cowman fashion, on the ground, his back 
against the wall and had just got his pipe going when a 
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friend came up. “We like the air out here better’n around 
where Henry’s stink is,” said Billy, gently. 

“You're on,” agreed the friend, squatting beside him. 

One by one they were joined by others until Peter, 
walking disconsolately along the trail in the dusk, 
wondered if a jail delivery were in progress. He was soon 
undeceived for Bear Folsom, recognizing the tall figure, 
called, “Here’s the old guard, Major! Come in and have 
a seat. Squatting is good most anywhere.” 

Peter nodded and, in the familiar dugout fashion, 
found place against the wall. The details of Mary’s 
testimony were being discussed in a curiously half solemn 
manner. 

“By the lord,” exclaimed one man, after her story had 
been re-told half a dozen times, “it shows how little we 
know about folks. Just think of that sort of women’s 
war going on and us men not even sensing it.” 

“Lots of us sensed it,’ said Bear, “but that was all. 
Let me tell you, if I’d known all Sarah Brownell was up 
to I'd have led a committee to wring her neck.” 

There was a murmur of approval. Then another voice 
spoke. “Golly, if I’d been Eve I’d have shot both Angus 
and Henry.” 

Again there was the murmur of agreement. Peter 
spoke suddenly. ‘But that’s not the way to feel. It is 
that a woman capable of enduring in silence what Miss 
Devonsher endured, could never lose control of herself 
enough to shoot anybody.” 

“Shucks!’ exclaimed Bear. ‘That’s just splitting hairs. 
All the evidence Johnson is bringing out is to prove that 
she had every motive in the world for shooting up half 
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a dozen folks here. Say, that jury will never send her to © K 


Rawlins. Grandma Sherman won't let ’em.” 

“Juries are queer things,” said Billy. “Unless Jim 
Poindexter can bring in a real alibi, Pll bet the jury and 
Willy Jones, between ’em, will give her five to ten years, 
just to show their authority.” 

“Willy Jones might, but the jury won't. See here—” 
began an argumentative voice. 

Peter could bear no more. Unheeded, he made his way 
out of the crowd of debaters to his room and to a sleepless 
bed. 

The next morning at nine o'clock Mary Devonsher, 
still with burning cheeks, was seated in the witness chair 
teady to go on with her testimony. 

“Mrs. Devonsher,’ began Jim, resuming somewhat 
ponderously the formal address he had forgotten the day 
before, “did you think Eve had gone to France up to the 
time Henry Worth told you otherwise?” 

“T knew she had started for France. I didn’t care how 
long she took to get there, because I knew how healing the 
trail always was to her. Yet I believed that she’d go 
straight through because she was so terribly upset she 
wanted to get as far from the Basin country as she could.” 

“Were you worried when Henry Worth reported to 
you that Eve was headed for the back country instead of 
the railroad?” 

“T thought Henry lied.” 

“What could have been his motive in lying?” 

Mary gave Jim a scornful glance. “Can't you see that 
he’s always hoping to get a little more from me?” She 
turned toward the chair usually occupied by the saloon- 
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keeper but it was empty. Henry was very busy that 
morning elsewhere. The session the day before had been 
too much for even his Indian stoicism. 

“Mary, what are the facts about the Princess horse?” 

“They are as Doc Peabody gave them.” 

“Exactly what pressure did Angus Duncan bring to 
bear on you?” urged Jim. 

Mary looked at Jim thoughtfully. “That I shall have 
to refuse to answer, Jim.” 

“Tut! Tut! That sounds very badly, Mary. 
Remember, we are making a clean breast of everything 
here.” 

Mary tapped her fingers thoughtfully on her knee. She 
probably had felt utterly safe in telling everything about 
the past. As to the present, in the matter of fighting for 
Eve she had no confidence in any one save herself. In 
herself and perhaps in Peter. She looked now at the 
major who returned her gaze with a little nod. 

“Well,” said Mary slowly, “he told me he had seen 
Eve about a week after her departure for France holding 
a conference with Major Colbaith up in the Bear Country 
in the Forest Reserve. He said he had listened without 
being seen, and that evidently they were planning a trip 
together. I didn’t believe it and yet, with all the things 
that were going on, I dared not tamper with it, especially 
when Angus added that he thought seriously of turning 
the iron case of papers over to the major. When you 
once give in to blackmail you lose all your nerve. So my 
cowardice lost Eve the colt she’d doted on so. I wish 
she’d have given me what I deserved for it.” 

‘Did Angus claim to have heard any details of con- 
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versation between Eve and the major?’ suddenly 
demanded Judge Jones. 

“Tf he did, he didn’t give them to me.” Mary gave the 
judge a defiant glance. 

“Did you ask Eve about this alleged conference?” asked 
Poindexter. 

“I certainly did not. Nor the major, either. I’ve asked 
Eve almost nothing since her return. She knows that I 
want to know nothing, that I cling to her anyhow. That 
whatever she’s done or hasn’t done, she’s been justified.” 

Jim turned abruptly to Colonel Johnson. “You may 
take the witness, sir.”’ 

The colonel wiped his face elaborately with a crimson 
silk handkerchief. It might have been suspected from his 
hesitating manner that he did not find his task savory, 
yet his first question contradicted his manner flatly. 

_ “Your mental health has been bad for some years, has 
it not, Mrs. Devonsher ?” 

Mary shot an astounded look at him. ‘My what?” 

“Your mental health? You have had a chronic nervous 
breakdown, have you not, for the past six years?” 

“Nonsense! I’ve had a bad heart for years. My mind 
has worked well enough to make the tavern clear fifteen 
hundred dollars last year. You'd better try another tack, 
Colonel ?” 

“Didn’t Lee Fu find you in violent hysterics after one 
of Angus Duncan’s visits to you and call Dr. Peabody?” 

“Yes, he did. But that was the only attack I’ve ever 
had in my life. You ask Dr. Peabody if one attack of 
hysteria makes a nervous breakdown.” 

“Didn’t Sid Brownell find you wandering alone in the 
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road to the Junction several weeks ago, talking to yourself 
and wringing your hands?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “but that was the same night Dr. 
Peabody treated me for hysteria. I was in very bad shape 
that night. Somehow I’d grown to admire the major so 
and Eve had seemed so fine, to me. Then to have that 
side of the Devonshers come out in her—well, it affected 
me worse than anything, I suppose—”’ 

Eve rose and took a step toward Mary. “Mother—!” 
Peter put out a detaining hand and gently pulled her back 
into her chair. Mary smiled wistfully at Eve then turned 
to Johnson to await his next question. 

“On what did you base your trust in Major Colbaith, 
Mrs. Devonsher ?”’ i 

“On his evident understanding of Eve and his admira- 
tion for her.” 

“Did you then, have the same confidence in Professor 
Freeman?” 

“No, I didn’t. Howard has many fine points but he 
lacks moral stamina. I was worried sick when Eve got 
herself engaged to him, though I knew well enough why 
she had done so. She was weary to death of the sort of 
men she’d been thrown with in Antelope Basin. She’d 
met the intellectual type in college at Laramie, had 
idealized it, and thought Howard a much better man than 
he was.” 

“When did you first learn of the major’s distinguished 
connections ?” 

“T suspected them from the first time I heard his name. 
He’s not the kind of man one quizzes.” 
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“You were satisfied with his account of his errand to 
this part of the world?” 

Mary scowled slightly. “What's the idea, Colonel?” 

“Please answer my questions, madam, without com- 
ment.” ' The colonel appeared not to hear Mrs. Sherman’s 
derisive snort. He kept a firm eye on Mary, who returned 
the look in kind. 

“Certainly I took his word for his work. [Why not?” 

“Didn’t you suspect that he was after far yee game 
than army horses?” 

“T. believed what he told,” insisted Mary. 

“As a matter of fact, Mrs. Devonsher, didn’t you do 
all you could to bring about the breaking of the engage- 
ment between your daughter and Professor Freeman and 
to throw Major Colbaith and your daughter together in 
utter freedom? Didn’t you practically know that Major 
Colbaith was a great catch and, Puritan though you are, 
when Angus came to you with the alleged information 
about the secret trip of your daughter and the major 
together, didn’t you rejoice because if the situation existed 
it would enforce a highly desirable marriage?” 

Mary glared at her interlocutor helplessly. Then she 
exclaimed, ‘“What a vile mind you must have, Colonel 
Johnson !”’ 

“As a matter of fact,” Johnson went on calmly, “didn’t 
you bargain with Angus that if he’d send the Princess 
horse to Major Colbaith as though it were a present from 
your daughter, he could have the colt ?” 

“No, I didn’t!” snapped Mary. 

“You are under oath, Mrs. Devonsher.” 

Mary drew a long breath. Children were playing at 
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Indian war before the tavern door. Faintly across the 
plaza came their shrill rendering of the Sioux war cry. 
Old Tom Maine’s patriarchal head was silhouetted against 
the blue sky which was framed by the window. He 
stirred uneasily at the sound of the war cry, then smiled 
at his own uneasiness. He was still smiling when he 
caught Mary’s eye. The sight irritated her profoundly. 

“You are a disgusting, immoral lot, you Oregon Trail 
folks!” she exclaimed. 

Jim Poindexter shook his head violently. Colonel 
Johnson complacently rocked on his heels. The jury 
which had been sympathetically following every word and 
gesture made by Mary, bristled obviously. Mrs. Sher- 
man, in particular, was the picture of affronted dignity. 

“T have no more questions to ask the witness,’ 
announced Colonel Johnson. 

Mary rose with alacrity and in a dead silence took a 
seat back of Eve. Jim Poindexter, his face impassive, 
called Richard Folsom to the stand. Bear Folsom’s 
oldest son strode across the room, flaming behind the 
ears but otherwise quite master of himself. He was a 
stalwart boy of twenty-one, heavily built, like his father, 
with his father’s light blue eyes, so strange in his brown 
face. He wore a well-fitting cavalry uniform, leather 
puttees and tinkling silver spurs. 

After he was sworn in Poindexter asked him about his 
college work. Richard said that he was in his third year 
at Laramie and was specializing in animal husbandry. A 
number of derisive sniffs and chuckles from various 
ranchers greeted this statement. 

“How did you happen to go to college, Folsom?” asked 
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Jim. “I fancy that the folks in Antelope Basin don’t 
know much about its advantages.” 

“They don’t,” replied the young man with a cheerful 
grin. “Most of them think animal husbandry is a new 
kind of immorality. It was Eve Devonsher gave me the 
idea. She’s tried awful hard to keep the Devonsher- 
Arabian strain pure and she took me on one summer 
vacation about five years ago to ride herd for her. She 
didn’t have but six horses, but lord, they were beauties! 
She’d just been a teacher to me before that and the last 
of the Devonshers. Some one you kind of looked up to 
and down on at the same time. But after the summer, 
you bet I felt different.”’ 

“What happened, Folsom?” 

“T was keeping her horses up on the east flank of 
Flaming Lake Mountain for her and she used to ride up 
to my camp and stay days ata time. She was no trouble 
at all; just like another fellow, except she was a better 
cook. And say, she knew more about horses in a minute 
than [’'ll ever know. She’s got the feeling born in her. 
They’re human beings to her, I swear. I remember her 
sitting by the fire one night. She'd given us a licking 
good pancake supper and I was feeling like a lord and she 
started in talking to me about Arabian horses. I’d read 
‘Ben Hur,’ but I’m here to tell you that the way she'd 
made me feel about the desert and those fellows with their 
tents and their love for their horses and the sensitiveness 
of them and their endurance and what you get out of such 
a life—why, she gave me my reason for living, right 
then and there! I'd always liked the Basin country, but 
the way a kid would, you know. She made me see it big. 
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She made me feel as if the biggest job a guy could do was 
to make fine horses come out of these hills.” 

Richard spoke entirely to the jury and with an earnest- 
ness that, before he had spoken two sentences, removed 
the condescension from the faces of the twelve men and 
women, most of whom had known him since he was born. 

“When I got home that fall, I began to work on my 
father to get his permission to go up to Laramie. But he 
wouldn’t see it. Same old line about what was good 
enough for him was good enough for me. So I worked 
for Eve out of school hours and saved and she loaned me 
enough extra so that I got through the first year. The 
next year father saw I was in for blood, so he came 
through and helped me out.”’ 

Judge Jones spoke suddenly. ‘Folsom, did you tell 
your father that Eve Devonsher ran off his horses?” 

Indignantly. “I did not, Judge! All thesame, she kind 
of had a right to if she did!” 

“Explain yourself!’ ordered the judge. 

Richard glanced at his father, then grinned, and with 
his blue eyes brimming with mischievous light, he said 
slowly, “Well, dad never would explain to me how he 
got the old Queenie mare that he got his Devonsher- 
Arabians out of. But I always did know. She’s fourteen 
years old now, so I was seven when Dad brought her in, 
just a waggle-legged colt not more than three or four 
days old with his brand fresh on her and set her to nurse 
at an old mare that had borne her colt dead the day before. 
About a week after, Eve Devonsher came up and claimed 
the colt as one dropped by her Selma II. But Eve couldn't 
prove anything. Selma had been two weeks or so early 
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and in the care of an Indian at the time. But me, I always 
did know where Queenie came from because father just 
had to tell mother about it and I heard him.” 

A great guffaw of laughter greeted this tale. Bear 
Folsom was very popular and a highly successful rancher. 
The mixing of colts, the surreptitious branding of new- 
born colts was still looked upon as a joke in these days 
but one generation removed from open range with all its 
attendant promiscuity. Bear Folsom, himself, joined in 
the laughter. 

When quiet had been restored Jim asked an apparently 
irrelevant question. ‘Folsom, did Miss Devonsher ever 
talk to you about Angus Duncan?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did Angus come up to your camp at Flaming Lake?” 

“He used to come up once in a while and look the 
horses over. Lots of ranchers did that. There was a 
great deal of interest in that little stud.”’ 

“Did you personally observe that Eve Devonsher hated 
or feared Angus Duncan?” 

“No. She acted more or less indifferent to him.” 

“Where were you at the time your father’s horses were 
stolen?” 

“I was at home.” 

“When your father reported the matter to you did he 
say he suspected Eve Devonsher ?” 

“No. Asa matter of fact, he had a suspicion, he said, 
that Henry Worth was the guilty party.” 

“Did he give any reason for that ?” 

“He and Henry have been debating about some money 
Henry’s claimed for years father owed him. Father’s 
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first thought was that Henry was collecting the bill! All 
this stuff about Eve is hindsight on dad’s part. And why 
not drop the horse stealing matter, anyhow?’ The young 
man lifted his head scornfully. “What’s the great idea in 


_ conducting the trial so as to raise such a stench in Antelope 
_ Basin, anyhow? Any fool would know Eve Devonsher 
| wouldn’t shoot a man.” 


Jim Poindexter out of the corner of his eye caught a 


_ look of acquiescence in the faces of several of the jurors. 
_ Before the state could protest he turned quickly to Colonel 


Johnson with the usual formula, “You may take the 
witness, sir.” 

“Folsom,” began the colonel, “were you acquainted, as 
it were, with the Princess horse?” 

“Yes. She was the last of the mares ss Eve’s stud. 


- Glanders cleared the rest out two years ago.” 


“Tf Miss Devonsher knew that Angus Dencant s 


brutality had lost the colt for the Princess horse, what 
would have been Miss Devonsher’s reaction to the 


information?” 

“T object to that question!’ from Jim Poindexter. 

Colonel Johnson smiled. 

“Have you ever seen Miss Devonsher when she was 
angry?” 

“Yes, sir,” reluctantly. 

“You mean she has a bad temper ?” 

“No. I don’t. I mean that she has a lot of temper but 
she keeps it under control until she feels something really 
wrong has been done.” 

“When she sees that wrong has been done, Folsom, 
does she lose control of herself?’ 
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“No, she doesn’t, she gives the guilty party what they 
deserve.” 

“T see.” The colonel teetered. “Folsom, tell the jury 
of an occasion on which you saw Miss Devonsher give 
someone what they deserve.” 

“T don’t know as I can recall one, just now. School 
punishments, of course, such as any teacher gives.” 

“Were you not present at a dinner during the Easter 
just passed when Miss Devonsher horse-whipped one of 
your friends?” 

“She did nothing of the sort,” declared Folsom. 
indignantly. “You'd better get that thing straight. When 
I was down here at the Easter recess this year there was 
a bunch of us fellows having dinner in the tavern. We 
didn’t know Eve was anywhere round and we got to 
roasting Professor Freeman. We'd cough our heads off 
as if we had asthma and get the Germans to pardon our 
hard colds and, well, some of it was a good deal rougher 
than that. And finally, one of the fellows said the profes- 
sor was a traitor and was using Eve Devonsher for a 
blind, and he added some foul talk that some of us thought 
was going too far. But before we could shut him off, 
Miss Eve came out of her mother’s room. She was 
dressed for a ride and had a quirt in her hand. She 
walked up to this fellow, sort of raising the whip, and 
told him to stand up and take back every word he’d said, 
then to leave the tavern before she gave him the whipping 
he deserved. This guy crawled all over himself to do 
what she said. When he’d gone, she gave us all just a 
disgusted look and walked out. The next minute she 
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flashed by the window on Shawnee and passed this guy 
without even looking at him.” 

Young Folsom paused, then added, with a warning wag 
of the head, “But remember, that’s the only time I ever 
saw her let go in all these years I’ve known her so well. 
And that guy deserved what he got. And remember this. 
The woman who scared that guy out of the tavern was 
the same woman I saw a week later—’” He turned to 
Mrs. Miller in the jury box. “You mustn’t mind this, 
Annie!—Annie Miller was sitting in the tavern living- 
room waiting for Johnny who was over in Henry’s Place. 
I was talking things over with Eve and finally in comes 
Johnny, roaring drunk, a big cut on his cheek and one eye 
closed. I was for putting him out, but Eve told me to 
keep out of it. She went up to Johnny, who was ugly 
and threatening, and began to sympathize with him 
because he was so badly hurt. In five minutes she had 
him crying over himself while she washed and plastered 
up his face. When she’d finished, she tried to turn him 
over to Annie. And, by jove, Annie said she didn’t want 
the bum! 

“Eve didn’t show any surprise. She let Johnny go to 
sleep on the old couch and she began to talk to Annie. 
She said that life was a thing of terrible difficulty to a 
woman! She said that women could do their best work 
in the world only if they were sensitive, and if they were 
sensitive life rubbed them on the raw. She said she knew 
that it must be torment living with a man like Johnny, but 
she reminded Annie that she and Johnny had a baby 
every year, that there were five of them now, and how 
would she support them if she threw their father out? 
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She said that it was up to Annie to stop having children 
and to see to it that Johnny worked the ranch to the 
limit. ‘You'll never cure him of drunkenness,’ said Eve. 
‘Your heart will ache all the time. But you are a gorgeous 
mother and your children adore you. That is your com- 
pensation. You shall have no joy in being a wife but a 
great happiness in being a mother.’ And Annie got up 
and woke Johnny and we helped put him into the buck- 
board and Annie drove him home. What’s the matter, 
Johnny ?” 

Richard chuckled as a sheepishly bowed figure bolted 
out of the rear door. Annie Miller sat with her eyes on 
Eve. 

Colonel Johnson, during Richard’s story, had been walk- 
ing the floor, deterred from interrupting only by the 
judge’s threatening eye. He now exclaimed impatiently, 
“After this, answer only what I ask you. Did Angus 
Duncan tell you recently that he and Eve Devonsher were 
not friends?” 

“Yes, when I asked him to lend me money to go to 
college with, he said he’d see a pet of Eve’s in hell before 
he’d help him. We had a few words and I hit him and 
he licked me. I learned then that he had it in for Eve.” 

“Give the jury the details of the few words.” 

“Colonel, I couldn’t! But I will say that if Eve ever 
did hear him talk as he did to me, she—’ Richard stopped, 
grew a little white, and cried, glaring at the colonel— 
“the more I try to stick up for her, the more you make me 
damn her!” 

The colonel raised his eyebrows. “T’'ll excuse you now, 
Folsom.” 
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Richard wiped the sweat from his face, gave Eve a 
pleading, rueful glance and retreated to the back of the 
room. 

Poindexter at once called young Frederick to the stand. 
The little boy was obviously frightened, but very game, 
and when Peter caught his eye he was able to return 
Peter’s smile, albeit with somewhat quivering lips. 
Eve, looking really ill, leaned against her chair back, but 
still with the battle light in her eyes. 

“Frederick,” said Poindexter, “I want you to tell the 
jury just what you told me about how hard you tried to 
persuade Miss Eve not to come back when you were 
together up on the other side of Fort Jason. Take it 
easy now. We're all your friends.” 

“No, sir, nobody is my friend that isn’t Miss Eve’s 
friend,” said young Frederick with unexpected vehemence. 

“Good boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Sherman. 

“Your Honor, I wish very much we could dispense with 
this gallery play,” cried Colonel Johnson. 

“Be patient, Colonel. We are a crude people,” said the 
judge drily. 

“Go ahead, Frederick,” urged Jim Poindexter. 

“Well, ’'d come up to Miss Eve’s camp and I'd rid hard 
and was a little tired and she gave me something to eat 
and let me rest a little. And I supposed she was going on 
to Canada. It was easy as anything from where we were. 
But she said no, she was going back, and I tried every 
way I could to make her go on. But she wouldn’t.” 

“Do you remember some of the things you told her to 
try to keep her from coming back, Frederick?” 

The child wiped his sweating face on a smudgy bandan- 
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na handkerchief. “Yes, sir. I told her that just because 
she’d always been sort of toney, everybody was glad to 
get something on her and they'd be after her like coyotes. 
And I told her she never could stand the kind of suffering 
the trial would give her. I’d heard my father say so.”’ 

He paused for breath, staring at Eve. And all who 
could follow his gaze did so. Eve, still with the look of 
agony on her face, smiled at the boy. He gave a little sob. 

“You could have got away, Miss Eve, and saved your- 
self from being made sick. My father says this is killing 
you.” 

“Frederick,” asked Jim Poindexter quickly, “what did 
Miss Eve reply to your urging.” 

“She said something like she was the last of her family 
and that they all had run away from something and that 
she was going to show Antelope Basin that one Devonsher 
could stand up to face awful things. And—and she 
asked me instead of trying to hold her back to help her to 
be strong to do what she felt was right. And I did. 
And—” The boyish treble rang out with a sudden pride, 
“You notice she came back all by herself when she might 
have been on her way to France like she wanted to be. I'll 
bet there ain’t another woman in Antelope Basin, no, nor 
in this state has the nerve to do that.” 

Mrs. Sherman blew her nose violently. ‘Don’t sound 
much like guilt to me!’ 

Old Tom Maine, sitting in silhouette against the 
window as usual, exclaimed, “I wish you'd get to the real 
meat, Jim Poindexter and put Eve on the stand. None of 
you has anything but circumstantial evidence, anyhow.” 


od 
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“That is about enough from you, I think, Mr. Maine,” 
said Judge Jones. 


Old Tom snorted violently in the helpless anger of old 
age. Then he gave a little cough and his head sagged on 
his breast. The man sitting next to the old trapper turned 
to him with a smile, only suddenly to clutch Tom’s right 
arm and exclaim, ‘“‘The old fellow’s fainted!’ 

There was quick commotion as every one stood up to 
see and quick calls arose for Doctor Peabody. They push- 
ed chairs back and laid the old man on the floor. Doctor 
Peabody was hailed, just as he was leaving Sid’s garage in 
his buckboard. When he entered the court-room there 
was sudden silence, nor did any one speak while the little 
doctor knelt beside the motionless form in its trappings 
of other days. A few moments later he said quietly, 

“The old man is gone. Get a door, somebody, and 
carry him over to Henry’s Place.” 

They lifted out the door that shut off the judge’s office, 
and the room was emptied of spectators as a silent line 
followed the improvised bier from the court-house to the 
little room back of Henry’s bar. Judge Jones looked from 
Eve to Jim, then at the tense faces of the jurors. 

“T guess,” he said, “I might as well adjourn court for 
a few hours, say until four o’clock. The jury will feel 
better satisfied looking out the tavern windows than listen- 
ing to evidence, till Tom is properly dead.” 

The jurors smiled sheepishly but ‘in full acquiescence, 
and Sid, with great alacrity, led his flock out of doors. 

Lame Fred, walking down the passageway with Eve, 
would have spoken of young Fred’s evidence, regarding 
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which he was bursting with pride, had he not been startled 
by the lagging of Eve’s footsteps. 

“Took here, Miss Eve, I’m going to send Doc Peabody 
in here to you.” 

“Don’t do that,’’ protested Eve, dropping down on her 
cot. “See if you can’t arrange for mother to come to me 
for a little while.” 

“T’ll bet I'll arrange it, or there'll be some more funerals 
in Antelope Basin!” declared the turnkey, hurrying out 
into the court-room. 

Mary appeared shortly, her face creased with anxiety. 
Eve was lying on her back, eyes on the window. 

“Are you sick, my dearest?” cried Mary. 

Eve shook her head. “No, just tired out and wanting 
you, very, very much.” 

Mary sat down on the couch and took Eve’s hand. 
“Mother,” said Eve, with a curious languor in her voice, 
“Mother, did you ever think we could endure more shame 
than we did in the years after father’s death? And yet, 
after these last days of greater shame, here we are, still 
able to swallow food.” 

Mary’s lips compressed. “You know that neither of 
us will ever get over what we are suffering now. But 
there is nothing to do but face it, that I can see. Eve, 
was the evidence I gave too much for you, even after all 
the warnings Jim had given you as to what I was going to 
say?” 

Eve shook her head. “Not too much. But—it hurt. 
O, Mother! Mother!’ 

“Eve! I know. We both know what we know. Let’s 
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not talk any more about it. Only don’t you let all this 
break your pride, Eve Devonsher!” 

“Pride!” Eve laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘Pride! And all 
the desire I have left in the world is to run away and hide. 
Mother—they will give me a term of years in Rawlins 
when they finish man-handling me. And that would 
wreck me. Mother—’ Eve suddenly buried her face in 
her mother’s lap—“Mother, let’s agree never to let that 
happen!” 

Mary Devonsher pressed the ruddy head between her 
trembling hands, her face deathly white against the grey- 
green walls. Outside the free hills of Wyoming stretched 
away and away into the infinite purple heavens—the free 
hills, of which Eve was so integral a part! 

“Eve! Eve!” she whispered. ‘“‘They’ve forgotten, 
these men, that after all, you are a woman!” 

Eve lifted her flushed face. ‘Mother, have you found 
that when it comes to matters of pride or profit, men will 
give one inch to you because you are a woman?” 

“No! God knows in this valley they've taken every 
advantage they could of my sex. Chivalry of the west! 
It’s a ghastly joke!” 

Eve nodded. “Don’t think that these men who have 
trapped me will look on me as anything but the descend- 
ant of two men whom they hated. They are determined 
to shut me up in Rawlins. Mother, I shall never let them 


do so.”’ 

Mary moistened her white lips. “What do you mean, 
Eve?” 

Eve rose and stood tall, straight and slender against the 
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barred door. ‘I mean that I shall shoot myself if they 
pass sentence!” 

Mary gasped, eyes wide with horror. “Eve! Eve! 
They have kept you here till they've unbalanced you! 
Why, my dear, everybody says that the jury will set you 
free. Eve! Don’t talk so!” 

Eve got wildly to her feet. “Don’t you know Willy 
Jones after all these years, Mother? Is he a man to 
condone anything that seems against the law? I'll never, 
never let him send me to Rawlins!” 

“You mean—’ Mary paused, her eyes wide with 
horror. “O, Eve, take the punishment! Take the punish- 
ment! It would be only a few years. We can trust Willy 
Jones for that much. I’d be waiting here for you and we 
could go away afterward. And find peace in some part of 
the world.” 

Eve backed against the door, hands flinging backward 
in a gesture of hopeless horror. They touched the iron 
bars and she screamed as though in mortal pain. 

“No! No! No! You can’t understand! These! 
These! For months and years! I go mad merely in 
thinking of it.” 

For a moment the glimpse into her daughter’s agony of 
mind seemed to paralyze Mary’s power of speech or 
thought. Then the old habit of self-control resumed sway. 

“Eve, come here to mother,” she said with gentle 
authority. 

Shuddering, Eve dropped to the cot and buried her 
face in her mother’s lap. Mary smoothed the glory of her 
hair for a moment or two, then she said in a low voice, 
“It shall be as you wish, Eve. If they sentence you to 
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Rawlins, you need never go, nor shall I stay behind you. 
Without you, life would be empty for me. We'll leave 
it together.” 

For a long time Eve said nothing, but gradually she 
ceased to shiver and finally she sat up and looked clearly 
into Mary’s eyes. 

“That kind of death,” she said, “I do not fear. To me 
death is reincarnation. Another opportunity. Perhaps 
in a new life I would not be a Devonsher. Only a simple 
human being, unshadowed by my family.” 

“That cannot be,” said Mary. ‘In any life you'll be 
hag-ridden by your ancestors. I don’t see how it could 
be otherwise. All I ask is, if there is another life, I may 
know you in it.” 

Eve was standing now and she looked down at her 
mother with tender, half-adoring eyes. ‘Amen to that!” 
she murmured. Then, with a face strangely calmed, she 
fell to pacing the floor, but slowly, without agitation. 
After a while, her mother smoothed the bed coverings. 

“Will you lie down, dear, and let me sit by you?” she 
suggested. 

Docilely as a child, Eve stretched her long body again 
on the cot. Her mother took her hand. 

“Your long, long fingers, like your father’s 

“Mother,” said Eve, “did you love my father?’ 

“Very much, at first. But Eve, he wore me out with 
his restlessness and his moods. I couldn’t change him.” 

“Did you understand him?” asked Eve. 

“I got tired of trying,” indifferently. 

“Yet I am very like him, and you understand me 
perfectly.” 
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“You are my own flesh and blood.—He made marriage _ 


too difficult.” 

“T adored him and I still do!” declared Eve. 

“Yes, you should, for in his own way he was a wonder- 
ful father to you.” 

Mary smoothed the long brown hand slowly and tender- 
ly. There came to Eve the old childhood sense of security 
in her mother’s presence at bedtime. And she fell into a 
troubled sleep over which her mother watched with an 
anxiety she would not have wanted Eve to see. Eve was 
ill—ill from years of strain, capped by this overwhelming 
misfortune. And Mary was as fearful for Eve’s health 
as she was for the outcome of the trial. 


CHAPTER’ XII 
THE IRON BOX 


T four o’clock Mary roused Eve and with Lame Fred 

supported her into the court-room. Young Freder- 
ick being again on the stand, Jim made him repeat some 
of his arguments with Eve regarding her return to 
Antelope Basin, then turned him over to the colonel for 
cross examination. The colonel, in spite of repeated 
attempts, was unable to make it appear that the child had 
been taken by Eve on the trip to old Tom’s ranch. He 
succeeded only in drawing forth a story of the boy’s 
terrific ride across the plains that brought applause from 
the auditors and again turned Lame Fred’s face purple 
with pride. 

The district attorney then gave his attention to young 
Frederick’s work for Eve. 

“You took care of the Princess horse after Miss Eve 
was supposed to have left for France, didn’t you, 
Frederick ?” 

BAY 5, Sits 

“What did you say when you learned that the horse 
had been sold?” 
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“Nothing much.” The boy glared at the lawyer, 
hostility in every freckle on his round face. 

“But you said a few things, because there were people 
who heard you say them. Repeat what you said, 
Frederick.” 

“Aw, I cussed some. I can’t remember exactly what I 
said.” 

“Henry Worth can remember, if you can't,” said the 
colonel with raised eyebrows. 

The boy sniffed. “I said it was a dirty blank blank 
shame and that if I caught Angus Duncan being mean to 
the Princess horse I'd set Miss Eve on his neck the minute 
she got back from France. And I said I knew he’d hate 
that because I'd heard him say—” ; 

Frederick paused, and looked at Eve. 

“Go on,” ordered Colonel Johnson, sharply. 

“No, I ain’t going on! Miss Eve has had her feelings 
hurt enough.” 

“Do you want to be arrested for contempt of court, 
young man?’ demanded the district attorney. 

Frederick grinned broadly. “Gee, then I’d be shut up 
in jail with Miss Eve! Go to it!” 

There was a roar of laughter during which Colonel 
Johnson dismissed the boy, who obviously was adding 
markedly to the sympathy for the prisoner. 

Jim now called Peter to the stand. A murmur went 
over the room as he faced the jury. Tom Maine had 
given the English officer’s appearance as a witness im- 
mense dramatic value. After the usual preliminaries, Jim 
asked : 
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“Major Colbaith, are you the grandson of the Sir John 
Colbaith referred to by Tom Maine?” 

~Paniveir:?’ 

“Do you bear the family title?” 

“Yes, Mr. Poindexter, but I prefer here the title of 
major.” 

“I'd like to have you give the jury your full name and 
title,” insisted Jim, who was sweating blood to give Eve’s 
case the romantic and dramatic appeal that he was sure 
would profoundly impress the women on the jury. 

There was a remote twinkle in Peter’s blue eyes as he 
complied. “Charles Peter Hubert George Frederick Col- 
baith, Earl of Colcourt.”’ 

Old Mrs. Sherman looked up from her knitting. “Ain’t 
that a fright!’ she exclaimed. 

Peter laughed with the rest of the court-room. Jim 
allowed the last chuckle to subside, then asked, 

“You left Antelope Basin after Miss Eve went away, 
because you had no hope of obtaining horses at a fair 
price, did you not?” 

“Exactly!” agreed Peter. 

- “What, then, brought your lordship back to Antelope 
Basin?” 

“T prefer the title of major, here, Mr. Poindexter,” 
protested Peter. 

“You must allow me to conduct the examination in my 
own way,” replied Jim, gravely and deferentially. ‘Will 
you answer my question, my lord?” 

Again with the remote twinkle in his eye, Peter replied, 
“T came back partly because time was heavy on my hands, 
partly because I was interested in looking up my grand- 
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father’s background, but for the most part, I came back _ 
hoping to be put in touch with Miss Devonsher through 7 
her mother.” 

“Ah!” Jim paused, glanced at Eve, who sat with one 
shaking hand shading her eyes, the other in her mother’s 
warm grasp, then he continued, impressively, “and if I 
am not intruding on something too personal, will you tell 
me why you wanted to be put in touch with Miss Eve?” 

Peter hesitated, his fine, tired face flushing ever so 
slightly, then he said, with extraordinary dignity in his 
slow voice. “I wanted to ask Miss Devonsher to be my 
wife.” 

If sensation was what Jim Poindexter desired he got it. 
A long gasp went over the room. Mrs. Sherman dropped 
ner knitting to shift to her far sighted glasses and 
scrutinize Peter as if she never before had seen him. Then 
she said perfectly audibly to Mrs. Johnny Miller, “If all 
these titles and such are true, it would be a good match for 
Eve!” | 

Mrs. Miller nodded. Colonel Johnson rose. “Your 
Honor, this is absurb, this parade of lick-spittle snobbery! 
What has all this to do with Angus Duncan, lying cold 
and dead up there in the cemetery?” 

“I don’t know, Colonel, 'm sure,” replied the judge, 
urbanely. “If you'll share my patience a moment, I think 
Poindexter will show us.’ 

“Then, my lord,” asked Jim, “are we to understand that 
you and Miss Eve are engaged to be married?” 

“Not at all,” replied Peter, quietly. “Miss Devonsher 
feels her present position so acutely that she will 
countenance nothing of the sort.” 
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“That's a shame!” said Mrs. Sherman. But nobody 
heeded her. All eyes were on the witness, as if every one 
_ in the room were seeing him in new guise. 

“You met Miss Eve when she was returning from her 
trip to Tom Maine’s ranch, I believe.” Peter nodded and 


Poindexter continued. “She came back to Antelope 
Basin absolutely of her own free will?” 
“Absolutely.” 


“Did she tell you why she was coming back, my lord?” 

“She gave me the same reasons that she gave young 
Frederick. She has superb courage. I never have seen 
such courage in the face of such long continued heckling. 
I have been a soldier for four years and I think Miss 
Devonsher’s return to stand trial was the bravest deed 
I’ve ever seen.”’ 

“Will you tell the jury why?” 

“On the one side,” replied Peter in his slow voice that 
was now immensely impressive, “was France and an 
opportunity to give directly of herself to the cause for 
which she has such fervid devotion. You all surely must 
realize by this time how deep is her desire to serve the 
Allied Cause. She has a better knowledge of the disaster 
impending in Europe than any one I have met in Antelope 
Basin. Two days’ ride from her last camp lay Canada 
and freedom to do that service for which her very blood 
cried out. This to the north. To the south lay suspicion, 
contumely, agony of mind, an ordeal that she dreaded as 
she would not dread battle fire, and lasting taint, which- 
ever way the tide turned. Yet she chose to come south. 
She is very brave.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said Poindexter. Then he 
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turned to Colonel Johnson and bowed Peter into the — 


district attorney’s hands. 

That individual was irritated and showed it. “Major 
Colbaith,” sharply, “you found it was a mistake to employ 
Miss Devonsher as a guide in buying horses, did you 
not ?”’ 

“She is, on the contrary, a fine judge of horses,” replied 
Peter, coolly. 

“T refer to the fact that the people of Antelope Basin 
dislike her and were unwilling to drive a fair bargain with 
her.” 

“T should say,”—Peter was entirely calm—‘‘that people 
resented her, they didn’t dislike her. That would be 
accounted for by her mental superiority to most of the 
people about here.” 

“Ouch!”’ exclaimed a voice in the back of the room. 

Judge Jones pounded on the desk and glared. Colonel 
Johnson went on. 

“Did you know Miss Devonsher had not gone to France 
previous to your trip with the judge and the sheriff to 
bring her in?” 

“No, sir, I did not.” 

“Did you see Miss Devonsher after the Red Cross 
meeting and before she left Antelope Basin?” 

“Yes!” Peter’s eyes now focussed on Eve’s tortured 
gaze. “Yes, I did.” 

“When and where was that meeting, Major?” 

“Tt was not a meeting, Colonel Johnson. She left the 
church and a half hour later I went into the tavern corral 
for my horse. Miss Devonsher was hidden behind the 
alfalfa stack. She was standing with her head bowed on 
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her arm, weeping as if her heart were broken. I stole 
away without her seeing me.” 

Colonel Johnson cleared his throat. “And that was the 
only time that you saw her till you came upon her in 
company with the judge and the sheriff ?” 

“Yes,” answered Peter. “That was a most damnable 
lie told by Henry Worth to Mrs. Devonsher regarding an 
alleged meeting between Miss Devonsher and me, during 
her camping trip. As you undoubtedly know, I can 
produce full alibis as to that.” 

“O, TIl take your word for that, Major,” said the 
Colonel, hastily. “‘Did you see the Princess horse, Major, 
after you left Antelope Basin?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“You did not purchase her from a Ute Indian sent you 
by Henry Worth?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Major, without in the least disparaging the sincerity 
of your—er—admiration for Miss Devonsher, isn’t it 
possible that you came to Antelope Basin to see if your 
family had claims on some of the old holdings of the 
Devonshers.” 

Peter raised his eyebrows. “I gave my reason for 
returning to Antelope Basin, Colonel.” 

“But are you not interested in the early holdings of 
the Devonsher family here?” 

“I decline to answer that question, Colonel.” Peter 
gave the colonel a long, slow look that completely discom- 
fited the hard-headed attorney. 

“T beg your pardon, Major,” he muttered. He signified 
that he was finished and Judge Jones, with a glance at 
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Eve’s wretched white face, quickly adjourned court for 
the day. 

Jim Poindexter starting to follow Eve back to her cell 
was buttonholed by Doc Peabody. 

“Jim,” asked the doctor, “is it possible for you to 
shorten this thing without harming Eve’s interest? The 
girl is all in. Every hour of this strain eats into her and 
I’m expecting her to collapse any moment.” 

Jim ran his hands wildly through his hair. “My God, 
Doc! Don’t tell me that!” 

“It’s true! She’s paying now for the unnatural strain 
that was put on her in her girlhood. When you place her 
on the stand, shorten her ordeal as much as youcan. Put 
her on as soon as you can and let her be through with it.” 

Jim nodded. “Her testimony will be short. Well, Pll 
do the best I can, Doc,” and the lawyer hurried back to 
Eve’s cell. 

She looked up at him with a tired little smile. “Well, 
Uncle Jim, you did put on a good deal of side for a plain 
American, today.” 

“Yes, and how the women folks did lap it up!’ 
exclaimed Jim. ‘Good old simple major! He couldn’t 
have played up better for my purpose if he had tried! 
How are you feeling, Eve?” 

“O, I guess I'll hold out! What happens next, Uncle 
Jim?” 

“T shall put you on the stand the first thing tomorrow 
morning. Now don’t look so startled or prepare to have 
stage fright. All these character witnesses have paved the 
way for a very fine entry for you. As I’ve told you 
twenty times before, you have only to repeat what you’ve 
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told me as to what you were doing at the time of the 
murder and what led up to your leaving Antelope Basin. 
Remember, you had been heckled beyond endurance and 
your idea never was revenge, but to get away from it all. 
But keep away from all detail. I shall see to it that 
practically every question I ask you, you can answer with 
ayes or no. Get the idea?” 

Eve shook her head. 

“Don’t you see,” urged Poindexter, “that the jury must 
by now be thoroughly muddled by all this stuff that’s 
been brought out about your family and your character 
and your motives. I’ve lent a hand to the muddling, just 
as I told you I was going to. But now—just as you 
described yourself to me—you are a perfectly simple 
person, who did a perfectly obvious thing, cleared out of 
an intolerable atmosphere into the woods. We'll make all 
the web of evidence of no moment by the utter brevity 
and simplicity of our tale. Do you see, now?” 

“T see,” said Eve, slowly. “Then as far as my evidence 
is concerned, we ignore practically all that has been said. 
Do you think we can manage that, with Judge Jones 
taking the stand he has?” 

“T’m trusting your cleverness,” replied Jim. “I’m not 
going to coach you, other than to give you the basic 
principle. Don’t get involved with your ancestors, don’t 
show any interest in what you may or may not have been 
blackmailed into believing. That jury believes you are a 
pretty fine sort, or I miss my guess. You give them a 
simple story that they can set their teeth in and they'll give 
a verdict largely uninfluenced by Carter Devonsher or 
Angus Duncan. Now lie down and rest and don’t worry.” 
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“Don’t worry!’ repeated Eve with her father’s own 
little twisted smile. “All right, Uncle Jim. I'll try not 
The lawyer scutinized the white face under the splendor 
of the rumpled mane of hair. “You've borne up in great 
style, Eve. Please God, a week from now, you shall be on 
the way to France or to any other place your fancy 
dictates.” He patted her shoulder heartily and clanged 
out of the cell. 

Eve stood listening to his receding footsteps, then 
slowly she lifted her hands, and clutching a bar of the door 
she shook it until she had strength to shake it no more. 
Then she bowed her head against the green wall beneath 
the window and groaned. When the trembling that 
followed her shaking of the door had ceased, she fell to 
pacing the floor. Thus Peter found her a quarter of an 
hour later. 

“For the moment, Eve,” he said, “Tom Maine has 
utterly outdistanced you in popular interest.” 

“I’m afraid it’s for only a moment, though! They all 
know I’m to go on the stand and they wouldn’t miss my 
evidence even for old Tom’s funeral. What a disappoint- 
ment awaits them!” 

“Why? Aren’t you to go on, after all?” 

“Yes. But after the evidence of the other witnesses, 
the simple little story of my camp in the woods is going 
to be very stupid.” 

“Is that all you are going to take up?’ Peter looked 
incredulous. 


“That's all Uncle Jim wants me to do. Of course, I 
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don’t see how he can think that Colonel Johnson and Judge 
Jones will permit it.” 

“He doubtless trusts to your own quick wits to handle 
the two of them. But—Eve, I’m sure he’s making a 
mistake.”’ 

'.) Eve, who had not ceased to pace the cell, now paused 
) before Peter. “Why?” she asked. 

“You can’t imagine the depth of interest that has been 
roused in the basin concerning the doings of Carter 
Devonsher and his son and you. They actually believe 
that Garter’s relationship to the Worths and the Duncans 
has culminated logically in your murder of Angus 
Duncan. I believe the jury must have been affected in 
the same way and I don’t think that you can confine your 
evidence to the month before Duncan’s death and satisfy 
the jury. Will you let me urge my point of view on 
Poindexter ?” 

Eve did not reply directly. “Peter,’”’ she said, “if you 
were in my place, what would you do, what would you 
say on the stand tomorrow °”’ 

“T’d tell the jury the story of my life, the whole story, 
the true story. Eve, I can’t bear to think that in such a 
situation as this you'd rise to less than truthfulness. I 
can’t bear the thought of you now, fearing to face not the 
future alone but the whole of your family’s past.” 

Peter put his two hands on Eve’s shoulders, and looked 
into her eyes. She was only a little shorter than he. They 
made an extraordinarily interesting pair standing thus in 
the barred, shadowy green light of the cell. Eve did not 
speak and after a moment Peter in his turn began to walk 
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up and down beside the cot while Eve, standing against 
the door, watched him with inscrutable eyes. 

“Tt’s not that I have moral scruples as such,” he began 
again. “At least, I don’t think Ihave. Really. It’s—it’s 
the same sort of feeling that I had when, in entire ignor- 
ance of the situation, I urged you to come back and take 
punishment. After all that you’ve faced, your lawyer is 
asking you to skulk the issue, to funk it. And to come out 
of this, if physically free, a prisoner for the rest of your 
life to the scandalous opinions of your community. 

“You doubtless say to yourself, I shall not be in this 
community. I shall spend the rest of my days in France 
or in England. Very well. But Eve, wherever you go, 
you will be fettered by the deeds of your grandfather and 
your father as well as your own. Their traits are bone 
of your bone. The story of Carter Devonsher’s treason is 
either an historical fact, or it’s a dastardly calumny. I 
believe that you know the truth. Perhaps Poindexter’s 
method might save you from Rawlins. But Eve, can’t you 
understand that only the truth can make you free?” 

Eve, her head a little bent, a graceful, ardent, troubled 
figure leaning against the barred door, followed Peter’s 
every word eagerly. When he had finished she looked up 
into his face and said in a troubled way, “Peter, supposing 
that I did know all the truth about my grandfather and 
suppose it involved your grandfather in something 
unclean, would you still urge me to tell it?” 

“T would, indeed. God, Eve! Let’s make your torture 
bear fruit. I can see what Judge Jones means.’’ 

“Peter,” asked Eve, abruptly, “Will you find out from 
the sheriff where that iron document box is, and have him 
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bring it to me here? I'd like to check over certain 
memories of mine.” 

“T'll try,” replied Peter. “Tf it is to be found, I’ll try 
to get him to let me go over its contents with you. Surely, 
on every count, I am an interested party.” 

They stared at each other a moment in silence as though 
they realized that they were about to face something 
momentous together. Then, with only a nodded goodbye, 
Eve lay wearily back on her cot and Peter started on a 
hunt for young Frederick. He found him doing the 
chores in the tavern corral. Peter took him to the shadow 
of the alfalfa stack for a confidential talk. The corral was 
full of visiting horses and their owners. 

“Frederick,” began Peter, ‘““Miss Eve is asking for the 
iron box.” 

“What does she want of it?” demanded the boy. 

“Tf I tell you will you keep your mouth shut?” 

“Cross my heart and hope to die.” Frederick, leaning 
on a pitchfork looked up at the soldier with eyes of azure 
candor. 

“Miss Eve goes on the witness stand tomorrow. Poin- 
dexter wants her to keep away from all the things that 
have been said about her people. I am trying to persuade 
her to tell the jury all the truth about her grandfather 
and my grandfather. That may show just how much of 
a blackguard Angus Duncan was. Miss Eve thinks she 
will find matters in the box that she ought to know, 
matters that will help her to make up her mind about the 
character of the evidence she will give.” 

“Well,” said Frederick, “since you said that before all 
those people about wanting to marry Miss Eve, I suppose 
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I kind of ought to stand back and let you run things. I 
wanted to keep those things away from her for fear it 
would make her more worry. But if you say it’s all 
right, I suppose I'll have to give in.” 

“I’m sure it’s all right, old man. [Where is the box?” 

“Tf I give it to you then I’m in trouble with the sheriff. 
I’d better take it back up to Duncan’s ranch tonight and 
let the sheriff get it for himself.” 

“Where is the box now, Frederick?” asked Peter again. 

“Tt’s in a sack of oats, in the stable.” 

Peter’s lips twitched but he managed not to smile. “Old 
man, if I give you my word of honor that the sheriff will 
not make you one particle of trouble over this, will you let 
me have it now, so that Miss Eve may give the evening to 
it? Otherwise she won't have an opportunity to go 
through it before she goes on the witness stand.” 

Frederick studied Peter for a moment and Peter might 
well have felt that a fine tribute had been paid to his 
honorableness when the boy said, “You give me your 
word and I’ll let you have the box.” 

They shook hands solemnly, then Frederick disap- 
peared, to return after a few moments with an oblong 
object wrapped in a gunny sack. Peter took this under his 
arm and strolled over to the garage, where he found Sid 
for the moment alone. 

“Major, you were a good scout, on the witness stand,” 
the sheriff began at once. “Gosh! What trouble me and 
mine have made for Eve; and she might, but for us, have 
been traveling with you to England, this minute.” 

“Don’t feel that way about it, Sheriff. Look here!” 
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Peter lifted a corner of the bag and Sid’s eyes started 
from their sockets. “A friend of mine just gave me this.” 
“Minnie!” cried Sid. “Minnie is no friend of yours.” 
“I know that,” replied Peter, grimly. “Just be patient 
for a moment, Sheriff.” And he told Frederick’s story, 
concluding with his reasons for wanting Eve to see the 
contents of the box. 

Sid scratched his head with a grin that was half 
irritated. “That young cockeroo! I'd ought to scare him 
to death. But he’s been such a friend to Eve and there’s 
really not a bad hair in his head!’ 

“And I gave my word that you'd let him off,’ added 
Peter. “He’s really a great little chap!” 

“T know he is! Well, I’ve got enough troubles. I'll 
ignore the whole thing. Better see Poindexter about the 
box.” 

Peter nodded and went on to the tavern for a hurried 
supper. 

It was not yet eight when he and Poindexter were 
admitted to Eve’s cell. She was lying down and would 
have risen had the two men not bade her peremptorily to 
remain as she was. While Jim arranged an extra lamp he 
had brought in so that all could see to read, Peter told 
Eve about Frederick and the box. She smiled tenderly, 
then waited in silence while Jim solemnly placed the box 
on the washstand and raised the heavy lid. Frederick had 
handled the contents carefully. The box was full of 
papers and letters tied together in neat piles. 

“I suggest,” said Jim, “that you permit me to run 
hastily through the contents, sorting out such papers as I 
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feel aré of immediate interest. We can read these now 
and later on go over all the box, if it seems necessary.” 

Eve and Peter agreed to this very suggestion and sat 
in ee the half hour which Jim consumed in 
sortingover the papers. When he had finished, Eve said, 
*“Uncle Jim, why not read aloud to us. That will save 
time.” 


~~» Poindexter nodded, adjusted his glasses and chose a 


yellowed paper of legal cap size. ‘This is a statement 
signed by Carter Devonsher,” he said, and began to read 
in a low voice as if impressed by what the reading might 
mean to Eve and Peter. 

“This statement is made by me to my secretary, Hugh 
Duncan, because of a promise extorted from-me at the 
sword’s point by Sir John Colbaith. After I left Fort 
Jason, for good, I came down to Antelope Basin, laid out 
my ranch house and left Duncan to see that it was built. 
Then I took Jackson Brownell, my body servant and an 
Indian guide and started for California. I reached the 
village of San Francisco after a long and very heavy trip 
and the day after my arrival I went to Captain Tremont’s 
headquarters at Sutton’s Fort. I had met Tremont on his 
surveying expedition through Oregon territory a few 
years previous and I knew that he represented the United 
States Government on the Pacific Coast. I knew that 
while England would do nothing flagrant to take posses- 
sion of California, she was employing every possible 
indirect method to that end. I knew that Sir John Col- 
baith was in constant communication by runner, via 
Vancouver, with Commodore Hoskins, whose purpose 
was to take possession of San Francisco Bay for Great — 
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Britain. I had with me complete copies of all the transac- 
tions between Sir John and Commodore Hoskins, between 
_ Sir John and the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Head Office, 
between Sir John and the British Foreigum@Secretary 
during the time he and I both were occupying Jason. 
I had not ordered these copies made, but when I ges 
that Hugh Duncan had made them, I took possession of 
them. The British had a plan whereby San Francisco 
_ Bay, California Alta and the territory of Oregon were to 
be simultaneously taken over by Great Britain the moment 
Mexico could be chivvied by Sir John’s agents and Com- 
modore Hoskins into a certain overt act against the 
British landholders in California. 

“These documents I showed to Captain Tremont. I 
told him that the preponderance of Americans over 
British numbers in Oregon would decide the nationality 
of Oregon territory in the next few months. He was able 
to rush back to Oregon several hundred prospectors and 
also to force the Mexicans into an overt act that anteceded 
the British plans by a week. I returned to Antelope 
Basin. Herewith the copies of said documents made by 
Hugh Duncan. 

(Signed) Carter DEVONSHER, 
per .H. D.” 

“By jove, what a traitor!’ exclaimed Peter, half under 
his breath, as Jim laid the document on the table. 

Eve’s face was livid with shame. She said nothing. 
Peter touched her hand. ‘‘For God’s sake, Eve, don’t take 
all this personally!” 

“T can’t help but do so,” replied Eve, quietly. “Get on 
with the next one, Uncle Jim.” 
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The next was a letter written in purple ink, in a flowing 
legible hand’on a quaint old yellowed note paper. 


“Fort VANCOUVER, Aue. 16, 1847. 
CarTER DEVONSHER, EsoQ., 
Fort JASON ON Sioux RIVER. 


Dear Sir: 

The baby is now a month old. He ts a strong child and 
will be able to endure the journey back to Fort Jason very 
well in another month. I was very sick. Bearing a white 
child it seems is less easy than bearing one of my own race. 
Jackson Brownell has told me that you are very uneasy 
about Madame Devonsher. He says that she has shut 
herself away from you, that she has been heard weeping 
in her room. She always was very kind to me. She has 
a kind heart. Could you not talk to her and give her a 
better understanding of the great love I have in my heart 
for you. Why would not she welcome this child of yours? 
You plan, you said, to give this baby learning like mine 
and money so that he need never live with my tribe. I do 
not wish Jackson Brownell to say he is the father of my 
child. I do not wish to marry the Rev. Elias Worth. He 
looks like an old mule. Jackson Brownell says he’d rather 
have to do with a she-devil than a squaw. It is true that 
he has to do only with his wife. He is a miserable kind of 
aman. I wish to come home to Fort Jason proud and 
free with my little son. But I will do what you tell me to 
do. Write and tell me what you wish me to do. Doctor 
Peabody took care of me. He was kind to me. He tried 
to make me say that you were the father. I told him the 
other Englishman was. I meant Sir John Colbaith. 
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After that he didn’t ask me any more. I hope Madame 
Devonsher is not very angry at me. She has been kind. 


(Signed) Saran Rye-Fiexp.” 


There was not a sound when Jim finished this letter. 
He took up a third. “This is labelled ‘Copy—by Hugh 
Duncan,’”’ he announced and began to read. 


“ANTELOPE Basin, Oct. 12, 1850. 
To Sir Joun CosairH: 

Mr. Devonsher wishes me to say to you that the fact 
that he 1s no longer a British subject gives him as great 
satisfaction as it does you,—that the thought of being a 
fellow countryman of yours would be sufficient to cause 
him to expatriate himself had you not already accom- 
plished that matter for him by your dastardly report to the 
Foreign Secretary. He wishes me also to say that your 
claims or the claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the 
Antelope Basin Grant are absurd, and he begs that you 
will not annoy him by further correspondence. 

(Signed) Hucu Duncan, 
Sec. to Carter Devonsher, Esq. 
To Sir Joun Corpaitru, CALCUTTA.” 


“Whew!” breathed Jim. “Some correspondence this! 
Henry Worth must have leaked a few ideas to Colonel 
Johnson. Hence the questions directed at you today as to 
your motive in returning here, Major.” This next letter 
is labelled copy also and is from Carter Devonsher to 


Sir John. 
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ANTELOPE Basin, May 2, 1852. _ 


Sir: 

Do you not as yet feel satisfied by your accomplish- 
ments? You have robbed me of my good name in 
England so that I never can return to my home. You 
have taken my British citizenship from me. You deprived 
me of the governorship here. You destroyed me with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. You now seck to show that my 
title to my property here is false. Sir, the only chance 
you have to get title to land in Antelope Basin ts either to 
buy it or to negotiate some from your bastard son, John 
Worth, who is the infantile owner of some acres here- 
abouts. Sir, two can play at this game of defamation. 

(Signed) CARTER DEVONSHER. 
To Sir Joun CoLsaitH, Lonpon.” 


The next letter was an original in Carter Devonsher’s 
difficult hand. 


“EN ROUTE TO PorTLAND, JUNE 12, 1860. 
My DEAR WIFE: 

Ever since leaving you a week ago I have been thinking 
about our last conversation together. I am making a 
longer camp here to have a broken waggon wheel mended 
and am taking this opportunity to send a letter back to you 
by young Tom Maine who is going to summer in Antelope 
Basin. 

“Your continued illness is a great grief and a constant 
yeproach to me. You are a brave spirit but in body too 
weak for pioneering. When I think of the home from 
which I took you and of the isolation of the life in which 
I keep you I could kul myself for the blundering fool I 
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am. For I am that at every point, my dear wife! Since 
the birth of our son I have considered his heritage and 
what you said on Wednesday only serves to strengthen my 
own estimate of myself. 

“You say that Doctor Peabody has told you that you 
may not live to raise the boy. He should not have told you 
that. It can only increase your other anxieties, while tt 


fills me with complete hopelessness for the future. What. ~ 
shall I do without your frail presence in the room you 


so seldom leave? You can have no idea of how the 
thought of you is a constant restraint on my wild tempers. 
You still believe that, because of certain episodes at Fort 
Jason, I do not love you whole-heartedly and with a high 
mind. Not with your hgh mind. NO. It would be im 
no man to attain to that. But with a whole heart. Yes, 
a thousand times, yes. Those other matters belonged to a 
| bestial side of me that I've never, thank God, let you see, 
and that now has left me. Jocelyn, the only goodness m 
me 1s my unending love for you. O do not leave me! 
Do not! 

“T shall sell what land I can to the British Stock Raising 
Company and put the money in the bank to accumulate 
against David’s education. If you insist I will agree to 
send him back to Oxford. But think well what a dreary 
prospect for the lad in the face of the reputation that has 
been given me in England. 

“IT wish that I could have given Grey Bull ranch to 
David as you wanted me to. But Duncan already had it. 
You are right to distrust him. But I am too deep in his 
toils ever to be free, until he strips me. The Antelope 
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Springs ranch I shall deed to David as well as the one I 
gave him the day he was born. 

“Jocelyn, I wish you could love these hills as I do, m 
them you would find solace for much that you have 
suffered. 

“God bless you, my dear wife. 

Your loving husband, 
CarTER DEVONSHER.” 


Jim’s kind voice broke more than once as he read this 
letter. Peter sighed. “Poor chap! How quickly his 
Nemesis overtook him! I wish he had sent David to 
England.” 

“In the face of what was known about us there?” asked 
Eve. 

“Even in the face of that. He belonged to one of the 
great governing families of England and would have 
found that people understood him. Have you more letters 
there, Poindexter ?” 

“T’ll see. Most of this collection seems to be deeds, 
bills and receipts that were executed while Carter Devon- 
sher was factor at Fort Jason. I suppose they must have 
a sinister significance in relation to Eve’s grandfather or 
Hugh Duncan would not have purloined and kept them. 
It will take time to interpret them. Here, for example, is 
a memorandum in Hugh Duncan’s hand, dated August 4, 
1840. It looks as though it might have been torn from 
some old map or deed. 


“Antelope Basin Grant. Old Spanish Claim. One 
hundred thousand acres, approximately, suitable for fur 
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raising on large scale. Negotiations by Hudson’s Bay 
Company for purchase begun this date.” 


Jim continued to turn the letters over with a lawyer’s 
zest, grunting and exclaiming under his breath. Suddenly 
he whistled aloud. 

“Listen to this, children. A letter from Sir John Col- 
baith’s solicitor accusing Carter Devonsher of a goodly 
theft. 


SS: 
When the Honorable Hudson's Bay Company moved 
north of parallel forty nine, it made over to our client, the 


Earl of Colcourt, a tract of one hundred thousand acres in. 
the territory of Oregon, said tract being known as the 


Antelope Basin Grant. Said tract was noted for the 


quality and quantity of its beaver and was purchased . 


from a Spaniard named Sancho Del Mar by Carter 
Devonsher, for the Honorable Hudson’s Bay Company, 
when said Carter Devonsher was factor for said Company, 
stationed at Fort Jason, in said territory of Oregon. .The 
Earl of Colcourt, at that time, Sir John Colbaith, was 
under agreement with the Honorable Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to keep said Antelope Basin Grant as a great game 
preserve for the benefit of said Company. When, how- 
ever, our client attempted to take possession of said Grant 
he found that said Carter Devonsher, acting as agent for 
the Honorable Hudson’s Bay Company, had had the deeds 
‘to said Grant made out to himself and said Carter 
Devonsher refused to give up title to the land. Our chent, 
the Earl of Colcourt, wishes to setile this matter with as 
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little friction as possible. He is herewith making formal — 
claim for the land and will appreciate an immediate state- — 
ment from Carter Devonsher in regard to the matter. 
(Signed) Yours etc—etc., 
WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


“And here is a memorandum written by Hugh 
Duncan,” added Poindexter. 


“Carter Devonsher claimed to have proof that Sir 
John had had, when drunk, improper relations with the 
squaw Sara Ryefield, with the boy afterward known as 
John Worth as a result. Sir John probably was afraid of 
the fire that caused so much smoke for he made little 
further effort to obtain the land.” 


Jim took off his glasses. “The rest I must have time 
to interpret.” 

“It is quite enough,’ said Eve, wearily. “What a 
mess!” 

“O, there was plenty of crooked politics played in those 
days just as there is in this,” remarked Poindexter, com- 
fortingly. “If I were you, Eve, I'd try to forget it.” 

Eve suddenly sat erect on the cot. “Uncle Jim, I want 
you to let me, when I go on the stand tomorrow, tell my 
whole story just as you let mother tell hers. I can wind 
up with the explanations of my camping trip.” 

“What’s the idea?” demanded Poindexter. 

“Oh,” cried Eve, “don’t you see, I’m sick of secrecy, of 
the mysterious, backstair methods of the Devonshers 
and their associates. I can’t get up there tomorrow, Uncle 
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Jim and play a part, I can’t fence with that terrible Colonel 
Johnson. Let me, for once in my life, be myself and let 
_me take what comes to me.’”’ She turned to Peter, “Peter, 
tell Uncle Jim what you said to me this afternoon.” 

Peter did so, eagerly. Jim was not easy to persuade. 
He was unconvinced that the full story was wise legal 
tactics and after Doc Peabody’s warning, he feared that 
Eve had not the strength to go through with it. Eve, 
finally, reassured him as to her fast ebbing strength, but 
she left the rest of the argument to Peter. Jim after a 
time gave in, making, however, one last stipulation. 

“End with the story of your camp in the woods, exactly 
as we agreed upon. I have a feeling that the jury will be 
convinced that you have an impeccable alibi even though 
you can’t call on a human being other than yourself to 
prove it.” Jim rose now with the iron box tucked careful- 
ly under his arm. “I want to go over these papers tonight 
so I'll leave you now.”’ He looked questioningly at Peter. 

“You go on, Poindexter. Illbe leaving in a few 
moments,” said Peter. 

Poindexter nodded and went on. Peter stooped over 
Eve, and laid his cool cheek against hers, so burning hot. 

“J wish I could do it all for you, my dearest,” he 
whispered. “I shall be holding you in my heart, every 
moment.” 

Eve clung to him helplessly. ‘Peter! Peter!’ she 
murmured, then she pushed him gently away and he went 
out, closing the cell door softly behind him. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EVE DEVONSHER 


HEN Sid came for her the next morning, Eve was 
sitting quietly on the edge of her bed, waiting for 
him. She looked up at him with Dave’s smile on her lips. 
‘And Sid’s attempt at a legal attitude suddenly was with- 
out form and void. 
“Eve! My God, you know how I feel, don’t you? Td 
give all I have in the world if I'd never brought you back.” 
Eve, tense, firte-drawn almost to the breaking point, put 
her hand on Sid’s greatarm. “It’s all right, old friend! 
‘You and I understand each other. Take me out there, 
Sid, while my legs will carry me.” 
The sheriff made a sound that was a curious mixture of 
snort and groan and led the way down the passage. 
The court-room was packed. The doorway was filled 
with faces. Children sat atop of one another in every 
window sill. For one breathless instant Eve paused panic 
stricken beside the judge’s desk. Then she distinguished 
Peter’s face and her mother’s, just beyond it, and she 
went steadily to her place. 
Eve took the oath in a silence of unbelievable solemnity. 
It was as if hers was the only voice in the world. The 
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truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help 
her God! Words of terrible significance. | 

She sat in the uncomfortable spindle backed chair, a 
slender brown hand grasping either wooden arm, chin up, 
apparently gallantly unafraid. It seemed to Peter as if 
all the light in the sun-drenched court-room centered on 
the ruddy beauty of Eve’s head. 

It seemed to Eve’s mother that it was not a woman 
of dignity and beauty who sat in the witness chair, but the 
little child who had wept all night in the cedar grove over 
her father’s tragic end. And it seemed to Judge Jones 
that the inhibited, intense, not-to-be-reckoned-on person- 
ality that he had known as Eve Devonsher suddenly had 
become direct and vocal. And he knew that she had 
taken the orientation of the trial quite definitely out of his 
hands. 

“Your Honor,” said Jim Poindexter, “I have called 
Miss Devonsher to testify on her own behalf. She told 
me last night that she wished to tell her own story in her 
own way.” Jim paused, then went on in his simple, human 
manner. “Eve is sick. I think, myself, she is foolish to 
put herself through this ordeal. But she insists, actuated, 
I suppose, by the same impulse that sent her back to stand 
trial. My belief is that if she told the simple facts about 
her sojourn for rest in the Forest Reserve the jury would 
at once declare her not guilty. But Eve has other matters, 
Judge, that she wants to tell. I don’t wish in anyway to 
subvert the ends of justice. But owing to the fact that 
this evidence-giving of hers is entirely voluntary and that 
her health is broken, I am asking you to allow her as far as 
is possible to give her evidence uninterrupted.” 
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“The prosecuting attorney has rights that I cannot — 
ignore,” said Judge Jones, carefully. 3 
“T am well aware of that, your Honor. My client would 
be the last person to wish to impose on those rights. All” 
that she asks for is a patient hearing on the part of the 
court and the jury of her angle on all the evidence that 
has been presented both for and against her. I am well 
aware that such procedure is open to many legal object- 
ions. But, your Honor, this entire case, as you yourself 
have said, has been conducted utterly without reference 
to nice legal points. You have been seeking, you have said, 
a larger justice than a mere verdict of guilty or not guilty 
of the crime named. My client feels that she can serve 
justice best by telling her own story. Your Honor, I have 
not heard that story. But knowing the prisoner, I have 
applauded her wisdom in resolving to tell it.” . 

“Am I to understand?” asked Colonel Johnson, “that 
the prisoner is asking that the state shall not cross- 
examine ?”’ 

Before Poindexter could reply, Eve said in a low voice, 
“Tf the state wishes to cross-examine after I’ve finished, 
it is welcome to do so. But the effort to tell a connected 
story I shall find very great. I merely wanted to ward off, 
if I could, any heckling on Colonel Johnson’s part until I 
had finished. By that, I mean his loud protests that this or 
that cannot be permitted as evidence. Let me have my 
say. After that he may have his.” 

“We shall be as lenient as possible,” said the judge, 
“but I shall not attempt to muzzle the prosecution. Get on 
with the evidence.” 


And so, Eve, eyes on the jury, began to speak. 
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“After my father died, Minnie Brownell began to call 
me the horse thief’s daughter. As if I were the title of 
a dime novel! I tried various ways to make her stop but 
-couldn’t, so I went to her father about it. I remember just 
how disgusted Sid looked. I had seen him saddle up and 
start on a trip to the Junction and I climbed on our old 
Sally barebacked and with only a rope halter on her and 
followed him. I'd been trying to catch him alone for a 
week. But Mrs. Brownell always had interrupted us 
whenever I began to talk to her husband. One might have 
thought his presence priceless! 

“T overtook Sid about two miles north of the town, just 
where the Junction trail turns toward Antelope Springs. 
‘You remember there’s a flat-topped rock there. Sid and 
I dismounted and sat down on it. I told him about 
Minnie. As I said, he was troubled and disgusted. 

“‘T’ll make her stop,’ he said. ‘It’s pure meanness 
that’s keeping that horse thief idea alive, anyhow. Every- 
body knows that Dave was off his head after he got back 
from Cuba. I noticed it time and again, especially when 
he got talking about horses. For a week before he started 
on that last trip he kept coming over to the livery and 
talking to me about how the only thing he had been able to 
do for Antelope Basin had been to give it a decent strain 
of horses and now what the Indians hadn’t run off he’d 
had to sell, and that the folks he’d sold to weren't keeping 
up the strain. Then he’d talk about you, Eve, and how 
he had nothing to give you but debts and family troubles, 
and how even the old family home had been taken from 
you and made into a tavern. Finally he made up his pack 
train and started off. Before he left he came to me and 
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said, very quietly, “If anything happens to me, it will 
happen because I’m going out to get Eve some horses.” I 
never saw him again till he came charging across the plaza 
on that white horse. Do you know where and what 
’ that white horse is, Eve?’ 

“I shook my head. ‘Well,’ Sid went on, “it’s boarding 
up at Miller’s till the legal end of your father’s affairs is 
straightened up. I think Judge Jones, what with a new 
mortgage on the tavern and other ways, is going to be 
able to have that horse left with you. And Eve, she’s a 
pure bred Devonsher-Arabian, only six years old. That, 
my girl, is going to be the beginning of the stud you're 
going to start for your father’s memory.’ 

“Of course, I took fire at once, and rode back to 
‘Antelope Basin on wings. It was a good thought of Sid’s. 
My mother was delighted and somehow with all sorts of 
financial contriving on mother’s part and expert knowl- 
edge on Sid’s, my stud was started with the white 
horse, Selma I, and her colt which became one of the best 
stallions I ever saw, Abdul I. And it’s the history of that 
stud that will make you understand my history since last 
spring when Major Colbaith came here to buy horses. 

“I never had more than half a dozen horses at any one 
time. I made very little money out of them. But I took 
the keenest satisfaction in feeling that I was carrying on 
one of my father’s dreams. 

“One might think that, all the circumstances considered, 
the people of Antelope Basin would have wanted to help 
me get ahead. Here was a fine sentimental setting for a 
western movie, if you please. The widow who had known 
better days, living in penury. The young daughter strug- 
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_giling to retrieve the fallen name and fortunes. Here was 
a great opportunity for the motion picture writer to 

_ portray the well known chivalry of the west, to make the 
lovely little village unite to help the unlucky widow and 
orphan. 

“But human nature doesn’t work that way. As a matter 
of hard fact we were two unprotected females earning a 
difficult living. Every penny counted. I never had any 
spending money. A new dress occurred once in three or 
four years. I never had toys or books, other than the old 
Devonsher library of less than a hundred volumes. Mrs. 
Brownell saw to it that we kept to ourselves and mother 
got the reputation of a hard, parsimonious, driving 
Yankee. I, I knew! The children at school saw to it that 
I learned of every epithet that was applied to us. 

“Then my fine little colts appeared, and in spite of 
the explanations made by Judge Jones and Sid, folks 
raised their eyebrows. Why was I allowed to keep stolen 
property? There was a tremendous amount of gossip 
but it finally died down and I was able to sell the little 
mare, Lallah, for about half what she was worth, to Bear 
Folsom. He had bad luck with her. She died of colic 
before he’d had her a month. He claimed I hadn’t given 
her to him in condition and he pushed me hard about it. 
I was sixteen at the time. He pushed me as he never 
would have dared to push a man. Finally, I let him have 

sa gelding for fifty dollars that should have brought me 
four hundred. But I was thankful, even for that, and 
gave the money to mother. I suppose it went either to 
the Duncans or the Worths. 

“Abdul I. was the most beautiful horse I ever raised. 
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When I was about seventeen he came into service at stud 
and one cold spring day when I was blanketing him in the 
corral, Rob Duncan came up to me and said he wanted to 
buy the stallion. I laughed at him for I knew he’d never 
pay what the horse was worth and that made him furious. 
He went away and came back with a letter he told me to 
read. It was a copy of that same Carter Devonsher con- 
fession my mother told you about. 

“Rob told me that he never had showed it to any one 
else but that he’d certainly show it to my mother if I 
didn’t sell him Abdul I. Well, I merely laughed at him 
again. I asked him why I should care about the tale of my 
grandfather’s stealing the land when all the land was gone 
from us, anyhow. As for the disgrace of it, I assured 
him that he who was down need fear no fall! But Rob 
said it was not all gone. The tavern and its few acres 
remained and he could take the necessary legal steps to 
have it returned to the state. I was very ignorant and he 
was able to make me believe that. He frightened and 
worried me horribly. I was afraid to go to Judge Jones 
because I knew if Rob was right that the judge, for all 
his friendship for mother and me, would see that the 
property was restored to the rightful owner whoever, he 
might be. But I was not going to let Rob blackmail me 
out of that horse. And I didn’t. But he did get service 
from him, free, for I knew he'd steal it otherwise. And 
naturally I didn’t tell my overworked, overworried mother 
anything about it. 

“Up to this time, Angus and I had been fairly good 
friends. Angus had many good points. He was brutal 
to animals but that was a common enough failing among 
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_ the men and boys of the Basin. But he was a very hard- 
working boy and always very obliging. He never made 
_ any bones of the fact that when he grew up he wanted to 
marry me. I used to laugh at him. I knew of no better 
comment to make. 

“The summer before I went to college, Angus got into 
the habit of coming to see me when I was working with 
my horses. He always offered to help me but I always 
_tefused. He wasn’t gentle enough for horses that all were 
‘women broke.’ As if to prove my statement Abdul L., 
who was perfectly tractable with me, would almost kick 
the stall down if Angus came near him. It made Angus 
furious, particularly as he liked to impress people with the 
idea that he was a horseman and my closest advisor and 
friend. 

“One afternoon, a man from Cheyenne came down to 
look at Abdul and Selma II. Angus was there as usual 
and I was called suddenly to the house. Mother had a 
heart attack. Of course, Angus undertook to show off. 
He tried to grab Abdul by the forelock as he’d seen me do 
and the stallion bit him on the arm. 

“T heard a shouting in the corral and rushed out there. 
Angus had roped and hobbled Abdul and was beating him 
with a pitchfork and running in and kicking him as—as no 
human being can kick a horse. The Cheyenne man was 
shouting at Angus and trying to hold him, but Angus 
would make two of him. I picked up a quirt and lashed 
Angus across the face. It brought him to his senses. He 
stood and glared at me a moment. Then he went out of 
the corral, mounted his horse and rode away. He came 
back the next day to apologize. Apologize! For the un- 
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_speakable kick I had seen him deliver! That began my 
hatred of Angus Duncan. We scarcely ever saw each 
other again until I had finished college. 

“While I was away at Laramie, things happened to my 
little stud of horses. Selma II. had a colt that mysteri- 
ously became the daughter of an old mare belonging to 
Bear Folsom. Regina’s two daughters, a filly and a grown 
mare, got off their feed and mother sent them up to board 
on the Hotchkiss ranch where they were able to get young 
clover. While there the filly disappeared. A year after- 
ward I saw her in Cheyenne—or her twin—with the 
Hotchkiss brand on her. The mare had her colt up at 
the Hotchkiss place but it was no good at all, just a 
buckskin Indian pony which mother told Hotchkiss he 
could keep for the little mare’s board. About four years 
after that I heard Bill Hotchkiss boasting that he had the 
prettiest little Devonsher-Arabian four-year-old in the 
state. He and I had some bitter words about it but I got 
nowhere. 

“There were other things went wrong. However when 
I graduated from college, I still had two or three horses 
that were promising breeding material, and I made my 
plans to build up the business again. And Angus turned 
up, asking to go into partnership with me! At first he . 
seemed merely surprised and hurt by my refusal and 
entirely incredulous when I persisted in refusing him, 
but later he suddenly reverted to type. His father had 
died—I remember how angry Angus was later when I 
asked him if he thought his father had blackmailed his way 
into heaven! Family traits are curious things. Angus 
came into the tavern one evening when I was alone in the 
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house. He had with him the old iron document case and 
ihe stood guard over me while I read its contents.”’ 

For the first time Eve paused and turned her gaze away 
from the jury. Through the door, over the cluster of 
heads, gleamed the fine crest of Grey Bull. Eve's eyes, 
2 burning grey-blue swept the familiar peak, then returned 
to the jury. 

“Up to that time,” she said slowly, “in spite of all our 
troubles I’d really been only a girl, believing always that 
somehow happiness loomed just ahead and that if I played 
che game in a sportsmanlike manner, I’d win to that 
nappiness. But how in the world is one to be sportsman- 
‘ike with cads? Id been unhappy all my life. Troubled 
all my life. More so, I observed, than any of the other 
young people I knew. I, of course, knew what the im- 
mediate causes of this were. Poverty and father’s 
-rouble and Mrs. Brownell’s meanness. But after I had 
read Angus’ precious documents, I knew what were the 
fundamental reasons for all that had happened to us. 
They all bred back to the manner in which my grand- 
father had conducted his life. 

“And that evening with Angus watching me with his 
wolf eyes, while he clutched the documents as if he were 
afraid I’d destroy them—that evening I had my first taste 
of utter hopelessness. 

“You see you could come up cheerfully after coming 
a cropper with a stud of horses because you knew that 
after all you’d handled the business stupidly. And you 
could believe you could reinstate your father’s integrity, 
because the worst of his reputation had been built up by 
a vindictive woman. And you could laugh at blackmail. 
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Because, when you've suffered from calumny as many. 
years as I have, you learn that your own self-respect is all 
that counts, in those long hours when you're alone with 
your horse and the stars. And you can even ignore other 
people’s caddishness and vindictiveness if you make up 
your mind that your chief business in the reform line is_ 
with yourself. If you are very busy fighting your own 
hot temper and your own supersensitiveness, you haven't 
time to reform your neighbors. But those papers of my 
grandfather’s—”’ 

Eve looked at Judge Jones with face as tense as his 
own. ‘Then I knew,” she spoke as if to the judge alone, 
“then I knew I was not to capture a personal happiness 
in this life. That the taint of the things Carter Devonsher 
had done were to haunt me always. And I wished that I 
were dead and through with it all. 

“Angus got tired of waiting for me to speak. ‘Awful 
shock, I’m afraid, Eve. But you and I'll keep it in the 
family, eh? Not the kind of thing to let out. Lord, how 
Sir John Colbaith’s descendants would writhe if they 
knew of these!’ 

““Why don’t you try blackmailing them?’ I asked. 

“*You don’t call this blackmail, I hope,’ he was very 
indignant. ‘I think you ought to be informed about your 
family. And I think you ought to make a business partner 
of me and marry me so that I can help you keep control 
of all this information.’ 

“Does my mother know any of this?’ I asked him. 

“Not yet,’ he answered. 

“You see there was my raw spot. I could stand the 
thought of the rest of the world knowing. But not 
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mother. Mother with her New England pride which my 
father had all but crucified and mother with her contempt 

for the Devonshers. And I half Devonsher! Oh, I 
couldn’t bear to have her know. Yet I would not be 
blackmailed. 

““Angus,’ I said, ‘if you ever make it possible for my 
mother to know this stuff, I shall shoot myself.’ And I 
said it so that he knew I meant it. He looked at me at first 

stupidly, then with an expression of consternation. 

““But suppose your mother learns, not through me.’ 

“ “You are the person with the evidence. If you’ve told 
any one else, or your father has, you'd better warn them. 
You've taken all the hope out of my life,’ I told him. ‘I’d 
as leave die now and a little rather than years from now.’ 

“Angus put the papers in the case, and started for the 
door, then he came back and shook his fist in my face, 
furiously. ‘You think you’re damned clever, don’t you, 
‘Eve Devonsher. But you just wait. I’m not through 
yet.’ 

“And he wasn’t through, though as time went on I 
,dared occasionally to hope that he was. During the years 
of my teaching he made no real attempt at blackmail. He 
‘pursued me as if he were very much in love with me. We 
had some very unpleasant scenes and I was delighted 
when he finally married Minnie Brownell. 

“Henry Worth didn’t bother me until after Angus and 
Minnie were married. I think he had been ordered off by 
Angus until Angus had given up hope. Then Henry 
‘made an elaborate proposal to me, backed by the statement 
that he was my cousin. The poor cheap fool! I dared 
Henry to tell the world that his father had been a bastard 
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and his grandmother a harlot, and then to see how long 
before a man who would tell that sort of thing on his 
own people would be run out of the community. Well, 
Henry concluded to keep his mouth shut, but he tormented 
me in every secret and intangible way he could invent. 
When he found he couldn't frighten me or bully me he 
turned to hate me, and swore he’d get even somehow. A 
sweet, pastoral, village life, eh?—And yet the years were 
busy and successful enough. Until America entered the 
war. . 

“I was engaged then to Howard Freeman. And very 
glad to be so. He has a fine scholarly habit of mind and 
possesses all the idealism that should belong to the born 
teacher he is. He is amazingly sympathetic and thought- 
ful. He has all the qualities but one that a woman adores. 
He lacks virility. And I thought he had that until he 
evaded the draft.” 

Eve moistened her lips and stared with unseeing eyes 
at the children gaping at her from the window ledge. 
Her face had grown white now and the dark rings 
beneath her eyes were startling. The spectators were 
breathless, motionless. 

“You see,” returning to the jury, “Howard had been 
anxious to make himself physically fit. He wanted not 
only to be cured of asthma, which he accomplished the 
first year he lived in Antelope Basin, but he wanted to be 
able to compete physically with the men of his age around 
here. They are pretty fine specimens, you know. He 
always was talking about what Roosevelt had made of 
himself. And during his seven years here, Howard made 
a finished athlete of himself. He was looked up to by the 
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high school boys. All this, I thought, spelled virility. I 
was wrong. It was vanity. For he got excused from 
active service by pleading his chronic asthma. And his 
influence was such that he procured a safe desk position 
in Laramie. 

“T felt sick about it, but I hadn’t given up the hope that 
I could make him see things differently, when Major Col- 
baith came to buy horses. 

“Different witnesses here have told about attempts to 
keep the prices of horses around Antelope Basin within 
reason. What they haven’t told has been my motives for 
what I said and did. You see, I’d been thinking for many 
years, perhaps I’d been brooding, really, about what a 
man actually owes to his country. That group of papers 
so much cherished by the Duncan family had given a 
twist to my mind that it otherwise might not have taken. 
I think, without doubt, that the information he got from 
those papers made my father ponder much on the same 
thing and his answer was to enlist with the Rough Riders. 
Undoubtedly he had other reasons. In fact he gave me 
others and never mentioned the existence of Rob’s iron 
document case. But I know that he must have reached the 
same conclusion that I did; that loyalty is the very essence 
of manhood and that unless a man maintains this quality 
in relation to his country and to himself, he is poisonous 
in all his contacts.”’ 

Eve’s pale face was flushing. Her low voice was lifting 
and filling the court-room. There was a stir among her 
auditors as if her remarks were reaching home. 

“No one knows, not even my mother, what I suffered 
during my girlhood from the unhappy position of our 
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family. No one knows what the manner of my father’s 
death did to me. But poignant as it was, this pain was 
slight compared to the shame, the indignation, the disgust 
I felt increasingly, year by year, as I thought of the fleeing 
of one of my race from his great duty. Not that it 
mattered in itself that England lost Oregon: that was 
right and inevitable eventually. But not that way and 
through one of my blood. For no matter how we 
Americans have profited by what he did, he was a traitor 
to his country! And a man who will be a traitor to his 
race will be disloyal to his marriage vows and to his 
fellow citizens.” 

Eve’s voice carried to the farthest edge of the crowded 
room. She spoke with such passion and such pain, that 
it was as if the wriggling children caught some shadow of 
her agony and for the moment were still. 

“T have no apologies to make for the Devonshers. My 
father tried to make his personal expiation and ended 
pitifully with a bullet in his throat from the half-breed 
whose horse he had run. I sought to undo the damage 
Carter Devonsher’s illicit life had wrought in Antelope 
Basin by seeing that we did our full bit as England’s ally. 
I tried—and I am here today. 

“When with all this secret knowledge hounding me, the 
man to whom I was engaged evaded the draft, a sense that 
an unchangeable fate hounded Carter Devonsher’s des- 
cendants, almost submerged me. But I dared to hope 
until I found him cheating in horse flesh where he should 
have been offering his own body. Then something that 
was not rage, but was akin to it—something too big for 
me to control—began to burn within me. And it is burn- 
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ing yet. When Minnie Duncan drove me from the Red 
Cross meeting, it was as if the hand of that same fate had 
scourged me forth. 

“I made my plans for France. But before I left for 
there, I was determined to make one last effort to see if 
the horses of the Devonsher-Arabian strain in this valley 
could not be sent to the British army.” 

Eve paused, turning toward Judge Jones. He was sit- 
ting with his head craned toward her, his one éye blinking 
rapidly, his lips slightly parted as if he were watching the 
most exciting rodeo of his experience. As she turned 
from the jury to face him, the judge twisted his whiskers 
till the flesh lifted from his chin, and when Jim Poindexter 
jerked himself out of his chair, he snarled. 

“Quiet, Jim!” 

There was a low staccato murmur over the room as if 
each spectator had uttered an ejaculation then stilled it 
lest some single word of Eve’s be lost. Old Mrs. Sherman 
took off her spectacles as though to aid her hearing. 

Her father’s twisted smile was on Eve’s white lips. She 
swallowed once or twice, then went on steadily. 

“You see, there was rather an impressive list of horses 
fraudulently derived from stud. Bear Folsom had three. 
Angus Duncan had five. Johnny Argyle had two, and so 
on. Dick Folsom and I, a couple of years ago, spent an 
interesting summer looking up the pedigree of the horses 
of Antelope Basin. We concluded that my father and I[ 
had indulged in involuntary charitable work to the sum 
of about ten thousand dollars’ worth of horse flesh. It 
had been conclusively proved that I could do nothing about 
gathering this group of horses up for Major Colbaith. 
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But I knew one man who could if he would and that was 
Angus Duncan. Even after all our bitter quarreling, I 
was sure that I could persuade Angus, if 1 made a personal 
and not a patriotic issue of it, if I] allowed him a fat profit, 
TI could persuade him to put over the deal at which I had 
failed so notoriously. Angus and I had a long talk the 
evening before I left. We talked in the corral where we 
could be alone, and as far as I knew, no one saw us or 
heard what we said. 

“Angus was very bitter at first. But,” Eve looked 
now at Peter, “I went back to our childhood friendship 
and I pleaded with him as I never had pleaded with a man 
before. And Angus melted and promised to take over 
the job, delivering the horses to the British agent at 
Cheyenne, and agreeing to send me the bills of sale that I 
might see that his profits had not been exhorbitant. I 
_ particularly stipulated that the colt from the Princess 
horse was to be mine*and that the Princess horse was, 
after the birth of the colt, to be sent as my gift to Major 
Colbaith. Angus, in his softened mood, agreed to this 
and we parted friends. I started almost at once for my 
vacation in the Bear country. 

“I felt as if I never wanted to see Antelope Basin again. 
My plan was to cross through Black Hump Pass into 
Utah and when I was in good trim, in a month or so, take 
train from Salt Lake City, for the east, or to work north, 
over the old Vancouver trail.”’ 

Eve paused and her mother said, “Eve, you’d better 
rest and finish later.” 

Eve shook her head. “No! It’s now or never I 
went directly to the Cedar Ring, because it had been my 
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father’s old camp and there I rested and read and hunted 
until the nightmares that haunted me became mere passing 
fantasies and I could sleep of nights. After about three 
weeks of this, feeling fit again, I broke camp, one morn- 
ing, determined to start for Salt Lake. But after a 
couple of hours’ riding, I saw that a party of Indians was 
preparing to enter the pass. It takes a day to cross and I 
had no desire to spend the day in the chaos of a moving 
Indian outfit. So I resolved to make my crossing the next 
day, and I turned back to the Cedar Ring. There I found 
Lee Fu’s note about the Princess horse. And I saw red.” 

Jim Poindexter spoke suddenly. “Eve, I beg of you to 
go no further!’ His voice broke in his agitation. “Your 
Honor, my client is ill. Will you adjourn court?” 

“Let it alone, Jim,” said Judge Jones, quietly, “the 
matter is out of our hands now.” 

Peter, his face white and strained, touched Poindexter 
on the arm. “For God’s sake, let her alone! We knew 
not what we did.’”’ He was panting as though at the end 
of a long race. 

Eve, sitting with eyes on the jury, appeared not to hear 
these comments, nor to be conscious that many of the 
spectators were standing in their effort not to miss a word. 

“T left my pack horse in the camp and started Shawnee 
back for Angus Duncan’s ranch. I remember no details of 
that ride. It was not only the Princess horse, it was the 
treachery—the sinister significance of the treachery— 

“Tt was moon up when I reached the aspen grove above 
the Duncan’s ranch house. The tree trunks were silver 
green against black, with a square of orange light in the 
living room window. It was long after ten o’clock but 
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Angus and Minnie were not in bed as I’d expected them to 
be with Angus half dead after the spring plowing. 
Instead, they were standing by the corral gate quarreling. 
I had no desire for Minnie’s shrill hate to join into the 
quarrel I purposed having with Angus, so I waited, out of 
sight. 

“You can’t take them up to the old branding corral 
tonight,’ I heard Minnie say. ‘You're too tired yourself 
and it ain’t safe for the horses with this thief working 
round.’ 

“<“That’s exactly why I’m putting them up there, you 
fool,’ Angus said. ‘I’m going to take a gun with me and 
watch. There’s money in it for the fellow that catches 
this thief. Those horses have worked hard and I’m going 
to give them three days’ rest.’ ; 

““Money! Money! Don’t you ever think of anything 
but money.’ Minnie’s voice carried like a file on a saw 
blade. ‘Don’t you realize that the man that’s got away 
with those horses is smart and he’s desperate, beside. If 
you go up there, I’m going with you.’ 

““Oh, no, you aren’t! You'd squeal and spoil the 
game. You'll stay at home.’ 

“They argued for a long time. I could not hear all 
they said for Angus was moving to and fro from 
house to corral, Minnie following him, crying and protest- 
ing. At last I saw him leading his horses through the 
trees and I followed him, pondering on the significance of 
what Minnie had said. Horses were being stolen! In- 
stantly I felt that there was some connection between 
Angus’ commission to buy the Devonsher-Arabian breed 
and the horse-running she spoke of, and between the 
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horse-running and Angus’ expedition to the old branding 
corral, which even Minnie felt was so unusual that she 
dared to protest about it. Angry as I was, I decided to 
put off calling Angus to account until I could get some 
idea of what was the purpose of his night prowling with 
tired horses. 

“He took a long time working up to the old corral. I 
stopped about five hundred feet below the lower fence, in 
a clump of cedars. It was nearly midnight, I think, by 
then. Rex, the dog, padded down to my station, barking, 
but I whispered to him and he sniffed at me, knew me and 
went away. I heard him later barking at the moon, I 
suppose. Angus must have silenced him and tied him up,, 
for I heard nothing more of him until considerably later. 

“The old branding corral fence is in bad trim. Angus 
evidently hobbled his horses, then worked around the 
fence, lifting the rails into place. At least I suppose that 
was what he was doing when one of his horses broke out 
of the corral, hobble and all, and started with the heavy 
thud of a hobbled horse down my side of the slope, which 
was the direct line back to Antelope Basin. As the horse 
lunged past my post I roped it. It was difficult for the 
moonlight was almost gone. But I caught it round the 
hind legs and it fell heavily and lay groaning. I ran 
up to see what I had got. It was the Princess horse.” 

Eve, eyes blazing, lifted herself from her chair with 
trembling brown hands pushing against the wooden arms. 
She was talking to Mrs. Sherman, now. 

“Tt was the Princess horse, in foal. The fool had 
brought her up the mountainside. He had hobbled her 
and had let her run in hobbles. And I, I had thrown her! 
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She lifted her head and nickered between groans when I~ 
came up to her. Then Angus came thundering and 
cursing down on us. 

“ ‘Who the—! What the—! He had me covered with 
his gun as he shouted. 

“You get down and help with this horse as quick as 
the lord will let you!’ I said. 

“I think at the sound of my voice, he fell out of his 
saddle. 

“Rye! Aren’t youin France? What—’ 

“«What are you doing with my mare up here? I 
demanded. 

“Your mother sold her to me,’ he said. 

“You are a miserable, blackmailing liar!’ I said. And 
that was as near as I came to cursing him. Curses are 
nothing. I wanted to kill him. ‘Get up and help me with 
this mare,’ I ordered. He obeyed me immediately. 

“We did what we could for her. It was pitiable. 
Angus at intervals tried excitedly to explain his having 
her and mixed his explanations with demands of how I 
came to be there. J did not trouble myself to speak to 
him except to give orders about the mare. He still was 
talking, demanding, threatening, when Rex, in the corral 
set up a great barking and Angus bolted up the hill. I 
heard him riding furiously about, then he came storming 
down again. 

““ ‘Some one’s run that stallion and two mares of mine, 
right under my eyes,’ he roared. 

“Why he hadn’t followed at once, I didn’t know. But 
I had no time to wonder about it for at this moment 
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Henry Worth’s face appeared in the light of the firé we’d 
kindled. 

““My Lord, Angus! What have you lighted that fire 
for? Advertising your date with me?—Eve! It’s Eve 
Devonsher!’ His jaw dropped, although I suppose he’d 
been watching us until he knew exactly who we were and 
what was going on. 

“Where'd you leave your wagon, Henry!’ demanded 
‘Angus. 

““Out of sight and hearing of this fire, naturally!’ 
Henry gave that pleasant smile of his. 

“*You stay here with Eve, Henry,’ said Angus hurried- 
ly, ‘while I go after those horses! 

“Tf I stay, you stay,’ returned Henry. He was carry- 
ing his .44 carelessly under his arm. 

“Angus muttered something but he dismounted slowly. 
The colt died. But the Princess horse, although she was 
a very sick pony, came through better than one could have 
thought possible at first. But I could have wept my heart 
out over the loss of the colt. It was so unnecessary, so—” 
Eve paused as though words failed her, then she stumbled 
on. “When everything had been done that could be done, 
I told Henry to get the mare when he could down to the 
tavern stables, and to deliver her, when she was in good 
trim again, to Major Colbaith in Cheyenne. 

“T didn’t ask him to keep his mouth shut. I believed 
he would because he’d feel he had a hold on me as long as 
he did so. And one would never ask a promise of a 
blackmailer, anyhow. 

“Angus, when I gave Henry this order, roared like the 
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bull of Bashan. Henry gave him his pleasant smile. 
‘Justice comes once in a while, you see,’ he said to Angus. 

“We'll see! We'll see!’ Angus shouted. And he 
started off up toward the corral. ‘Rex and I have a trick 
or two, ourselves.’ 

“Henry hurried after him. And a moment later I 
mounted and followed. I’d not done with Angus. I was 
not off my head in the least, in spite of all that’s been 
said about my hot temper. But somehow I was going to 
settle with Angus before that night was ended. How, I 
did not know, but I had the accumulation of three genera- 
tions of indignation and disgust welling up in my brain. 

“Dawn was growing. Angus was standing in the 
middle of the corral, holding Rex by the collar. Henry 
was standing not a yard away. They were having a 
frightful argument over the Princess horse. I drew up 
near the fence and waited. As I listened a great sense of 
nausea came over me. I suddenly loathed myself for 
listening to the two men, for wanting to punish a thing as 
low as Angus. And I lifted the reins on Shawnee’s neck. 
But before he could move, a trembling, drooping mare 
dragged itself into the corral. It was the Princess horse 
looking for human society. She walked slowly over to 
Angus and the dog, and nuzzled the man’s shoulder.” 

Eve paused, swallowed, then went on. “Angus kicked 
her,” she half-whispered. “Kicked her in the groin. I 
raised the .44 and fired at him. I thought I’d only singed 
him for he ran toward me folding his arms before his 
face. I saw Henry reach for the Princess horse’s bridle, 
so I knew he’d care for her. And I turned Shawnee and 
galloped away. I wished I had killed Angus, but I didn’t 
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believe that I’d even pinked him until Judge Jones told me 
in the Cedar Ring camp two days later that he was dead.” 

Eve stood staring with unseeing eyes at Mrs. Sherman. 
There was a little rustling sound across the room. Mary 
Devonsher had fainted. Peter picked her up and in a 
dead silence limped out of the court-room with the frail 
body across his chest. Eve did not so much as glance in 
their direction. If there was any unity of thought in the 
room it was expressed by the look of bewilderment on 
every face. Eve, herself, turned with stunned, dead eyes 
toward Judge Jones. 

“What happens to me now?” she asked in a low voice. 

The judge, his face twitching, replied huskily, “Your 
counsel will now have opportunity to plead for leniency if 
he wishes.” 

Jim Poindexter rose and for a moment she and the 
white-haired lawyer faced each other. 

“Eve! Eve! ‘You should have confided in me!’ he 
groaned. 

Eve made no defence as to this. But she said, “Uncle 
Jim, there’s no use in your saying anything more. Judge 
Jones will act as he sees fit.” 

“Sit down, Eve!” said Poindexter and Eve sank into 
her chair. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE COURSE OF JUSTICE 


IM Poindexter, shaken, his florid face suddenly pale, 
was on his feet, plunging into an impassioned appeal 
to the court. ‘ 

“Your Honor, I am an old man like yourself. I have 
given, like you, practically all my years of manhood to the 
practice of law. Yet I never before have defended a 
client whose case made so deep an impression on the 
minds of all who heard its many ramifications. The 
personality of the defendant and her history are such that 
even the prosecuting attorney has at times shown eyes 
suffused with tears. 

“Your Honor, there is no one in Wyoming who holds 
the reputation that you do for upholding and rendering 
justice. And it is noteworthy that you accomplish your 
ends by as frugal an enforcing of the law as is consistent 
with your position as a jurist of the first water. In 
other words, you have found that justice is not always 
produced by the policing of the very minds of people. 
Your method of conducting this case illustrates perfectly 
your cast of mind. And the result produced by allowing 
the defendant to hear the freely expressed opinions of her 
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neighbors has proved that your understanding of human 
nature is very great. You have laid truth bare to the 
public gaze by casting legal conventions to the winds. It 
remains now for you to measure punishment as exactly 
as you have measured the sensitive conscience of the 
defendant.” 

He turned abruptly from the judge to the jury. 

“T ask you, members of the jury, to allow this woman 
to go free. I ask it though I realize with as bitter regrets 
as you that she killed Angus Duncan. Consider, if you 
please, the provocation. She herself has presented that 
to you as I cannot hope to present it. The long years of 
poverty, the unspeakable meanness of the murdered man, 
of Minnie Duncan and of Mrs. Brownell, the tortured 
pride, the great love for her father whose good name she 
longed so passionately to restore, the as great love for her 
mother, whose peace of mind she fought so blindly to 
maintain against the blackguards who already had 
destroyed that peace of mind. Consider Miss Devonsher’s 
attitude toward her neighbors, her dedication of herself 
to their service, and mark in all that she has said the 
decent moderation she maintained in judging even Angus 
Duncan, until the very last. And the last! Members of 
the jury, by the eternal, I tell you that I believe that every 
demand of highest justice will be satisfied if you will 
send this girl home to her mother tonight, to sleep under 
the roof where she was born.” 

Poindexter stopped and dropped into his chair. He 
was too greatly agitated to continue. Eve sat with her 
hand over her eyes. Judge Jones turned an inquiring eye 
on Colonel Johnson. The colonel rose, clearing his throat. 
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“Your Honor, in spite of the attitude toward the 
prisoner that I have maintained throughout this trial, I 
have not been devoid of sympathy for her. In fact, my 
sympathy for her has increased from the moment poor 
Tom Maine finished his astounding picture of the Devon- 
sher heritage of weakness and foolish pride. But, sir, 
murder is the ultimate crime against society and this 
woman by her own admission murdered Angus Duncan. 
Not in a moment of sudden aberration. By her own 
account her mind was clear and during the period from 
slightly after midnight until the actual shot was fired at 
dawn she planned to kill him. 

“Sir, I will admit that I have been bitterly and adversely 
critical of the manner in which you have conducted this 
trial. I now wish to congratulate you on the acumen with 
‘which you have brought forth the apparently irrelevant 
matter which has had such a wholesome and laudatory 
effect on the mind of the prisoner. At the same time, the 
evidence has had the effect on me of confirming my belief 
that the greater degree of intelligence, the more stringent 
should be the punishment on the perpetrator of a crime. 

“All the evidence offered has gone to prove Miss 
Devonsher to be a person of high intelligence, of extra- 
ordinary will power, of just, even tender conscience. Yet 
it never seemed to occur to her that her proper recourse 
in controlling Angus Duncan was the law. She did, I 
believe, state that she thought of going to Your Honor, 
but disregarded the idea because of what she was pleased 
to consider your too greatly judicial mind. Her point of 
view is no better than that of Lee Fu, the Chinaman, 
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whose philosophy, expressed on the witness stand, is that 
of an archaic civilization. 

“No! Miss Devonsher chose to administer capital 
punishment for that which was not a crime and to let go 
unpunished for years crimes for which the law provides a 
long prison term. Her attitude of mind is unsafe and 
inexcusable. My respected confrére demands freedom 
for this murder. I am astounded! Why should she go 
free? She killed an unarmed man, not in fear or panic or 
in an overwhelming brainstorm, because he had insulted 
her or her family or was pursuing her with attentions that 
were loathsome to her. She shot him because he kicked 
a horse! Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, shall you 
allow this woman, because she is the descendant of a 
distinguished English traitor, because she is the daughter 
of a horse thief, because she has held your form of 
patriotism in contempt,—for all these reasons, shall you 
allow her to go unpunished? These, at least, are the only 
reasons advanced by the distinguished lawyer for the 
defence for not allowing the law to have its way with a 
person who has committed murder. 

“Your Honor, I ask you to instruct the jury to bring in 
a verdict of second degree murder. I ask it of you that it 
may not be said that the law of the land goes begging 
when a woman is concerned, particularly a woman who 
does not wish to be a member of the common American 
democracy, a citizen of the people, but who classes herself 
as a so-called aristocrat, that epithet so abhorrent to a free 
mind. I ask it of you that justice may be done and that 
the unborn child of Minnie Duncan may not be born into 
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a town where the murderer of its father walks free and 
unpunished for the crime.” 

Colonel Johnson seated himself neatly in his chair. A 
hoarse murmur surged through the roof. Judge Jones, 
white to the very lips, brought his gavel down and turned 
to address the jury. 

“Members of the jury, you have had placed before you 
a remarkable collection of evidence, much of it, as the 
district attorney has suggested, seeming at the time to be 
largely irrelevant. Yet, I direct you in considering the 
degree of punishment to be visited on the defendant, to 
analyze carefully all the mass of evidence which the court 
allowed. 

“There are many cases in law where nothing could be 
more subversive of justice than to allow the detailed 
history of the defendant and the defendant’s ancestry to 
be discussed as I have allowed it here. But in this case, 
you undoubtedly realize that not only the prisoner but 
Antelope Basin itself was on trial. Because Antelope 
Basin must hold itself responsible for what it has made of 
Eve Devonsher, and Eve Devonsher must never forget 
what her grandfather made of Antelope Basin. It was 
Carter Devonsher who made blackmailers of the Duncans. 
It was the Duncans who made a murderer of Eve 
Devonsher. 

“No important act of the latter part of Carter Devon- 
sher’s life seems to have been unrelated to the shooting 
of Angus Duncan by his granddaughter on the morning 
of May twenty-fifth. He was false to his British citizen- 
ship. He obtained vast holdings here, fraudulently. He 
was false to his marriage vows. Not, as I read any of 
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these, because he was inherently crooked, but because he 
was consumed with pride and personal ambition. Having 
done these things, had he stood up to them, had he faced 
their consequences, assuming as his own responsibility 
whatever was due him for wrong doing, he would have 
blocked the progress of the evil he had projected. 

“But Carter Devonsher chose to make another man 
stand sponser for his marital infidelity. He chose to give 
up his British citizenship in exchange for a hundred 
thousand acres of land and no citizenship, and he chose 
to buy from another man fidelity to his own infidelity. 
His secret cowardice made crooks of three generations of 
Duncans. It made a sneaking blackmailer of an other- 
wise good citizen, Henry Worth. It wrecked David 
Devonsher, unstable at best, and it hounded Eve 
Devonsher until, in spite of her mother’s strength in her, 
she murdered the grandson of the first blackmailer who 
had been the cat’s paw of her grandfather. 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, you must not fail 
in your consideration of this case to study these facts and 
to take them into account when returning your verdict. 
A criminal is not made overnight. Mrs. Brownell planted 
the first impulse for murder in Eve Devonsher when she 
taught her daughter to call Eve ‘the horse thief’s 
daughter.’ For the sixteen years following her father’s 
death, Antelope Basin has done what it could to cause 
Eve Devonsher to shoot Angus Duncan in the old brand- 
ing corral. 

“And yet, I shall direct you to bring in against the 
defendant a verdict of manslaughter!” 

The old man paused and turned to look at Eve. She 
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still sat motionless, her hand over her eyes. Leaning — 
forward with his lean hands grasping the desk, his face 
twitching, tears working slowly unheeded from his fierce 
grey eye, the judge went on to the jury. 

“Not one of you but knows the high esteem in which 
I hold the prisoner. Hold, not held, I say. She is fine. 
She is brave as it seldom is given women or men to be fine 
and brave. She is honorable as few human beings have 
strength to be honorable. Yet she killed a man and she 
must be punished. But, because of all that went before 
the killing, I direct you not to bring a verdict for murder, 
but for manslaughter. Sheriff, take the jury to my office. 
Court will take recess.”’ : 

Eve looked up into Jim Poindexter’s face. Without a 
word, he lifted her to her feet, and with one great arm 
about her walked with her into her cell. 

When she was seated on her cot he said gently, “Eve! 
Eve! You didn’t treat me right. I could have saved you 
all this long siege, at least, had I known the facts.” 

“Uncle Jim,” said Eve, “I hadn’t the slightest intention 
of letting facts be known until last night. It was Peter 
who persuaded me.” 

“Did you confide in him?” in astonishment and resent- 
ment. 

“Certainly not. He merely wanted me to refute the 
various statements that had been made on the witness 
stand. I promised him to tell the truth. I did it.” 

Eve nodded wearily. 

“You mean that was your motive? And all Judge 
Jones’ vast system of psychological reaction on you went 
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for nothing! Eve, if I weren’t so sick at heart I’d say 
there was humor in that!” 

“T don’t know what there is in it.” Eve looked up into 
Jim’s face miserably. “TI did it for Peter.” 

Jim ran his fingers through his hair, which already lay 
in a thousand different directions. ‘Eve, no man is worth 
ree 

Eve did not reply. 

Jim took a turn or two up and down the cell. “I 
imagine the jury will be at it most of the night.” 

“Tn that case,” said Eve, “I'll be glad if you’d leave me 
to rest for an hour or two, Uncle Jim.” Then she 
exclaimed with sudden anxiety, “I wonder where my 
mother is!’ 

“Tl go find out!” The lawyer moved toward the door 
with alacrity. As he opened it a bell began to toll. “Tom 
Maine’s funeral service,” said Jim. 

“Tf Sid sings ‘The Oregon Trail’ where I can hear it, I 
shall go mad!” exclaimed Eve. 

“The services are in the plaza; too many folks for the 
church.” Jim looked up at the window. “And there is 
no sash up there to close. Shall you really mind so much, 
Eve?” 

Eve managed a wan smile. “Nothing matters much, 
Uncle Jim. I shan’t go melancholy mad, like Henry 
Worth, anyhow.” 

Poindexter went slowly down the passageway. 

Eve lay down and stared at the ceiling. She could 
hear the murmur of voices in the judge’s office. She could 
hear through the window the many sounds that told of 
the gathering for the old fur trapper’s funeral. This 
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would be a long affair, with many speeches of a reminis- 
cent order. Once she would have been keenly alive to the 
historical value of such a meeting. Now it was as if faint 
sounds reached dead ears from another life. She lay on 
her cot, a broken, inert figure. 

It was Peter who completed Jim Poindexter’s errand. 
He came in quietly and stood looking down at Eve as she 
sat up rigidly waiting for him to speak. 

“Your mother is in bed with a heart attack. Doctor 
Peabody is with her and she is coming round nicely. She 
sends you her love.” Peter's words dragged interminably. 

“Thank you!’ Then Eve sat with bowed head, waiting. 

Peter began to pace the cell. ‘““You were magnificently 
brave,” he said slowly. ‘But your confession is almost 
unbelievable to me. I thought that when you told the 
jury your true life history they would free you. I never 
for one moment thought you guilty. I never—” 

Eve tried to straighten her drooping back, but the effort 
was too great and she drooped again. Peter was not 
looking at her or he would have noted that she picked at 
the blanket on which she sat and that she was not listening 
to him. Suddenly she broke in on him in a curiously 
dead voice. 


***Soldier, rest, thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not waking, 
Dream of battlefields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking——’ ” 


Peter, startled, stared at her with sudden apprehension 
displaying the misery in his eyes. 

“That’s not an unapt quotation,” murmured Eve. “It’s 
ended for me now. That’s a relief. There’s the Song of 
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the English too. After all, I am descended from one of 
the governing families of England! Huh! Kipling’s 
Song of the English! 


“**We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest, 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 

If blood be the price of admiralty,— 
Lord God, we have paid in full 4 


““Admiralty! ” she repeated with a bitter laugh. 
“Admiralty over a cell or over six feet of brown clay up 
on the shoulder of Grey Bull!” 

“Eve!” exclaimed Peter sharply. ‘What are you 
saying?” 

She did not reply. The murmur of many voices floated 
through the window from the plaza with the thousand 
green motes that danced in the sun that poured through 
the window. The tolling of the bell for Tom Maine con- 
tinued. Suddenly Peter sat down beside Eve, his face 
set like a mask. He spoke slowly and carefully. 

“They think your sentence will be very light. I shall 
have to return shortly to England and, before I go, we 
must be married.” 

His words seemed to rouse Eve at once from her half 
coma. She put a shaking hand on Peter’s knee. 

“No! A thousand times, no! Not feeling as you do, 
Peter. What a fool I was to let you grow to care for 
me!” 

“Let me! Jama free agent, Eve. Andaman of many 
experiences.” 

“Nevertheless,” returned Eve, wearily, ‘a woman can 
always keep a man from caring if she tries hard enough. 
I’m guilty on that count too! Listen! They’ve begun the 
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speeches for old Tom!—Or is that a loud voice in the _ 


jury room?” 

Peter did not reply and after listening for a moment 
to the declaiming voice, Eve began again. 

“You see, I had not realized until this noon that there 
had to be full truth between you and me. I had thought 
that after all this was my secret and that if the jury freed 
me, justice would have been done both to Angus Duncan 
and to me. Then, as you talked to me, I realized that the 
shadow of the lies I'd told you would come between us. 
I dared not risk it. Although I feared that the knowledge 
that I’d killed a man might kill your love for me. And 
yet—I suppose you’ve killed many men yourself, Peter,” 
she concluded, wistfully. ; 

“Surely, Eve,’’—Peter turned indignant blue eyes upon 
her—‘‘you don’t consider that a logical query! Il ama 
soldier fighting for my country. You area private citizen 
carrying on a personal vendetta.” 

“I see!’ whispered Eve, her eyes dimming with pain. 

“I know I’m a brute,” said Peter. “I know that you 
are weary and exhausted and that you have done an extra- 
ordinarily brave thing today. When I have readjusted 
my ideas—when I can grow accustomed to the thought 
that you deceived both Poindexter and me—” He broke 
off suddenly. “If I go away, Eve, will you lie down and 
rest. God, I know I’m failing you wretchedly when you 
need me most! Eve, try to rest after this horrible strain. 
After all, it’s ended.”’ 

“Lie down and rest ?’’ repeated Eve with her little, one- 
sided smile. “With the murmur from the jury room to 
my right and from the plaza to my left?—Peter, your 
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business in Antelope Basin is ended. Why not go back to 
Washington at once? Why wait for the verdict. It’s 
all over now.” 

“T shall not leave here until sent for from Washington. 
What I desire most is that you permit me to bring in the 
clergyman after the funeral and that he marry us. I have 
been carrying a license about with me ever since the trial 
began.”’ 

For the first time Eve’s eyes misted over with tears. 
“Peter! Peter!—But surely you see that now I know 
your feeling about the thing I’ve done, I cannot marry 
you! Peter, I’m like a person with no outer skin. Little 
things sting me. I bleed easily. Why, my dear, I have 
no more intention of permitting you to tie your si to 
mine than I have of going to a cell in Rawlins.” 

Peter turned on her furiously. His drawl was gone. 
“How can you still talk like a cowardly Devonsher after 
your courage this afternoon? How can your” He drew 
himself up and hurled at her, defiantly, “You are afraid 
to marry me! Afraid that your pride will be hurt! And 
I tell you that you shall marry me and that at once!” 

He flung himself from the cell. Eve, who all this time 
had been drooping on the couch, rose slowly to her full 
height and lifted her face and her arms toward the 
crimson square in the window while she groaned in 
exquisite agony. 

““Ah, God! God! God!’ 

The voices in the plaza and in the jury room rasped on. 
Had the double droning ceased for a moment, the jurors 
at least might have heard the low sounds as of mortal 
pain which came from the cell. 
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“Ah, God, God! God!” . 

But there was neither listening nor response to Eve’s 
cry. She twisted her hands together and pressed them 
against her mouth. When she turned away from the 
window and tossed her hands against the barred door, her 
thumb knuckles were bleeding, and her face was distorted 
by an inner torture that no tears could relieve. 

“Peter, no! Let me end it!” she panted. “Mother will 
understand.” 

She turned back to her bed and drew a revolver from 
beneath the blanket. Then very deliberately she crossed the 
cell and leaned against the wall, now a dulling green 
orange, an unearthly color of exceeding beauty. Not 
that Eve appeared to note this nor the quick limping step 
that rushed along the passageway and jerked open the 
cell door, for her eyes were remote and dazed. 

“Eve! Peter’s voice broke with horror, as he 
snatched the revolver from her unresisting fingers. 

“But you had gone, Peter!’ said Eve dully. 

“T came back to apologize! To explain! To make you 
understand that I’m not the cur I seem. And I find you— 
O, Eve! Eve!’ 

Peter dropped the Colt into the pocket of his coat and 
drew her, still resisting, to the cot. She sank upon it, 
still staring at him with eyes that saw but dimly. She had 
been gazing into infinity too recently to re-focus easily on 
Peter. Peter paced up and down the cell and looked at 
her; at the gorgeous head against the swimming after- 
glow; at the noble lines of brow and lips, and a storm of 
protest burst from him. 

“You were meant for better things! Eve! I have 
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loved you as I never have loved a human thing. You 
came into my life like living flame into a polar cold. I 
was without faith in faithfulness and you gave me back 
my belief. I have been moved by your unhappiness as 
nothing before has moved me. How can you fail me so! 
How can you!” 

Eve did not reply. Slowly the glory before her eyes 
was removed. After all, it had been but the afterglow. 
And Peter’s last two sentences reached her inner ear. She 
moistened her lips and murmured brokenly, ‘Not 
Rawlins! Not marriage like that!” 

“Oh!” cried Peter. “I can’t endure your look!” Sud- 
denly he flung himself on his knees and buried his tired 
face in her lap. “Not that! And God forbid Rawlins 
for your free spirit!” 

Eve looked down upon him and slowly laid her hands 
on his head. There was silence in the cell. In the plaza 
came a sudden cessation of the murmur of voices, then 
clearly through the radiant afterglow rose the extra- 
ordinary sweetness of Sid’s tenor: 

“The Oregon Trail! The Oregon Trail! 
The Oregon Trail! The Oregon Trail!” 

Eve’s whole body stiffened in an agony of attention. 
Peter lifted his head, clasped both the cold, shaking brown 
hands in his and listened with parted lips. Over and over, 
the melancholy musical phrase, a phrase of unbearable 
enchantment. Then a murmur of many voices. Thena 
woman’s voice going on in eulogy of old Tom. Eve’s 
body did not relax. Peter chafed her cold hands. The 
tensity in her face was awful to contemplate. He began 
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to speak as evenly as he could under the great stress that — 
clutched his heart. ; 

“Tt’s good for you to hear Sid's song, dear. Relax and 
listen to it. It is people like you and me who understand 
it best. That’s right, my dearest, forget everything but 
the singing. And what a song and what a voice! It’s 
a call. It’s the call that drew your grandfather and mine 
across the world. It’s the call that every soul of British 
blood out there on the plaza understands. Just three 
words and old Sid’s voice, and yet—Eve—listen to me. 
Don’t think of anything but my words and Sid’s voice. 
It’s the very Song of the English you were quoting to me 
a moment ago.” 

Eve was looking straight into his eyes now and Peter 
could feel her body relaxing. He dared not stop talking 
for a moment and he plunged headlong into what he could 
recall of the beautiful poem. 

““*We were dreamers, dreaming greatly in the man-stifled town: 
We yearned beyond the skyline where the strange roads go down. 
Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power with the Need, 
Till the soul that is not man’s soul was lent us to lead. 
As the deer breaks, as the steer breaks from the herd when they graze, 
In the faith of little children, we went on our ways. 
Then the wood failed—then the food failed—then the last water dried— 
In the faith of little children, we lay down and died. 
On the sand drift—on the veldt side—in the fern scrub we lay 
That our sons might follow after by the bones along the way. 
Follow after—we are waiting by the trails that we lost, 
For the sound of many footsteps, for the tread of a host, 
Follow after—follow after—for the harvest is sown, 
By the bones along the highway ye shall come to your own.’ 
‘ 

“That is what Sid and his song says, Eve, to all of us.” 

Peter’s slow voice merged into the many voices in the 
plaza and jury room. There was the sound without of 
automobiles moving decorously. Next, a scraping of 


wood on metal. Old Tom’s coffin being slid into Henry 
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Worth’s little auto truck. Followed silence, while with 
exquisite softness once more Sid’s voice rose in the magic 
' chant. 

Eve drew a long shuddering breath. Her cheeks were 
burning, her eyes abnormally bright. 

“Eve!” Peter shook her hands gently. 

“J—I think—I’m—very—uill—” said Eve, and she 
dropped slowly away from Peter to the cot. Peter felt of 
her brow, put his fingers on her pulse then rushed 
hurriedly out for the doctor. 

Doctor Peabody was at supper and quickly found. Sid 
and Peter accompanied him to the cell. After a few 
moments’ examination the doctor turned to Peter. 

“It’s just what I feared; complete collapse. She’s in 
for a fight with what in the old days we'd have called 
brain fever. Sid, can’t you get permission to carry her 
over to the tavern? (God knows, the poor girl can make 
no excursions to the Wind River country for many a day, 
and she can’t have decent care here.” 

The sheriff stood looking down at Eve, who was 
muttering ceaselessly to herself as she picked at the 
blanket. 

“T’ll speak to the judge right off,’’ he said, his face 
working. “I wish I was there for her.” He heaved 
himself out to the passage. 

Judge Jones hurried into the cell a moment later, 
followed by Colonel Johnson. Both men seemed tense 
and worn. Doctor Peabody looked from Eve to the judge 
and the district attorney. “I hope you two gentlemen are 
satisfied with your efforts,” he said. 

“Ts she dangerously sick, Doc?’ asked the colonel. 
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“Yes, she is,” snapped the little doctor. “She’s got to _ 


have the best care in the world or she won't pull through. 
I want to get her home to her mother at once.” 

“T was just doing my duty,” protested Colonel Johnson. 
“As a matter of fact, I admire Eve very much.” 

“Never tried to gouge the Devonshers out of the tavern, 
did you, when you got that second mortgage on the 
place?” said Doctor Peabody. Then, without waiting for 
a reply, he said to the judge, “Well, Willy Jones, do I 
move the wreck you’ve made, or not?” 

Judge Jones’ face was white. “You are most damnably 
unfair, Doc! Of course, do all that you think necessary. 
Do you want any help from the colonel or me?”’ 

“No! Just get out and don’t clutter up the cell. Sid, 
go over and get my buckboard. Major, are you husky 
enough to carry her to the outer door? She’s thin as a 
shadow.” ‘Then, as he and Peter were left alone with Eve, 
he added with a flare of uncontrollable resentment, “She 
was meant for better things, Major!” 

Peter’s own lips were quivering. “I know! And 
please God she shall have them yet. When I lift her, 
Doctor, will you put the blanket about her ?” 

He put his arms under Eve and lifted her easily across 
his fine chest. She looked up at him and said in a terror 
stricken way, “Fort Jason is where the downfall began. 
There’s only the big living room left. Hide me: Hide 
me, please, and don’t let Peter know.” 

She was still pleading to be hidden from Peter when he 
laid her on the pile of blankets in the bottom of the 
doctor’s runabout. 


And so it happened that as Tom Maine’s time-scarred 
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old body moved slowly up along the trail to the cemetery, 
the people still gathered to do him honor were startled by 
seeing the doctor’s buckboard move slowly from the court 
house door with Eve’s long form stretched on its floor. 
They stood in groups under the cottonwood trees, watch- 
ing the tossing arms and no one spoke. There was some- 
thing tragic in the slow moving wagon silhouetted against 
the last pink of the afterglow ; something that hushed even 
the strident Minnie, who stood in the door of the garage 
and watched Peter lift the limp body and carry it into the 
tavern. Doctor Peabody followed him and closed the 
tavern door in the faces of those who would have 
followed. 

They laid Eve in her own cool bed and her mother and 
Doctor Peabody took up the fight for her reason. 

For the first few days Eve’s lucid intervals were few 
and far between. She appeared to recognize no one. 
Peter, sitting for hours by the window in her room, 
watching the restless head, would have given much to 
have shared and so perhaps have eased the mental agony 
that Eve’s every movement betrayed. But Eve could not 
share that agony. She could not tell this man who 
watched beside her in such sad patience that the one 
normal fact that she recognized for days was that the 
bed on which she lay and the blanket that covered her had 
no relation to the cell, that the bed blanket made a starting 
point for all her mental wanderings. She could not tell 
him, nor her mother, hovering over her in yearning 
tenderness, the strange expeditions from which her mind 
staggered, footsore, back to the bed and to the blanket, 
nestled for a little time secure in the knowledge of its 
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whereabouts, then driven by that which it could neither 
name nor locate, staggered forth again on the wordless 
horror of its journeyings through space. 

Many of the journeys were made with her father, he 
always bloody from the open wound in his throat. To- 
gether they travelled over burning plains and through 
heavenly cool forests of gigantic trees, pursuing horses; 
horses always in travail with still-born foals. Sometimes 
turning away from the mare in foal, she would struggle 
hand to hand with her father who espied the iron 
document case just beyond, and she fought him lest he 
learn the truth. These wrestling matches were terrible 
things. At times, she labored with him from her saddle, 
her hand slipping in his blood, the two saddle-horses 
rearing and plunging. Once Howard Freeman galloped 
up to help her, but the sight of her father’s wound and 
the suffering of the mare made him desperately ill, and he 
went away. She crept back to consciousness of her bed 
and blanket from these trips in a dripping sweat of 
exhaustion, and if the exhaustion was extreme enough, 
she slept. Sometimes she woke from this sleep and for 
a moment envisaged her mother’s face. More often the 
sleep, when a moiety of her old energy had accumulated, 
merged into a journey of prolonged activities. 

She took one trip with Tom Maine into the old Antelope 
Basin country. It was extraordinary how beautiful the 
Basin was without the town. A man who pursued them 
for days overtook them as they were going into camp at 
Antelope Springs. He brandished a sword. At first it 
seemed to be Peter. But this man was young with a 
boyish face all pink and tan, so he could not be Peter. He 
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was more aristocratic than Peter. He held out his hand 
_ to Tom to be kissed. Eve thought this was disgusting and 
said so. And the newcomer stared at her in dignified 
wonder. He was, he told her, the owner of the hundred 
thousand acres hereabouts, that the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
had given it to him for fathering the bastard chief of all 
the Indians. And he would thank her to remove herself 
from his territory. Eve was glad to go. She mounted 
her horse and spurred him to his utmost. Angus Duncan 
went with her. At least she thought it was Angus. He 
kept his elbow thrown up before his face. She insisted 
that she could not marry him unless she saw his face. 
And finally he jerked down his arms and she saw a bloody 
wound where his mouth had been. She and Angus, for it 
was he, wrestled and fought. 

She took this trip many times. Once, O blessed once! 
Peter came limping for miles, a brown speck on a vivid 
green ocean of grass and snatched her away from Angus, 
away from her grief to a cool sweet circle of cedar trees 
where he kissed her, then turned from her in horror. 
There was blood on her face, he told her. But, she 
protested, it was her father’s blood. He laughed at her. 
Anyhow, he told her, he was the owner of all the land 
thereabouts and she and her mother must leave it. So for 
ages she and Mary tramped over mountains of extra- 
ordinary, burning beauty, dragging after them a groaning 
mare. 

She journeyed in a covered wagon from Fort Jason into 
the Wind River country. The wagon was by way of 
being a school room filled with half-grown boys and girls 
who on no account were to notice her. Eve’s chore was 
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to ignore their ignoring of her and to teach them the whole ~ 
duty of patriots. Nay, it was more complicated than that. 
She must teach them patriotism, knowing the while that 
she believed not a word of what she taught. In despair, 
she sought to turn their attention to the startling and 
panoramic beauty of the country which the covered wagon 
whirled at airplane speed. And they would not Jook. 
Instead, they stared at her with growing horror in their 
young faces. And they raised a great cry of Thief! 
Thief! Thief! And she fled from the cry. She and 
Henry Worth and—Peter, Peter who limped and had to 
be waited for and whose wounded hand bled. 

She slept a long time after this journey. Her pity for 
Peter had made it an unusually wearing one. She woke 
from it to see her mother’s face bending anxiously over 
her. 

“I’m home again, mother,’ whispered Eve. 

Then for the first time since all these journeyings began 
Eve heard her mother’s voice. “Thank God! Thank 
God!” 

“I do—indeed!”” It took Eve almost a full minute to 
bring out the answer, but she achieved it, then fell asleep 
again. 

There were journeys after this but they were of shorter 
duration and Eve woke more and more often to her 
mother’s face, and finally she came home to the bed and the 
sweet blue blanket not to wander again. She knew this 
to a certainty on waking one afternoon and seeing beside 
her mother’s face, Doctor Peabody’s squinting at a 
thermometer. 
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“Here I am again!” said Eve feebly. “This time I’m 
going to stay.” 

“Yes,” agreed the doctor, “after reading this mercury, 
I’d say you were. Mary, give her some of that beaten 
white of egg.” 

But Eve turned her head in weak aversion. “No! If you 
had been as far as I you'd want real food.” She had no 
idea how closely the two at her bedside were obliged to 
bend to hear her feeble speech. Nor did she observe the 
look of triumph that passed between her mother and the 
doctor. 

“Hah!” exclaimed the little doctor. “She wants to be 
anchored with something weighty. I wonder how long 
it would take Lee Fu to make her some chicken broth.” 

“He’s made some fresh every day and begged me to 
give it to her,” said Mary. “Let him bring in today’s 
supply. It will please him so.” 

“No!” The doctor’s negation was flat. ‘Now that 
she’s conscious, no one but you and I must see her until 
I give the word.” 

So Mary brought in the chicken broth and fed it to 
Eve with a few kernels of rice, and Eve drifted into 
blessed, dreamless sleep. 

Several days drifted by with sleep and broth before 
curiosity roused once more in Eve. 

She woke one morning just as the sunrise flooded her 
room. Doctor Peabody was dozing in an armchair beside 
the bed. He needed to have his beard trimmed and his. 
hair cut, but to Eve his face was as the face of an angel. 
She lay quietly watching him for some moments. Finally 
he opened his eyes with a start. 
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“You look so tired,” said Eve. “I don’t need to be sat — 
up with any more, do I?” 

“Not really,” replied the doctor. “I'd been up all night 
with the Millers’ baby, dropped in to see you on my way 
home and fell asleep.” 

“Poor tired doctor!’ murmured Eve. Then she spoke 
firmly. ‘How long have I been ill, Doc Peabody?” 

“About two weeks.” 

“What was my illness?” 

“Oh, a sort of flu and meningitis and one thing and 
another. Mostly it was overstrain.” 

A long pause. “What was my sentence, doctor?” 

Doctor Peabody cleared his throat. “We are not going 
to mention that for at least another week. Nobody will 
know what it is, anyhow, until you are well enough to 
appear in court and hear it.” 

“Reprieve, eh?” Eve was silent, then she said, “Major 
Colbaith has gone back to Washington, I suppose.” 

“The Earl of Colcourt,” said Doctor Peabody with a 
grin, “is sitting out m the living room waiting for you to 
ask for him. I wouldn’t let him sit up all night in here 
any more, but he is up every morning before Lee Fu.”’ 

Eve smiled faintly. “I’m asking for him,” she 
whispered. 

The doctor went out of the room and almost at once 
Peter opened the door and came toward the bed. Eve 
looked at him, her great eyes speaking the many questions 
she could not ask. And suddenly Peter dropped beside 
the bed and hid his face against her outstretched hand. 
She laid her other hand upon his head and there was 
silence between them too deep for tears. 


CHAPTER XV 
HENRY WORTH 


HEN Peter raised his head his eyes were full of 
tears. 

Eve smiled at him. ‘“‘Aren’t you glad to see me? I’ve 
been on a far journey.” This with an attempt at her 
whimsical manner. 

“Glad!” exclaimed Peter. “I dare not tell you until 
you are stronger, how glad. And I knew that you were 
on that far journey for they let me sit in the window 
yonder, all day long, until you were out of danger. Until 
you returned, in other words. And you are very weak 
and I’m not to talk, the doctor says. But later in the 
morning, I may come in and sit beside you.” 

“Peter, I’m troubled about your work. Are you 
neglecting that war mission of yours in Washington °” 

The major shook his head. “I wouldn’t dare do that, 
even for you. I keep in touch there by telephoning 
Cheyenne daily. We still are waiting for the French and 
Americans to agree on a certain matter. I can do no good 
in Washington until that comes about.” 

Eve gave a relieved sigh. “I was afraid you'd been here 
too long.” 
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“It’s not been long, except to your suffering mind, ~ 
sweetheart. It’s only late July now.” 

There was a rap on the door, followed by Doc Pea- 
body’s entrance and Peter took his departure. 

For a day or so the doctor limited Eve’s conversation 
as nearly to monosyllables on her part as possible and 
allowed her to see no visitors save Peter. But Eve’s 
splendid physique was re-asserting itself. In spite of the 
horror that she knew she must face in the near future, 
she improved with astonishing rapidity. ‘As she explained 
to Peter, she had done her utmost in giving her testimony, 
and there was a curious, half morbid relief to her nerves 
in feeling that her part of the fight was over» The jury 
had been allowed to give a sealed verdict to the judge and 
the jurors, still under oath of silence, had been allowed to 
return to their homes until such time as Eve would be 
strong enough to appear in court. 

Mrs. Sherman called at the tavern several times a day 
to inquire after Eve. Either she or young Frederick was 
generally to be found in the living room, ready to pounce 
on anyone who came out of Eve’s room. They were both 
there one morning about three days after Peter had had 
his first lucid interview with Eve. 

“How is she, Major?” asked young Frederick hitching 
his overalls strap nervously. 

“Growing stronger. Very sweet and calm,” replied 
Peter. 

The boy executed a little war dance which old Mrs. 
Sherman quickly squelched by saying “How many times 
have I got to correct you about calling him major?” 

“That’s what you want me to call you, major, ain’t it?” 
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demanded Frederick, belligerently. “I’m an American. 
What do I care about this old lord stuff.” 

Peter laughed at the old lady’s horrified face. “Quite 
right, Frederick. You mustn’t be vexed, Mrs. Sherman. 
Tell me, what is the feeling now in the village with regard 
to Miss Eve?” 

“Well, they’re mostly in sympathy with her. It was 
her and her mother’s evidence did it and then you helped 
a lot. I just tell you, to have an earl stand right up in 
court and tell how you admired her and wanted to marry 
her and then to have you stick here, even after she con- 
fessed—Well, it would be too raw even for Antelope 
Basin, if the old neighbors couldn’t think as much of her 
as you do.” 

“But they all say she’d ought to serve some time at 
Rawlins,” shrilled young Frederick, “otherwise they all 
say it will be just rich folks’ justice. Say, Pll tell you 
who is having hard going, and that’s Henry Worth. A 
guy from Cheyenne is starting a new saloon here. They 
say it’s the first time a second saloon ever had a chance in 
this man’s town. And Henry is planning to go bear 
hunting, they say. Only I think he’s getting ready to clear 
out of here, for good.” 

“Why do you think so, Frederick?” asked Peter, paus- 
ing in the act of lighting his pipe. 

“Because he’s snuck all his beaver pelts, that Colonel 
Johnson didn’t make him turn over to the government up 
to Old North Pass and hid ’em and he’s got his trunk there 
too. I know because I’ve been trailing him. He’s Miss 
Eve’s enemy and when I’m older, I’m going to make him 
pay for the things he’s done to her.” 
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“And get into the same kind of trouble as poor Eve, I 
suppose,” snorted Mrs. Sherman, as she started for the 
door. “Well, Lord Colcourt—er—whatever is correct, 
give my love to Eve,” and the old lady made her exit 
tremendously imperial with the idea that she had for the 
first time in her life addressed nobility. 

Peter suppressing a smile turned to Frederick. “Listen 
old man, I want to talk something over with you, con- 
fidentially. We mustn’t let that beast of a Henry Worth 
get away from here until he has returned the Princess 
horse. Before—well, before the next thing happens to 
Miss Eve, I want her to see that beloved horse of hers 
safe and sound in the tavern corral.” . 

Frederick’s little freckled face glowed. “Great idea, 
Major! But how are we going to do it?” 

“T don’t know.” Peter’s lean jaw set. “But I'll have 
that horse from him if I have to hound him round the 
world for it.” 

There was something cold and menacing in the soldier’s 
voice and look that delighted Frederick’s loyal and blood- 
thirsty little soul. “Gosh! that’s the way I like to hear 
you talk! What shall we do first to him, Major? Can’t 
we tie him up and torture him into telling?” 

“T’'ll torture him fast enough but not in that way,” 
replied Peter. “Your job, old man, is to trail him and 
report to me here any signs you see of his immediate 
departure.” 

Frederick radiated excitement and satisfaction. He 
pulled in his belt several notches, spat on his hands, pulled 
his torn, broad-brimmed rider’s hat down over his eyes 
and slunk out of the tavern in most approved sleuth 
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fashion. Not long after, Peter sauntered along the edge 
of the plaza and to the astonishment of the closely 
_ observant populace, he entered Henry’s Place. There was 
not a human being in the saloon save Henry, himself. He 
was sitting at one of the empty tables writing a letter. 
He looked up when Peter entered, but made no other 
motion. Peter stood beside the bar, a few feet distant 
from the quarter-breed. 

“Worth,” began Peter in his drawling voice, “I came in 
to ask you what you did with the Princess horse which 
you were to deliver to me.” 

“She died,” replied Henry, sullenly. 

“You are a liar,” drawled Peter, and waited. Henry 
gave him an insolent look, and went on with his writing. 
After a moment, Peter looked at his wrist watch. “I’m 
waiting for that information, Worth. Don’t trouble to 
repeat the lie. You’ve already told it to the district 
attorney and to Judge Jones, so there is nothing new about 
it to me. What I want is the horse. And I want her 
without having to cane you as I would a dirty, lying 
school boy.”” Peter swung to and fro the cane he was 
carrying. 

With startling quickness, Henry pulled a revolver and 
aimed it at Peter, “Get out of here,” he snarled. 

But Peter moved with an even more startling quickness. 
With a darting motion of the cane he struck up the 
revolver which landed ten feet across the room. “You 
should have learned fencing, Worth,” drawled Peter. 
“Now we'll proceed with the thrashing, until you are 
ready to tell the truth. Which I hope will not be too 
quickly for I long to beat you.” 
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He had Henry by the collar as he spoke. He jerked. — 


him from his chair and had given him three or four fear- 
ful cuts across the shoulders—Henry was in his 
shirtsleeves—before the quarter-breed had freed himself 
and stood with his back against the wall, his face distorted 
but abject. 

“T'll tell you,” he muttered. 

“Very well, but don’t move toward the revolver as you 
talk,” said Peter, his cane twitching in his hand. “Where 
is the horse?” 

“Well, she’s not dead. I’ve got her over with a Ute 
friend of mine.” 

“That’s important if true. When will you deliver the 
horse to me?” 

“T haven’t got anybody to send after her,’’ mumbled 
Henry. 

“Why not go yourself?” asked Peter, watching the 
quarter-breed closely. 

Henry’s sullen face brightened. “I'll go if you will fix 
it up with Colonel Johnson. He’s watching me about 
those beaver pelts. Say, Major, you call Johnson off me, 
and I'll guarantee to have the Princess horse in your 
hands in forty-eight hours.” 

Peter grunted, then said slowly, “The sheriff and I will 
go with you, then. I’m sure the district attorney will 
make no objection.” 

Henry looked crestfallen. ‘“There’s no need of that. . 
I can send someone for the horse.” 


“T don’t trust you, strange as it may seem!” Peter 
shook his head. “Forty-eight hours you say the errand 
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will take? Very well. I can start at once.” Peter raised 
his voice. “QO, Frederick! I say, Frederick!” 

Henry looked up in sullen surprise as young Frederick 
appeared suddenly in the doorway. 

“Frederick, old man, will you send the sheriff in here?” 
drawled Peter. 

Young Frederick saluted and disappeared. Shortly, 
Sid came puffing over the threshold. Peter told him 
Henry’s proposition and ended with the statement that if 
the sheriff approved, they would start as soon as an outfit 
could be made up. “And I'll just stay with Worth while 
he makes his preparations.” 

Sid gave Henry a suspicious look. ‘Sounds too easy to 
be true to me,” he said. ‘However, I’m ready to try it 
out. (We have to be back day after tomorrow. Judge 
says that day he’s going to impose sentence.” 

Peter’s lips set and his voice was not pleasant as he said, 
“We'll be back either with the Princess horse or with 
what is left of this brute after I’ve done a thorough job 
at thrashing.” 

Sid glanced appreciatively at the cane. “Find that 
better than a gun, Major?” 

“Tn a case like this, yes! Get on with your preparations, 
Worth.” 

“T’ll be back in a half hour,” exclaimed the sheriff. 

Peter nodded and followed Henry into the kitchen 
which was beyond the room used as a morgue. 

A half hour later, the three trotted out of Antelope 
Basin on the west trail which led beyond Sioux Hog Back 
into the summer camping country of the Utes. The trail, 
lifting from the plains into the Sioux Mountains led 
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through country of ever-increasing splendor, the country — 
that Eve loved so passionately. It is probable that Peter 
was fully alive to the wonders of the views that unfolded 
themselves but the other two men were pre-occupied and 
taciturn to a degree that precluded any probability that 
they were enjoying the view. 

They reached Flaming Lake for their first night’s camp. 
A marvellous sheet of water, bursting in unbelievable 
glory on the sight after a climb so steep that the horses had 
to be led. It lay in the Sioux Mountains, which, barren, 
chaotic, tumultuous, flaring for endless miles against the 
heavens, guarded high in their midst this lake of irrides- 
cent green that reflected the flame-colored peaks that 
hemmed it in and seemed itself to be a sheet of molten 
green gold. 

Henry sulkily reported the Ute horse camp to be a half 
day’s ride around the lake, dismounted and began 
deliberately to make himself comfortable for the night. 
He evidently planned to keep to himself. This to Peter’s 
obvious satisfaction. 

“Tt’s just as well,’ said Peter in an aside to Sid. “I 
couldn’t eat with the beast, you know. There is some- 
thing about him—somehow—Sheriff, I think the district 
attorney should investigate Worth’s doings thoroughly.” 

“He’s doing that very thing. Only Henry’s slick and 
Colonel Johnson is a good deal of a fathead.” 

“You all have too high an opinion of Worth’s clever- 
ness,” declared Peter. “He is a thorough-going coward 
and. sneak. Young Frederick could smash him into 
snivelling obedience. Sheriff, I’m not done with that 
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quarter-breed yet. I’m uneasy. We haven't got to the 
bottom of his relationship to the shooting of Duncan.” 

“What makes you think that? Don’t you think Eve 
came clean?” 

“Certainly Ido. Worth, himself, makes me suspicious. 
His history and his sneaking personality.” 

All during the supper hour, while Henry ate alone at 
his own fire a short distance from that built and tended 
by the sheriff, Peter continued to eye the quarter-breed 
speculatively. 

Henry slept serenely all through the night, but Sid and 
Peter kept watch and watch; the sheriff until midnight and 
Peter from midnight until dawn. Before the sun had 
reached the lake, black now in shadows, they had finished 
breakfast and by noon they were pulled up before some 
crazy corral fences, which were guarded by half a dozen 
still crazier tents. A dozen Indians, bucks, squaws and 
children with the usual Indian complement of barking, 
snarling dogs, lined up along the fence to greet the 
visitors. Henry spoke in an aside to one of the bucks 
who turned and pointed into the corral. Among the fifty 
or sixty horses standing in the shade cast by the butte 
which formed one side of the corral was a cream-colored 
mare. 

Peter heaved a great sigh and watched eagerly while 
the Ute went into the corral, roped the mare and brought 
her out. It was the Princess horse, thin and dirty but 
otherwise in good condition. Henry indicated that her 
lead rope was to be given to Peter, then as if he had 
finished his task, he turned back to the home trail. 

He set a tremendous pace all day, and they made their 
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night camp within a few hours’ ride of Antelope Basin. — 
In fact, they would have made the Basin that night had 
Peter not vetoed the suggestion. He told Sid it would be 
too easy for Henry to give them the slip on a night march. 

“T don’t think he’s as anxious to get away as you think,” 
said Sid. 

Peter told the sheriff of young Frederick’s discoveries 
regarding the quarter-breed’s movements, and Sid 
scratched his head, evidently hopelessly non-plussed. 

When supper had been cleared up, Henry with an 
elaborate show of lighting a deliberate pipe would have 
strolled off in the starlight had Peter not suddenly called 
to him, 

“T say, Worth, have you anything to drink with you? 
I feel the need of something after the day’s ride you've 
given us.” 

Henry, evidently surprised at the unusual friendliness 
in Peter’s voice, paused and came slowly toward the fire. 

“T’ve got a pint of whiskey. Lost a quart bottle yester- 
day climbing up to Flaming Lake.’”’ He held his flask. 

The sheriff spoke wonderingly. ‘(Why I got a couple 
of quarts, Major! Why didn’t you ask me?” 

“Worth is the official whiskey vendor, isn’t he?” asked 
Peter with a smile. “Thanks, Worth,” as he took a drink 
and handed the flask back to Henry. 

Henry took a long pull at the bottle, then stood 
uncertainly looking at the two men. 

“Sit down and let’s have a talk,”’ suggested Peter. 

“All right! let me get my tobacco pouch I left in my 
coat,” agreed Henry. 

As the quarter-breed turned his back, Peter whispered 
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iquickly to the wondering Sid, ‘I’ve had a sudden hunch. 
‘Help me to get him drunk. Do exactly what I tell you 
safterward.” 

Sid grunted and when Henry was seated by the fire he 
jasked casually, “That Rye or Scotch you got, Henry?” 

“Nothing but Scotch. Don’t know how I made such 
;a mistake,’ replied Henry. “If you've got Rye, let me 
have a pull. The major can have my Scotch.” 

“Righto!” exclaimed Peter, making a great business of 
eagerly reaching for Henry’s flask. 

It was not a matter of too great ease, that of making 
‘Henry drunk, but little by little, under the apparent 
friendliness of Peter, he allowed himself to take longer 
and longer pulls at Sid’s bottles and finally the last 
vestiges of his sullenness disappeared and he began to 
talk. 

“You sure have got a wicked hand with the cane, 
Major,” he said. “Me, I can face a gun but not a club. 
You didn’t have to be so rough with me. I’d have come 
through if you’d offered me fifty dollars, or quicker yet, 
if you’d fixed me up with the district attorney. That 
damn horse! I never was crazy about her like Angus.” 

“Perhaps I was hasty,” said Peter. “However, as long 
as you don’t hold it up against me—! Have a drink on 
that, Worth.” 

Henry took a terrific swig. “I’m glad you ain’t sore 
at me, Major. You and I’re almost cousins. Maybe we 
are cousins. Hasn’t anything else been proved in court. 
Rather be your cousin than Eve’s. More class. Don’t 
want to have a cousin in the penitentiary, anyhow. Eve’s 
a nice girl but awful uppish. Told Angus not to say 
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those things about her. Don’t want Eve suffer. No! 
Don’t want cousin Eve suffer, Cousin Peter!” 

“Tet’s have another drink, then you sing to us, Sid.” 

“Want the drink, but don’t want song,” protested 
Henry. ‘Makes me cry, hear ol’ Sid sing. Feel sho 
happy now Cousin Peter my frien’, don’t want to cry.” 

“Oh, let him sing just one song, Cousin Henry, to 
please me. You know I’m going far away where I can’t 
hear Sid’s beautiful voice any more.” 

“Oh, don’t go away, Cousin Peter, I’m going give you 
a thousan’ beaver pelts, dis’ attorney don’t know I got. 
If I let Sid sing jus’ one little song, then you'll not go 
away? All right, ol’ Sid, jus’ one little song.” - 

Sid, who, with Peter, had drunk almost nothing, was 
beginning to understand Peter’s manoeuvers. He began 
with extraordinary softness and thrilling sweetness to 
sing “The Oregon Trail.” 

But he had sung scarcely a dozen lines when Henry 
tried to rise. “Here, Cousin Peter! Make him stop. 
Stop it, Sid!” beginning to weep as Sid persisted. “Cut 
it out! I can’t stand it. You dassent do it to me again, 
Sid. You did it once. Ill kill you for that some day. 
Stop that hellish singing! Cousin Peter, help me. Oh! 
Oh!” ) 

He lunged heavily round the fire. Peter caught his arm 
and held him while Sid continued with the unearthly 
sweetness of the chant. Henry stood panting, his eyes 
those of a madman. He tried to free himself from 
Peter’s clutch. 

“Where’s Eve? Lemme go to Eve. I got to save 
her—I’m drunk. Lemme go save Eve. Sid’s done it to 
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me again. Let go of me, you Cousin Peter. I gotta go 
save Eve. I gotta tell her how Angus and I got all the 
Devonsher-Arabian horses sent down to Utah. That was 
my idea. But Angus wanted all the money. It was me 
killed Angus Duncan. I shot him when he called me a 
Devonsher bastard.” 

Henry stopped suddenly and looked around in a dazed 
way. “Watcha want, Cousin Peter? Take some more 
Scotch, ol’ friend. Mean of me, wasn’t it, Cousin Peter? 
But I got her sent to Rawlins so you can’t have her. 
Angus either. You lemme go tell Eve all about it. Stop 
that singing, Sid. Stop it!” 

With a howl of despair, he lunged drunkenly at the 
sheriff, then collapsed and slid to the ground. There, 
muttering incoherently, he took another enormous drink 
_and lapsed into unconsciousness. 

Peter and Sid stared at each other, as if speech failed 
them. Both men were deadly pale in the fire light. 
Finally Peter touched Henry with his foot. 

“We've got to get the swine into Antelope Basin while 
we can handle him.” 

“We'll tie him to his horse,” said Sid briefly. “Keep an 
eye on him while I break camp.” 

It had taken many hours to make Henry drunk and it - 
was after midnight when Sid led the way out on the trail 
again. It was slow going over the terrific shoulders of the 
Sioux and although they did not halt for breakfast, it 
was after nine when they skirted the end of the plaza and 
brought up before the court-house. Henry had wakened 
an hour back and was slumped sullenly in his saddle. He 
had not spoken a word since demanding an explanation. 
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Judge Jones had kept to the schedule he had announced 
to the sheriff and court had convened. When Peter and 
Sid dragging the quarter-breed between them entered the 
court-room, Eve, lying back in a great armchair, was 
about to receive her sentence. 

“Hold on, Judge!” shouted Sid, his face purple with 
excitement and exertion. ‘You are barking up the wrong 
tree. Here’s the person that shot Angus Duncan.” 

There was an uproar in the crowded room. Judge 
Jones gave an inarticulate shout of such ferocity that 
silence was immediate. Jim Poindexter started toward 
Eve. Peter drawled clearly, holding to Henrys arm as if 
it were something unclean. 

“We have new and important evidence, ae Honor. 
Will you have this witness sworn in at once?” 

Judge Jones nodded at the district attorney. And once 
more Henry took oath. His manner had returned to him, 
he was cool, quiet, even debonair, despite his disheveled 
condition. He waited, standing before the judge’s desk, 
while Peter held a low-voiced colloquy of some moments’ 
duration with Jim Poindexter and Colonel Johnson. Jim 
then rubbing his hands began to question Henry. 

“Henry,” said Jim without ceremony, “what was the 
date you had with Angus Duncan on the night of May 
twenty-fifth ?” 

“To make arrangements about a cache of beaver pelts 
he was negotiating to buy from me.” Henry spoke as 
clearly as though he never had tasted Rye. 

“Beaver pelts! It's been ‘closed season’ in Wyoming on 
beaver for seven years and will be for considerable time 
longer. Where did you get the pelts, Henry?” 
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“Folks bring them to my saloon. These were last | 
winter’s catch. Winter was heavy and the pelts were very 
fine. I had accumulated about five thousand dollars’ worth. 
1Angus wanted to pay me three thousand.” 

“A risky business, isn’t it, Henry, going against a 
overnment regulation of that kind?” 

“Yes, it is. But a lot of money in it. Angus took a 
little of the risk but none of the hard work. He claimed 
because he’d actually got ’*em to Salt Lake City and got 
tthe cash for ’em that we’d ought to split twenty-five- 
seventy-five in his favor. I said as long as I did the actual 
work of collecting em, the same split should be in my 
favor. That’s what all the argument was based on.” 

“You wanted to complete the business arrangement on 
this night of May 25th?” 

“Yes. I brought up a wagon-load of the best pelts to 
go over with Angus and hide. We had a cache up near 
the old branding corral. We didn’t dare to let Minnie 
know anything about it because she can’t keep her mouth 
shut. So Angus was to say he was going to bait the horse 
thief. That’s why I was so late, by arrangement. It 
wasn’t the kind of load to tote around Antelope Basin in 
broad daylight. I drove the wagon up the bed of 
Devonsher Creek so as to leave no tracks. It rises a 
couple of miles below the old corral.” 

There was a certain sullenness in Henry’s voice and a 
certain defiance. Beyond that, one could see no sign of 
the man’s mental perturbation; the perturbation that he 
had shown when all his control centers had been loosened 
by drink. 

“T saw a little spark of fire up on the mountain and 
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thought Angus was kind of careless, although there wasn’t 
a chance in a million that any one would be around the old 
corral that time of night. But just to be on the safe side, 
I left the wagon a mile down the mountainside and went 
up to look things over. I was trailing my saddle horse. 
When I saw what was happening by the fire, 1 went on 
up to the corral. There wasn’t anything in the shape of 
horses there and I wondered what excuse Angus had made 
to Minnie.” 

“You are sure there were no horses in the corral, 
Henry?” Jim Poindexter raised his eyebrows. “Come, 
let the jury have the whole story. The truth is the only 
means to soften their hearts to you, Henry. I know 
horse stealing is harder for a Wyoming jury to forgive 
than murder, but my advice to you, Henry, is to come 
clean.” 

The quarter-breed nodded as though he had struck a 
bargain with the lawyer. 

“Angus had a couple of horses hobbled up there. It 
occurred to me that I might be able to use them privately 
in connection with Major Colbaith. I knew that the horse 
thief would get the blame without a breath of suspicion 
on me. SoI ran them a half mile down to the west and 
swung back to help with the Princess horse.” 

Poindexter nodded. “To whom did you deliver those 
horses ?” 

“I just cached them down there, alone.”’ 

“I repeat my advice to you, Henry. Come clean.” 

Henry smiled maliciously at Minnie Duncan who was 
sitting with her mother on the front row of seats. 

“Well, you see, Angus and I did have one little line of 
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nusiness together beside the beaver business. Eve wanted 
“Angus to gather up the Devonsher-Arabian horses in the 
meighborhood and to avoid friction like what there had 
been before, to say nothing of the profit he wanted to 
make, he took me in and we hired an Indian to collect the 
herd for us. He ran them over South Pass into Utah and 
sold them to a British agent in Salt Lake City. But with 
Angus’ death coming as it did, I haven’t been able to get 
in touch with him and get my money. If I had been,” a 
glance at Peter, “I’d not a been within three thousand 
miles of here for that Britisher to pick up.” 

“Lynch the horse thief!’ shouted someone. 

Judge Jones rose and glared at the spectators. “If 
there is the slightest demonstration of any kind,” he 
snarled, “I'll eject every onlooker from the room.” 

Silence followed his words. 

“When you reached the fire below the old branding 
corral, you found Miss Devonsher there and were much 
surprised ?”’ asked Poindexter. 

“Yes and no. I thought Angus would spill the beans if 
he insisted on taking the Princess horse. I was awful 
sore about the colt myself, but Angus always did have a 
heavy hand with horses—and with women,” he added, 
thoughtfully. ‘Yes, I was sore about the colt but I was 
pleased to see Eve getting punished for some of the things 
she’d said to me when I tried to get her to marry me. I 
was never going to rest until I was even with her for 
that.” 

“What did she say?” asked Judge Jones, suddenly. “I 
am interested to learn what a woman could say to a man 
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to make him willing to visit on her the kind of torture you 
have visited on Eve Devonsher.” 

Henry’s eyes for the first time showed a malevolent 
light. ‘She said that I was a coyote in a sheep-dog’s skin. 
That she’d never trusted me since I'd lost or mislaid that 
stallion for her, years ago on the wild horse hunt with Sid 
and Angus and Minnie. When I told her that if what 
she called me was true, then she was cousin to a coyote, 
and proved it to her, she said she’d rather be married to 
a coyote than to me; that a coyote at least was not a 
mongrel. And when I told her I’d spread the news over 
the state she laughed at me and said I was silly as well as 
yellow. And all this, merely because I’d tried to get her 
to marry me. She acted as if the mere suggestion was an 
insult. Yet my grandmother was good enough to birth 
her an uncle!” 

“That’s about enough of that!” Judge Jones grunted. 
“Get on with your testimony.” 

Apparently in no wise embarrassed, Henry began again. 
“TI followed Angus up to the branding corral after we'd 
done all we could, or couldn’t, for the Princess horse. I 
wanted to head him off east rather than west for his 
horses. When I reached the corral he had dismounted to 
untie Rex. 

“Look here, Henry,’ he said, ‘what kind of a fool do 
you think Iam? Do you believe for a minute that I’m 
going to let you get away with the Princess horse?” 

“*You better had,’ said I, ‘or Eve will make Antelope 
Basin too hot to hold you.’ 

“Pm not afraid of the whole Devonsher family,’ said 
Angus, ‘with the Brownells and the Worths thrown in. 
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No, nor with a whole tribe of limping mysteries like 
Major Colbaith. I’ve got that fellow’s number.’ 

“T said, ‘He hasn’t got any number but number two, 
‘that he’s earned by taking on Howard Freeman’s job.’ I 
knew that would get an awful rise out of Angus and it 
did. I hadn’t sat in my place night after night for years 
letting Angus tell me just how much he loved Eve, without 
having some idea how he felt toward Freeman and toward 
the Englishman. I felt the same way myself. 

“ “QO, he’s just number two, is he?’ yelps Angus. ‘Well, 
I tell you he’ never marry her. I’m going to let him 
know all I know about her whole tribe. Then we'll see!’ 
Then he saw Eve riding up through the early light and he 
shifted right off and lowered his voice. ‘Henry, you just 
put the Princess horse back in my corral and [ll make 
it worth your while.’ 

“ ‘But what good would that do?’ I asked. ‘Eve would 
just be after you like a wolverine. You'd better give up 
that horse, Angus. Looks like you'd got plenty of other 
good irons in the fire.’ 

“Ves, but they don’t belong to Eve,’ he said. ‘Now, 
I’m warning you, Henry! You and I have put over many 
a pretty thing together but here’s a point where friendship 
ceases. If you send that horse up to Major Colbaith, Pll 
get you as sure as I’m a living man.’ 

“I was doing some pretty rapid thinking. If Major 
Colbaith wanted some information about the Devonshers, 
it looked to me as if I was in a position to do a little bar- 
gaining with him myself. And as an entering wedge, 
there was the mare! It couldn’t be better. I almost 
laughed in Angus’ face. 
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“You must think because I’m poor, I’m a fool too!’ I 
said. ‘That mare goes to the major as soon as she can 
travel.’ 

“It was just at this minute that the Princess horse 
lumbers across the corral and nuzzles at his arm. Horses 
are fools! A mule would never have thought of Angus 
as an animal’s friend. A mule forgets more in a minute 
than a horse knows ina year. Anyhow, Angus hauled off 
and kicked the mare and she groaned and Eve took a pot 
shot at Angus that singed his cheek. He cursed and 
threw up his arms and started toward her. She just 
turned Shawnee, took the east fence like a bird and was 
gone before Angus had taken ten strides. X 

“ “Let her go, you fool!’ I said. ‘If you’re so fond of 
her you oughtn’t interfere with her business. Don’t you 
realize we could make it seem like she is the one that’s 
night-running horses ?” 

“He stopped dead in his tracks and turned back to me. 
‘Her father’s old stunt,’ he sort of gasped. ‘Devonsher- 
Arabians she couldn’t get reasonable for the major—that 
blank-blank bloody Britisher! Henry, we'll put it on her.’ 

“T nodded. ‘Leave your horses go for a little while, 
Angus, and follow her trail.’ . 

“Yes, and in the meantime you get away with the 
Princess horse.’ He gave me a long hard look and finally 
he said, “Henry, you took those horses of mine! By God, 
I know you did! Tell me where you put ’em and what you 
took ’em for. You’ve turned Indian, you blank Sioux 
you! You bastard Devonsher! I'll see that you swing for 
a horse thief.’ 

“He pulled the Colt from his hip, looking up at me with 
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ga crooked grin. I knew in a moment that Angus was 
4going to get me lynched for a common horse thief. I rode 
off a ways then and before he could make a move, I lifted 
amy .44 and shot him. He dropped stiff like a cottonwood 
)post.” 

Henry shifted his knees and the familiar tinkle of his 
silver spurs sounded across the court-room. Minnie 
Duncan began to scream. Her father clapped his great 
hand over her mouth and kept it there for some moments 
after Henry had begun to speak again. 

Eve, during all this testimony, had not stirred in 
her chair. She lay back, eyes closed, her hand in her 
mother’s. 

Henry went on as coolly as if he were talking about a 
bear hunt. 

“T. set Rex to guard Angus and keep the coyotes off, 
then I hustled down the hill to the place where I’d cached 
the horses, and J ran them up to the old Ute Dick’s place 
in Lost Canyon. He agreed to re-brand the horses for me 
and sell them. Then I hurried back where I'd left the 
pelts and cached those and then I got into the wagon and 
drove back to Antelope Basin. When the sheriff called 
me in the morning I was in bed and asleep.” 

“Didn't you risk a good deal, Henry,” asked Poin- 
dexter, caustically, ‘for a couple of horses?” 

“T am kind of ashamed of the horse stealing,” admitted 


Henry. 

“Why didn’t you tell of Eve’s shot before?” asked Jim. 
“You were eager to incriminate her.” 

“T was afraid of what she’d bring out about me. Any- 
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how, I was sure the jury would free her and I knew I 
had enough on her to make her marry me.” 

The lawyer stared at the quarter-breed helplessly ; as if 
the enormity of the situation was beyond his power to 
handle. Finally he turned to Colonel Johnson and said 
automatically, 

“You may have the witness, sir.” 

“I don’t want him!” exclaimed the colonel emphatically, 
“offer him to the sheriff.”’ 

Sid put his hand on Henry’s arm. Henry shrugged 
his shoulders and there was not a sound in the room save 
their footsteps as the two men walked past the judge’s 
desk into the passageway. The cell door clanged and Sid 
re-appeared in the doorway. 

“Well, Judge,” he said, his golden voice never so gentle, 
“how about letting Eve go home?” 

A murmur went over the room. Eve looked up with a 
slow pink flushing her pale cheeks. 

“For my part,” cried Colonel Johnson, “I’m on my 
knees to you, Miss Eve, for all the misery I’ve caused 
you.” 

There was a sudden burst of applause. Eve rose to her 
feet and the whole court-room rose with her and remained 
standing while slowly, leaning on the arms of Peter and 
her mother, she made her way out into the July sunshine. 

Standing in the shade of the cottonwoods before the 
door was a little group of travel-jaded horses. One with- 
out saddle. She was a beautiful creature of an 
unblemished cream color with sweeping mane and tail of 
white. 

Eve paused and looked questioningly at Peter, then back 
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at the exquisite mare. And suddenly, her face buried in 
her thin white hands, Eve burst with sobs. The crowd 
which had followed her silently out of the court-room 
stood in awkward and awed contemplation of her tears. 
During all the terrible hours in the court-room, save when 
actual illness had overcome her, they had seen Eve endure 
with equanimity punishment under which many a man 
would have gone to pieces. Adversity, trouble, shame, 
Eve could endure dry-eyed. But joy broke her self- 
control. And so she stood with Peter’s arm across her 
shoulder, her mother’s shaking hand on her arm, her 
neighbors’ contrite gaze upon her and wept away the 
bitterness of the years. And if anything were needed 
to show the sort of feeling with which her townspeople 
now regarded Eve, it was shown by the fact that they did 
not obtrude on her but one by one, slipped away until only 
Peter and Mary and young Frederick were left with her. 
After a moment or two, as Mary’s worn face began to 
quiver, young Frederick put a sturdy arm about her and 
led her toward the tavern. 

Peter held Eve closely to him, “Eve,” he said at last, 
huskily, “Eve, it’s harder to see you weeping than to 
watch you go through the trial.” 

Eve fought to control herself and at last managed to 
say, “Let’s go home, Peter.” 

Peter helped her carefully to one of the saddle horses— 
she still was very weak—and then walked slowly beside 
her, steadying her to the tavern door. 

_ How long they sat alone in the blessed peace of the old 
living room, neither of them knew. They were roused 


-‘bv-Lee Fu who came in hurriedly. 
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“Miss Mary say you go call young Frederick in. He in — 
corral. Make trouble.” 

Eve and Peter smiled at each other and made their way 
to the kitchen door. Frederick was standing on the top 
bar of the corral fence addressing a mixed audience of 
boys and ranchers who were listening to him with a 
curious excitement showing through their grins. 

“He’s gotta be lynched!’ young Frederick was shout- 
ing. “He'll get away somehow, if we don’t. Colonel 
Johnson, he can’t convict anyone but women. Look what 
that Injun has done to Miss Eve! Look what he’s got 
away with in this man’s town! Come ahead, fellows, let’s 
lynch him!” : 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Peter. ‘The little devil is actual- 
ly rousing those chaps! We shall have to stop him, Eve. 
I say, though, that that boy is born to leadership!’ 

“Don’t hurt his pride, Peter,” said Eve. 

Peter nodded and made his way across the yard to 
stand beside young Frederick, putting a steady hand on 
the boy’s wrist. Frederick looked down at Peter’s 
upturned face. 

“Now don’t you interrapt me, Major!’ he protested 
vehemently. 

Peter spoke to the little crowd. “This young man is 
needed for some important work for the sheriff,”’ he said. 
“T think I ought to tell you that it was young Frederick’s 
watchfulness that really roused our suspicions of Worth. 
I haven’t a doubt that if he attends Worth’s trial and gives 
his whole attention to the matter, he will be able to tie up 
the loose ends left by the other trial.” 
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“Bully for the kid! Give him three cheers!” cried one 
of the ranchers. 

Tremendously embarrassed by the applause, Frederick 
jumped down from the fence and followed Peter. At the 
kitchen door, Eve put her arm about the boy and led him 
to the living room where she leaned back in an armchair. 

“T don’t want Henry Worth lynched, Frederick,” she 
said. “TI need to know the facts that will be cleared up by 
his trial. I am going to trust you to see that nothing like 
that will happen.” 

The youngster looked from Peter to Eve. Suddenly he 
grew very red. “Darn the luck! What chance has a kid 
got with two smart guys like you! Miss Eve, don’t you 
know you won’t be safe till that Injun is dead?” 

“T’m not afraid with you around,” replied Eve. “No, 
I really mean that, Frederick!’ as the boy’s eyes looked 
into hers. 

“My idea is,” said Peter, “that the sheriff should swear 
young Frederick in as a special deputy. I’m in cold 
earnest. He would be worth three of Sid in detective 
work.” 

“Would he let me tote a gun?’ demanded the child. 

“T don’t know,” answered Peter. 

“Huh!” Frederick grinned broadly and from the slack 
of his Scouts blouse he drew a wicked little revolver. 
‘Dad’s! But don’t you tell on me.” 

“We won't,” drawled Peter. ‘But now cut over to the 
sheriff and tell him what I have said.” 

The boy nodded, then the look of bravado on his 
freckled face faded and he turned to Eve; 

“You don’t believe me, do you! You think just because 
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ma kid, I don’t love you like he does. And that I 
wouldn’t marry you when I grew up. But I just tell you,” 
with what was dangerously like a sob, “some day, I'll 
show you!” 

Eve looked at the boy with tender eyes. “Frederick, I 
do believe you. Your feeling for me is one of the few 
fine things I have had in my life and I care for you as if 
you were my own flesh and blood.” 

“And yet,” the tears were running down Frederick’s 
cheeks now, “you're going to throw me down and go 
away with him and I'll never see you again. I’m going 
to go crazy homesick for you.” 

“Dear little old chap,” Eve drew him close against her 
knee, “life is so! While it gives with one hand, it robs 
with the other. You must face that fact.” 

The child drew one or two convulsive sobs then he put 
a grimy hand against Eve's cheek. 

“You—you go ahead and be happy with him. TIl— 
Ill guard you so you can be.” And he bolted for the 
door. 

Thus Peter and Eve were left alone once more to con- 
template their unbelievable happiness. 


THE END 
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